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Future  Homemakers  to  Distribute  Poster 

Members  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  will  distribute  home  safety  posters  next 

week  in  . 

These  posters  will  call  attention  to  the  great  hazard  to 
safe  living  of  accidental  falls  around  the  house.  They  are  prepared 
by  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Safety  Committee  and  put  out  all  over 
*  3   state  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  injuries  to  farm  and 
town  families. 

"The  P.H.A.  girls  will  call  on  businessmen,  homemakers  and 
others  in  to  cooperate  with  them  in  get- 
ting these  safety  posters  up  where  people  can  see  them,"  says  

,  chapter  adviser.   "We  will  want  to  place  the 


posters  where  they  can  be  read  in  barber  shops,  schools,  grocery 
windows,  banks  and  every  other  place  where  people  meet  in  town." 

Falls,  with  a  total  of  more  than  16,000  deaths,  accounted 
for  about  half  of  the  accidental  death  total  in  homes  last  year,  says 
Floyd  Morris,  chairman  of  the  Safety  Committee.  These  fatalities  oc- 
cur more  often  among  old  people  because  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
complications  from  falling  which  lead  to  death. 

In  addition  to  the  33^000  people  last  year  who  lost  their 
lives  in  home  accidents,  Morris  went  on,  another  5^000,000  persons 
were  injured.   Total  cost  in  time  lost  and  hospital  bills  was  more 
than  600  million  dollars. 
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Of  the  hospitalized  home  accident  cases  resulting  from 
mechanical  causes,  the  highest  percentage,  18  percent,  were  caused 
by  disorder.   Of  the  cases  resulting  from  personal  causes,  the  high- 
est number,  24  percent,  were  caused  by  poor  judgment. 

Be  sure  that  stairs  are  well  lighted,  Morris  suggests. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  falls  happen  on  stairs  or  steps  inside  and 
outside  the  house.   See  that  your  stairs  and  steps  have  good,  strong 
handrails  and  that  stair  carpeting  is  secure.  Keep  toys,  pails,  mops, 
etc.,  off  the  steps. 

Walk,  don't  run,  around  the  house.  Hurry  causes  many  home 
accidents.  Many  falls  are  caused  by  spilled  grease  and  water  on  the 
floor,  toys  and  other  obstacles  under  foot,  and  slippery  throw  rugs. 
Morris  says  to  wipe  up  grease  and  water  right  after  you  spill  it, 
have  a  play  area  for  children  and  their  toys  and  try  to  keep  them  in 
it,  and  anchor  small  rugs  with  tacks  or  nonslip  pads. 

Remember--a  fall  can  be  the  shortest  distance  between  home 
and  the  hospital . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  orrice 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

in  counties  enrolled  in  the  G.M.&O.  Rural  Youth  Community 
Service  program. 


Submit  Community  Service  Report  for  Judging 

The  Community  Service  committee  of  the  county 

Rural  Youth  group  has  submitted  the  annual  narrative  report  of  its 
1950  community  service  activities  to  the  state  office  in  Urbana  for 
final  judging. 

This  report  will  be  judged  along  with  21  others  from  coun- 
ties enrolled  in  the  1950  Rural  Youth  Community  Service  Program.   The 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  in  the 
counties  in  Illinois  which  it  serves,  according  to  Farm  (Home)  Adviser 


Awards  will  be  presented  to  the  top  seven  county  Rural  Youth 
groups  with  the  best  all-round  community  service  activities  for  last 
year.   Each  award  will  consist  of  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  a  boy  or  girl  in  that  county  who  applies  for  the  scholar- 
ship and  is  selected  by  the  scholarship  committee  of  the  University. 

Announcement  of  the  county  winners  and  presentation  of  the 
awards  will  be  made  at  the  annual  Rural  Youth  banquet  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Monday  evening,  February  5,  at  Urbana.   Judges  for  the 
awards  are  H.  Clay  Tate,  editor  of  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Rahlfing,  Parmington,  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  and  Paul  Johnson,  Chicago,  editor  of  Prairie  Farmer. 

(Add  here  a  summary  of  your  county  Rural  Youth  group's  ac- 
tivities in  the  community  service  program  during  1950.) 
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THE     PROPOSED     ILLINOIS     EGG     LAW 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  Extension  Service 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  is  continuously  interested  in  improving 
the  quality  of  all  products  produced  on  Illinois  farms.  The  College  is  co- 
operating with  the  Illinois  Poultry  Industry  Council  and  its  affiliate  or- 
ganizations in  taking  steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  state. 

In  line  with  this  effort,  an  ILLINOIS  EGG  LAW  will  be  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  egg-quality  improvement  program,  we  felt  that 
all  newspaper  and  radio  editors  would  be  interested  in  the  law  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it.  The  information  has  been  prepared  by  marketing  specialist 
E.  E.  Broadbent,  Pepartment  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

EXTENSION  EDITOEIAL  OFFICE 


College  of  Agricultiure 
University  of  Illinois 


THE     EGG     MARKETING     SITUATION      TODAY 

These  facts  come  from  five  studies  made  during  the  past  four  years  "by  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  "Trade  Practiceb  to  Improve  Market 
Quality  of  Illinois  Eggs."  Here  are  highlights  from  a  summary  and  analysis  of  this 
information.  These  facts  may  well  "be  reviewed  by  legislators  considering  enactment 
of  a  new  Illinois  egg  law. 
As  It  Affects  Poultiy  Farmers 

1.  Most  Illinois  poultry  raisers  are  making  far  less  profit  than  they 
could  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Illinois  hens  have  been  laying  fewer  eggs  than  the 
average  hen  in  the  U.  S.  (2)  Illinois  farmers  receive  lower  prices  for  their  eggs 
than  U.  S.  average  prices.  (3)  Many  Illinois  farmers  produce  far  more  eggs  during 
the  season  when  they're  cheap  than  when  they're  high  priced. 

The  Illinois  hen  today  is  laying  52  percent  more  eggs  each  year  than  were 
laid  20  years  ago--l68  eggs  per  hen  in  19^9  compared  with  111  eggs  in  1930.  Only 
in  the  past  two  years  have  Illinois  hens  laid  eggs  at  the  average  U.  S.  rate. 

During  this  20  years,  Illinois  eggs  have  usually  sold  for  about  5  cents 
a  dozen  below  the  average  U.  S.  price.  Egg-marketing  trades  people  say  the  quality 
of  Illinois  eggs  has  definitely  been  poorer  than  that  of  eggs  from  competing  areas. 

If  Illinois  eggs  had  been  sold  at  the  average  U.  S.  price  in  19^4-9,  Illi- 
nois would  have  received  more  than  $10,000,000  extra  income.  A  farmer  with  a 
200-hen  flock  would  have  earned  about  $150  more  income. 

Illinois  farmers  produce  the  most  eggs  during  the  spring  months --March, 
April,  and  May — when  egg  prices  are  seasonally  low.  They  could  increase  production 
in  the  fall  months --August  through  December- -when  prices  are  highest  by  follo;7ing 
recommended  methods  for  raising  and  feeding  chickens.  Southern  Illinois  farmers 
sell  over  six  times  as  many  eggs  in  the  spring  as  in  the  fall. 

We  have  too  many  low- quality  eggs  and  too  few  good  ones. 
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Farmers  can  be  paid  higher  prices  for  better  quality  eggs.  But  under  or- 
dinary methods  of  handling,  only  about  50  percent  of  the  eggs  as  sold  from  the  farm 
grade  A. 

Breakers  and  dryers  are  the  main  market  outlets  for  surplus  Illinois  eggs. 
These  are  the  lowest  priced  outlets  in  the  industry. 

2.  Illinois  farmers  are  not  producing  enough  eggs  to  supply  the  demand 
within  Illinois.  Studies  for  19^7-^+9  show  that  if  all  eggs  produced  in  Illinois 
were  used  in  the  state,  we  would  supply  our  needs  for  only  March- April-May  at  best 
each  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  would  have  to  import  eggs- -up  to  28  percent  of 
our  needs  during  September-October-November. 

Actually  during  19i|-T-^9  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  quality  eggs  sold  in 
Chicago  came  from  outside  Illinois.  Wisconsin  supplied  k3  percent  of  the  2,175^836 
cases  of  eggs  received  by  seven  firms  in  the  study,  Illinois  supplied  29  percent, 
Minnesota  11  percent,  Iowa  10  percent.  North  Dakota  k  percent,  and  other  states 
3  percent. 

3'  Eggs  and  poultry  are  important  sources  of  farm  income.  Illinois 
farmers  took  in  $li«-3,000,000  from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  19^9.  That  is 
about  8  percent  of  total  Illinois  farm  income.  Egg  sales  were  over  $80,000,000, 
even  though  egg  prices  in  Illinois  were  one-eighth  less  than  the  U.  S.  average 
price. 

Six  counties  depend  on  eggs  and  poultry  for  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
their  total  farm  income.  They  are  Hamilton,  Wajme,  Eichland,  Saline,  Jasper,  and 
Pope. 

In  at  least  25  other  counties  these  products  bring  in  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  farm  income.  They  are  Lake,  Will,  Livingston,  Mason,  Cumberland, 
Crawford,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Madison,  Marion,  Clay,  Lawrence,  Edwards,  Jefferson, 
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Washington,  Monroe,  St.  Clair,  Randolph,  Perry,  Franklin,  White,  Williamson,  John- 
son, Hardin,  and  Massac  counties. 
As  It  Affects  Market  Agencies 

1.  Top- quality  eggs  make  up  about  tvo-thirds  of  volume  and  value  of  sales 
in  Illino^i^  In  the  Chicago  study,  eggs  sold  as  grade  A  Extra  Large  and  A  Large 
made  up  6l  percent  of  all  eggs  sold  and  66  percent  of  the  value  of  sales .  B  Large 
Bales  made  up  25  percent  of  volume  and  23  percent  of  value. 

2.  Firms  earn  the  largest  average  margin  and  percentage  margin  from  selling 
top- quality  eggs.  For  every  dozen  A  Extra  Large  eggs  sold,  these  firms  would  have 
had  to  sell  1.6  dozen  A  Large,  1.9  dozen  B  Large,  2.2  dozen  A  Medium,  2.3  dozen 

A  Small,  and  3-8  dozen  Current  Beceipt  eggs  to  earn  the  same  total  margin. 

3.  Market  agencies  discriminate  against  most  Illinois  eggs.  Merchants 
report  that  they  cannot  afford  to  handle  Illinois  eggs  unless  they  can  huy  and  sell 
them  at  a  discount.  These  firms  say  low  prices  are  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the 
eggs . 

As  It  Affects  Consumers 

1.  Consumers  who  want  high-quality  eggs  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
They  now  pay  proportionately  more  for  high-quality  eggs  in  the  fall  months  when  sup- 
plies are  lower.  And  they  resist  taking  lower  grades  even  at  a  price  discount. 
Firms  handling  the  lower  quality  eggs  sold  37  percent  more  eggs  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  fall. 

Most  sales  of  Illinois  eggs  were  in  the  low-priced  spring  months. 
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WHAT'S  wrong    with  this  set-up? 

Only  one  thing  . . . 

PRESSKT  EGG-MAEKETING  CONDITIONS  IN  ILLINOIS  AEE  CHAOTIC 
. . .for  farmers 

. . .for  handlers 

. .  .for  consumers 

There  are  no  well-defined  standards  of  quality  for  Illinois  eggs. 

Any  poultry  raiser  or  retailer  can  sell  his  eggs  by  any  grade  or  name, 
hut  these  terms  are  absolutely  meaningless,  because  the  grades  are  not  uniform. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  Chicago  retailers  sell  some  kind  of  graded  egg.  Yet 
there  is  confusion  among  retailers  regarding  what  are  grade  A  eggs.  They  all  claim 
to  sell  the  best . 

The  wide  variety  of  grade  labels  is  confusing  to  consumers.  Many  consum- 
ers pay  for  grade  A  eggs  but  actually  receive  undergrade  eggs.  So  long  as  an  egg 
is  edible,  the  consumer  has  no  recourse.  That  is  the  only  legal  requirement.  The 
present  grades  say  nothing  about  uniformity  or  standards.  That  is  like  saying  that 
so  long  as  you  can  eat  the  beef  from  the  butcher  shop,  it  makes  no  difference  • 
whether  it  is  top-grade  (Prime)  or  bottom-grade  (Utility). 

Present  marketing  conditions  penalize  producers  of  high-quality  products 
and  give  an  advantage  to  poor-quality  producers. 
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WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE    ABOUT    THE    SITUATION? 

A  new  egg  law,  proposed  by  the  Illinois  Poultry  Industry  Council,  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  1^51  Illinois  Legislature.  It  is  intended  to  benefit  pro- 
ducers, market  agencies,  and  consumers.  It  has  the  support  of  poultry  feed  dealers, 
hatcherymen,  poultry  farmers,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  turkey  raisers, 
egg  and  produce  market  dealers,  the  Illinois  Chain  Store  Council,  the  Associated 
Food  Dealers  of  Greater  Chicago,  poultry  specialists  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  interested  parties.  All  of  these 
groups  are  members  of  the  Illinois  Poultry  Industry  Council. 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  law  are : 

1.  All  eggs  must  be  candled.  This  is  in  the  present  law.  Farmers 
selling  direct  to  consumers  are  exempt. 

2.  Producers  shall  not  be  paid  for  inedible  eggs.  This  is  in  the 
present  law. 

3.  All  eggs  sold  at  retail  must  be  labeled  to  show  grade,  quality,  and 
size.  The  present  law  does  not  contain  this  requirement. 

k.     Standards  will  be  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tbe  industry  council  does  not  consider  the  present  standards  act  adequate.  A 
new  law  is  needed. 

5.  Dealers  shall  be  licensed.  Additional  requirements  will  be  added 
to  the  license  provisions. 

6.  The  law  will  be  enforced  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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WHAT'S     LIKELY    TO     HAPPEN? 

IF  THE  PBOPOSED  KEW  LAW  IS  ADOPTED  AND  EKFOECED 

When  retailers  sell  graded  eggs,  they  must  make  arrangements  to  huy  them 
on  a  graded  basis  or  grade  them  themselves.  Local  dealers  will  probably  find  it 
advantageous  to  buy  eggs  from  farmers  on  a  graded  basis.  Grade  procurement  will 
improve  the  average  quality  of  Illinois  eggs . 

AVEEAGE  QUALITY  OF  EGGS  CAN  EASILY  BE  AS  HIGH  IN  ILLINOIS  AS  IN  COMPETING 
STATES - -IF  WE  WANT  TO  MAKE  THE  EFFORT  IT  TAKES  TO  PBODUCE  AND  MARKET  A  GOOD-QUALITY 
PRODUCT .  That  statement  is  based  on  studies  of  egg-grading  operations. 

When  farmers  sell  their  eggs  by  U.  S.  Standards  and  Grades,  and  stay  with 
it,  these  things  happen; 

1.  Farmers  get  about  6  l/2  cents  a  dozen  more  than  for  Current  Receipt 
eggs.  Buyers  find  that  their  operating  costs  can  be  reduced.  Many  consumers  who 
already  are  buying  graded  eggs  will  get  more  for  their  money. 

2.  In  response  to  price  incentives,  farmers  improve  quality  of  their 
eggs. 

3.  Buyers  get  about  30  percent  more  grade  A  eggs  by  buying  on  a  grade 
basis  than  on  a  Current-Receipt  basis. 

k.     Both  physical  and  economic  losses  are  reduced. 

5.  The  average  size  of  farm  flocks  increases  greatly,  meaning  more  in- 
come and  better  living. 

6.  More  premium-paying  customers  could  be  satisfied  without  increasing 
present  production  if  eggs  were  bought  in  grade. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

j  Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Winterize  Your  Driving  for  Safety 

"Winterize"  your  driving  to  be  safe  on  the  roads  during  the 
cold  winter  months. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  longer  hours 

of  darkness,  poor  visibility  caused  by  snov  and  ice,  fog  and  frost 
on  your  windshield,  and  slippery  roads  add  serious  hazards  to  normal 
highway  traffic.   Special  studies  show  that  winter  accident  rates  are 
24  to  53  percent  higher  than  summer  rates. 

If  you  have  to  use  your  car  or  truck  in  severe  winter 
weather,  says,  don't  gamble  against  these  odds.  Be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  kinds  of  driving  conditions.  You  can  turn  the 
odds  in  your  favor  if  you  will  get  good  winter  equipment,  use  extra 
caution  behind  the  wheel  and  drive  at  slower  speeds. 

Here  are  a  few  timely  tips  from  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home 
Safety  Committee  that  will  help  you  win  the  battle  against  winter 
traffic  hazards: 

1.  Get  the  "feel"  of  the  road.  Try  your  brakes 
while  driving  slowly  and  away  from  other  traffic 
to  find  out  just  how  slick  the  road  really  is. 

2.  Reduce  speed  when  road  surfaces  are  snowy  or  icy 
so  you  can  stop  in  time.   It  takes  three  to  12 
times  as  much  distance  to  stop  on  snow  or  ice  as 
on  dry  concrete.  Slow  down  well  in  advance  of 
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add  winter  traffic  -  2 


Intersections  or  curves,  and  don't  follow  other 
vehicles  too  closely. 

3.  Keep  windshields  and  windows  clear  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  outside  and  fog  and  frost  inside. 
Be  sure  headlights,  windshield  wipers  and  de- 
frosters are  in  good  working  order. 

4.  Use  tire  chains  when  driving  on  snow  or  ice. 
They  reduce  braking  distances  as  much  as  40  to 
50  percent. 

5.  Drive  with  your  lights  on  in  stormy  or  foggy 
weather. 

6.  Be  sure  to  signal  when  turning  or  stopping  dur- 
ing bad  road  and  weather  conditions. 
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To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Suggested  Farm  and  Home  Week  Invitation  Letter  to  Editors 

Dear         ; 

During  the  period  February  5" 8,  many  of  our  local 
farm  families  will  be  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  attending  the  50th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Actually,  they'll  become  college  students  for  the 
veek  and  will  take  over  the  University's  classrooms,  lecture 
halls  and  auditoriums  to  get  the  latest  information  on  agri- 
culture and  home  economics. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  you  also  might  enjoy  being  a 
college  student  once  again  for  a  few  days.  So  why  not  plan 
to  attend  with  the  others  of  us  who  will  be  going? 

(Details  of  trip) 


Sincerely, 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser 

P.S.  I*ve  asked  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  program. 


i*ui\..i    iM: 


From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Brown  Sviss  Breeders  to  Award  4-H  Calf 

The  Illinois  Brown  Swiss  Breeders'  association  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  award  in  1951  a  good  purebred  Brown  Swiss 
heifer  calf  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  the  most  outstanding  4-H 
Club  work  with  a  Brown  Swiss  animal. 

Farm  Adviser ,  in  making  this 

announcement,  says  this  award  is  another  in  the  list  of  extra  en- 
couragements Illinois  farm  boys  and  girls  get  to  take  an  active 
part  in  4-H  Club  work. 

Last  year  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in 

4-H  Club  dairy  projects. 
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FOR  YOUR  COUNIY 
DAIRY  MARKETING  MEETING 

2  news  stories 

6  radio  spot  announcements 

2  direct  mail  letters 

WARNING:  You'll  notice  that  parts  of  both  news  stories 
are  written  only  for  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  milksheds .   Those  parts 
are  plainly  labeled.   Delete  that  part  of  the  story  that  does  not 
apply  to  your  county  before  you  send  this  information  to  your  news 
paper  and  radio  editors .  Work  with  them  in  addition  to  printing  a 
notice  in  your  own  county  publication. 


Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


News  Story  No.  1 

Milk  Marketing  Meeting  to  Be  Held  in  County 


A  milk  marketing  meeting  for  county  dairymen  in- 
terested in  making  more  profit  will  be  held  

(day,  date) 

at  ,  starting  at   ,    says  Farm  Adviser 

(place)  ( time) 


Gordon  C.  Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  will  explain  why  federal  milk  orders  are  a  good 
thing  and  how  they  work.  He  will  also  discuss  milk  consumption  as 
it  affects  dairy  profits. 

(Next  three  paragraphs  ONLY  for  counties  in  St.  Louis  and 
southern  Illinois  (Carbondale)  mllksheds.) 

The  main  reason  county  farmers  should  attend, 

says,  is  to  get  a  full  understanding  of  how  federal 


milk  orders  work  and  how  these  orders  affect  their  operations. 

Milk  prices  will  be  compared  with  prices  paid  for  soft 
wheat,  hogs  and  cattle  for  19^0-49.   The  number  of  Class  A  milk  pro- 
ducers and  Class  I  dairy  sales  will  be  studied  for  the  same  period. 
And  important  facts  will  be  pointed  out  about  prices  paid  producers, 
weekly  earnings  of  St.  Louis  area  factory  workers,  prices  of  all 
foods  and  dealers'  margins. 

"You  should  learn  pretty  well  how  you  fit  in  with  federal 
orders  by  attending  the  dairy  marketing  meeting  


(day,  date) 

at  ,"  believes  the  adviser. 

(place) 
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Milk  marketing  meeting  packet 
News  Story  No .  1  -  page  2 

(Next  three  paragraphs  ONLY  for  counties  in  Chicago  milk- 
shed  . ) 

The  main  reason  county  farmers  should  attend, 

says  ,  is  to  hear  a  discussion  of  present  milk  price 

behavior  in  the  Chicago  milkshed. 

Milk,  corn,  hogs  and  beef  cattle  will  be  compared  as 
sources  of  income  for  19^0-49  by  studying  prices  paid  for  them.   The 
number  of  producers,  their  production  and  the  ratio  of  Class  I  and  II 
milk  to  total  sales  will  be  explained.   And  important  facts  will  be 
reported  on  milk  prices,  weekly  earnings  of  Chicago  factory  workers, 
prices  of  all  foods,  and  dealers'  margins. 

"We  should  know  better,  after  attending  the  meeting,  why 
milk  prices  are  acting  as  they  are  in  our  Chicago  milkshed,"  believes 
the  adviser. 

(Rest  of  story  for  ALL  counties.) 

Milk  checks  brought  in  about  $  in  1950  for  

county  farmers,  or  about  percent  of  our  farm  income.   Throughout 

the  state  farmers  received  about  $175,000,000  from  milk  in  19^9. 

About  32  Illinois  counties  around  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are 
now  operating  under  federal  milk  orders,  and  13  more  around  Carbon- 
dale  will  probably  soon  go  under  a  proposed  order.   About  $165,000,000 
worth  of  milk  was  marketed  under  Illinois  federal  orders  in  19^9. 

About  25  milk  marketing  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 

state  this  winter. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


News  Story  No.  2 

Federal  Milk  Orders  Help  County  Dairymen 

Federal  milk  orders  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  facts  that 
Illinois  people  are  drinking  more  milk,  they're  paying  less  per  quart 
for  it  and  they  have  increased  their  consumption  almost  twice  as  much 
as  11  large  eastern  markets,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

That's  why  it's  important  for  county  dairymen  to 

attend  the  milk  marketing  meeting  set  for at 

(day,  date) 

.  Gordon  Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist 

(place j 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  lead  the  discussion  on 

federal  orders  and  how  they  affect  dairymen. 

Besides  per  person  consumption,  the  discussion  will  Include 
a  comparison  of  milk  prices  with  other  farm  prices  in  this  area  and 
the  tie-up  between  city  wage  rates  and  amount  spent  for  food  and  milk, 

In  10  Illinois  cities  people  drank  8/lC  pint  of  milk  daily 

per  person  in  19^9,  compared  with  3/^  pint  for  folks  in  11  eastern 

markets.  The  easterners  also  paid  2  cents  more  for  home-delivered 
milk  and  2  3/4  cents  more  at  stores  than  Illinois  families  paid.  And 
milk  consumption  per  person  went  up  45  percent  from  19^0  to  19^9  in 
Illinois,  but  only  23  percent  in  the  east. 

Federal  orders  now  affect  dairymen  in  about  32  counties 

around  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  including  county,  with  13 

more  around  Carbondale  probably  to  go  under  a  new  order  soon. 

(Next  paragraph  for  St.  Louis  milkshed  ONLY.) 

From  1941  to  1949,  farmers  in  the  St.  Louis  market  received 
about  50  cents  per  100  pounds  more,  net,  for  grade  A  milk  than  for 
grade  B.  With  average  daily  production  of  350  pounds,  that  would 
mean  $640  more  income  per  year  for  grade  A  milk,  the  adviser  points 
out. 

With  dairying  in  county  affected  so  closely  by 

federal  orders,  it  should  be  time  well  spent  for  you  to  attend  the 
milk  marketing  meeting  to  see  how  you  fit  into  the  whole  situation, 

says  . 
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Milk  marketing  meeting  packet 

Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Radio  Spot  Announcements  No.  1:   85  vords,  30  seconds 

A  milk  marketing  meeting  will  be  held  soon  to  discuss  fed- 
eral milk  orders  and  how  they  affect  county  dairymen. 

Farm  Adviser  says  the  meeting  will  be  held 

.—-.—, ^^  —-__ •  Gordon  Klelman, 

(day,  date;  (place j 

dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

will  lead  the  discussion  and  answer  questions.  You  can  learn  the 

ins  and  outs  of  federal  milk  orders  and  what  they  mean  to  you  by 

attending  the  milk  marketing  meeting  __^ --_^  ^^ • 

(day,  date)      (place) 

it  tr  If 

No.  2:   95  words,  35  seconds 

Why  are  federal  milk  orders  a  good  thing?  How  do  they 

work?  How  does  milk  compare  with  other  farm  products  as  a  source  of 

income  in  this  area?  These  and  other  questions  will  be  answered  at 

a  milk  marketing  meeting  to  be  held at  

(day,  date) 

^.   Farm  Adviser  ^ says  Gordon 

(place) 

Klelman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

will  be  the  speaker.   For  a  better  understanding  of  federal  milk 

orders  and  how  they  affect  you,  attend  the  milk  marketing  meeting 

at  _____^ ^___  . 

(day,  date)        (place) 

### 

No.  3 J   ^0  words,  I8  seconds 

county  dairy  farmers --remember  the  milk  market- 
ing meeting  to  learn  more  about  federal  orders  and  how  they  affect 

you.   It's  set  for at • 

(day,  date)  (place) 

Save  the  date, ,  for  the  milk  marketing  meeting. 

(date) 
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Milk  marketing  meeting  packet 

Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Radio  Spot  Announcements  No.  4:   70  words,  25  seconds 

(ONLY  for  Chicago  milkshed)   Why  are  milk  prices  paid  to 

farmers  acting  as  if  they  are  in  the  Chicago  milkshed,  including 

county?  That's  the  big  question  to  be  discussed  at  a 

milk  marketing  meeting.   It's  to  be  held ^^ 

(day,  date) 

.   Farm  Adviser urges 

Tplacel 
all  dairymen  to  attend.  You'll  know  more  about  how  milk  marketing 

orders  affect  your  dairy  profits  if  you  do. 

### 

No.  5:   B5  words,  30  seconds 

(ONLY  for  St,  Louis  milkshed)  How  do  federal  milk  market- 
ing orders  work?  What  effects  do  they  have,  once  they're  in  opera- 
tion? These  are  the  main  questions  to  be  discussed  at  a  milk 
marketing  meeting  for  county  dairymen.   It's  scheduled 

for at .  Gordon 

(day,  date)               (place) 
Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  on  hand.  Farm  Adviser  


urges  all  dairymen  to  attend,  because  it's  just  good  business  to  know 

everything  you  can  about  federal  milk  orders . 

### 

No.  6:  110  words,  40  seconds 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders  affect  profits  of  


county  dairymen  pretty  closely.  But  many  other  factors  affect  milk 
producers  too... prices  of  competing  farm  products,  like  corn,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  hogs... wages  of  city  folks .. .prices  of  other  foods  be- 
sides milk. . .dealers '  margins  in  handling  milk... and  others.   How  do 
all  these  conditions  affect  you  as  a  dairyman?  You'll  get  a  pretty 

good  idea  by  attending  the  milk  marketing  meeting.   Farm  Adviser  

says  it'll  be  held  __^ .__,—  ^^ • 

(day,  date)  (place) 

Gordon  Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  discuss  these  questions.  Be  sure  to  attend  the  milk  market- 
ing meeting. 
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Milk  marketing  meeting  packet 
Direct  mail  letter  No.  1 


Letterhead 


Dear  Cooperator: 

Because  federal  milk  orders  affect  our county 

dairymen  so  directly,  we've  scheduled  a  meeting  on  milk  marketing 

for  at  . 

(day,  date)  (place) 

Gordon  Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  will  be  present  to  discuss  how  milk  prices  compare 
with  other  farm  prices,  how  federal  orders  work,  how  they've  af- 
fected us,  how  much  milk  people  are  drinking,  what  city  folks'  buy- 
ing power  is,  and  other  important  conditions  affecting  dairymen. 

I  hope  you  can  be  present,  because  it  looks  like  a  mighty 
worth-while  session,  and  it's  always  good  to  know  the  conditions 
we're  working  under  with  federal  orders. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Farm  Adviser 
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Milk  marketing  meeting  packet 
Direct  mail  piece  No.  2 


Letterhead 


Dear  Cooperator: 

REMEMBER  our  MILK  MARKETING  MEETING 


Date 


(day,  date) 


(place) 

Gordon  Kleiman,  dairy  marketing  specialist  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss 

HOW  FEDERAL  MILK  ORDERS  OPERATE 

HOW  TH©r  AFFECT  DAIRYMEN 

Federal  orders  influence  our  dairy  business  definitely 
We'd  better  know  all  about  them  I 

Sincerely  yours. 


Signature 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Ideas  for  Local  Farm  and  Home  Week  Promotion  Stories 

Here  is  a  list  of  suggestions  for  writing  a  local  story  to 
promote  Farm  and  Home  Week.   If  you  will  work  one  or  more  of  these 
ideas  into  newspaper  and  radio  stories,  you'll  be  using  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  urging  folks  to  attend.   Most  of  these  tips  are 
based  on  local  names,  which  of  course  only  you  can  supply: 

1.  Number  and  names  of  persons  attending  last  year. 

2.  Names  of  some  of  those  who  may  be  going  this  year. 

3.  Statement  from  you  why  it's  worth  while  to  attend. 

4.  Any  special  plans  for  group  transportation  by  bus,  etc 

5.  Names  of  local  persons  on  Farm  and  Home  Week  program. 

6.  Success  story  of  any  county  person  who  got  an  idea  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  and  put  it  into  practical  use  for  his  own  benefit 

7.  Names  of  local  persons  who  are  officers  of  any  of  the 
special-interest  groups,  like  turkey  growers,   rural  youth,  etc., 
that  meet  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Circular  Says  Vaccination  Not  Dependable  in  Preventing  Fovl  Cholera 

Vaccination  is  not  a  dependable  way  to  prevent  fowl  cholera 
because  the  vaccines  now  available  are  not  effective  under  average 
farm  conditions,  according  to  Circular  670,  just  received  by  Farm  Ad- 
viser   . 

Instead  of  vaccination,  sulfa  drugs  are  recommended  for  use 
after  the  disease  has  definitely  been  diagnosed  as  fowl  cholera  by 
a  veterinarian.  You  can  give  the  sulfonamides  either  in  mash  or  in 
water.   If  they  are  given  early  enough  during  the  outbreak,  death 
losses  usually  stop  within  two  or  three  days. 

Besides  telling  how  to  control  an  outbreak,  the  circular 
gives  six  steps  to  follow  in  preventing  fowl  cholera.  These  steps 
are  to  keep  the  birds  healthy  by  keeping  everything  sanitary,  protect 
the  birds  from  sudden  changes  in  weather  and  feed  that  lower  their 
resistance,  buy  birds  less  than  three  months  old  for  breeding  stock 
and  day-old  chicks  for  laying  hens,  get  good  drainage  and  rotate 
range  often,  separate  young,  growing  birds  from  adult  stock,  and  take 
strict  sanitary  measures  if  fowl  cholera  appears. 

Circular  670  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  and  Dean 

Robert  Graham  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  You  can  get  a 

free  copy  from  the  farm  adviser. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Soybean  Variety  Trials  Reported  for  19^9 

(Variety  trials  are  reported  for  five  fields  over  the 
state.   Use  the  one  which  represents  your  county  conditions  best.) 

Soybean  yields  on  the  test  field  have  just 

been  received  by  Farm  Adviser . 

The  19^9  variety  trials  are  reported  in  Circular  669,  just 
received.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  from  the  adviser's  office. 

On  the  northern  field  at  DeKalb, says  Hawk- 
eye,  Richland  and  Mukden  have  been  outstanding  during  the  five  years 
1945-^9-  All  are  closely  related  genetically.  Among  the  nine  va- 
rieties planted  in  19^9,  Early  Korean  gave  the  highest  yield  for 
that  one  year  alone--25  bushels  of  high-quality  seed  an  acre.  Rich- 
land and  Hawkeye  averaged  22  bushels  an  acre  each  for  19^9  alone, 
compared  with  an  average  of  21  1/2  bushels  for  all  varieties. 

At  Urbana  for  central  Illinois  conditions,  Hawkeye,  Adams, 
Dunfield,  Illini,  Richland,  Early  Korean  and  some  experimental  va- 
rieties yielded  more  than  40  bushels  an  acre.  The  average  for  all 
18  varieties  was  39  bushels  an  acre,  a  high  average,  but  not  unusual 
for  this  field.  The  lower  yielding  varieties  were  late-maturing. 

In  southwest  Illinois  at  Alhambra,  Wabash,  Chief,  Carlin, 
Patoka  and  Gib3on--all  medium  to  late  varieties--gave  the  best  yields. 
They  were  followed  very  closely  by  Illini  and  Lincoln.  Wabash  yielded 
4o  bushels  an  acre,  Chief  38  bushels  and  the  other  five  varieties, 
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Soybean  trials  -  2 

from  35  to  37  1/2  bushels.   The  average  for  all  l8  varieties  tested 
was  34  bushels  an  acre. 

The  Browns town  field  in  south-central  Illinois  is  located 
on  Cisne-Hoyleton  soil  types  which  are  medium  fertile  and  drain  slow- 
ly. Wabash  and  Chief  each  averaged  29  bushels  an  acre  and  Lincoln 
27  bushels  for  the  three  years  19^7-^9. 

Per  extreme  southern  Illinois  at  Dixon  Springs,  varieties 
that  mature  near  the  middle  of  the  soybean  harvest  season  have  given 
the  most  uniform  yields.   The  15  varieties  tested  in  19^9  averaged 
17  bushels  an  acre.   S-100,  a  variety  developed  in  Missouri,  and 
Chief  have  performed  especially  well.   For  19^9  each  yielded  27  1/2 
bushels  an  acre. 

'  (Add  here  your  own  comments  on  recommended  varieties,  get- 
ting seed  early,  getting  certified  seed  and  so  on.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  exclusive  release  to  selected  list  of  farm  advisers 

FARM  ADVISER >  NOTE* -One  of  your  county  dairymen  recently  received 
state -wide  recognition  when  his  herd  ranked  among  the  top  ten  for 
production  in  the  entire  state.   This  is  quite  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, and  we  would  like  to  work  with  you  in  giving  him  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves.  The  material  is  already  set  in  story  form  with  the 
supplementary  information  in  the  accompanying  table.   If  you  would 
please  insert  the  necessary  information  and  pass  it  along  to  your 
local  paper,  the  story  should  help  to  boost  dairying  in  your  county. 

Local  Dairyman  Merits  State-Wide  DHIA  Recognition 


Farm  Adviser 

( name } 
county  dairyman 


recently  announced  that  the  herd  of 

ranked 


(name) 


(address) 


among  the  10  highest  producing  herds  in  the  entire  state  on  dairy 

herd  improvement  association  test  for  December. 

___^ 's  herd  of  ,^^_^  _...-»_-_-_-»_ 

(name)  (No. }  (purebred  or  grade)   (breed) 

averaged       pounds  of  milk  and       pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 

TNoTJ  TWoTJ 

for  December. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  all-state  DHIA  average  was  684 
pounds  of  milk  and  28  pounds  of  fat  per  cow,  according  to  Leo  Fryman, 
University  of  Illinois  dairyman  and  head  of  DHIA  work  for  the  state. 

Fryman  explained  that  herds  are  rated  according  to  the  av- 
erage pounds  of  fat  produced  per  cow.  There  were  1,727  herds  total- 
ing 36,250  cows  on  test  for  December. 

(Give  your  county  dairyman  a  "pat  on  the  back"  here,  and  men- 
tion some  of  his  methods  that  helped  him  to  produce  such  a  high  aver- 
age.) .30. 


Association 


Owner 


No. 

cows  Breed 


Milk   Fat 


Kankakee  #3,  Kankakee 
McHenry  #2,  W.  McHenry 
Boone  #2,  Belvidere 
She  Iby ,  Mowea  qua 
Douglas,  Arthur 
Carroll  #1,  Thomson 
tihite  side.  Prophets  town 
Tazewell  #1, Washington 
Winnebago  #2,  Durand 
Effingham  #1, Effingham 


Mrs.  Maude  Martin 
Hickory  Creek  Farm  No 
Bunch  and  Horton 
Fred  Shuster 
Ed  Gingrich 
Leslie  Durward 
William  Wiersema 
Ralph  Muller 
Glen  Crowley 
H.  G.  Jansen 


10 

G  H 

15^7 

37 

P  B  H 

1537 

22 

G  H 

1^39 

11 

GG&GH 

1062 

7 

GG&GH 

1083 

9 

G  H 

1393 

16 

PB&GH 

1319 

13 

P  B  H 

1275 

19 

P  B  G 

997 

19 

PB&GH 

1316 

57. 4 
55.5 
53.8 
53.0 

55.1 

52.0 
51.5 

5C.8 

50.5 
49.6 


GH--Grade  Holstein 
PBH- -Purebred  Holstein 


PB&GH- -Purebred  and  Grade  Holstein 
PBG- -Purebred  Guernsey 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

W>I-L"L  to  Broadcast  Farm  and  Home  Week  Programs 

February  5-8  are  circled  dates  on  the  calendars  of  many 
Illinois  farm  families.   Those  are  the  dates  of  the  50th  Annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Urbana . 

Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  to  attend. 

As  in  past  years,  the  University  radio  station,  W-I-L-L 
(580  kc)  will  broadcast  several  of  the  programs  daily.  Direct  pick- 
ups will  be  made  from  lecture  rooms  and  various  parts  of  the  campus. 

Here  are  some  of  the  programs  to  be  broadcast: 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  5 

9: CO  a.m.   Rural  Youth  at  Farm  and  Home  Week--Jessie  Heathman 
10:00  a.m.   Outlook  for  Foreign  Markets  for  Farm  Products--L.  J.  Norton 
10:45  a.m.   Inflation  and  the  Domestic  Economy--L.  H.  Simerl 
12:00  noon  Illinois  Farm  Hour- -Jack  Murray 
1;00  p.m.  Home maker s '  Quarter  Hour--Jes3ie  Heathman 
2:00  p.m.   Outlook: 

for  Poultry  and  Eggs--E.  E.  Broadbent 
for  Farm  Costs  and  Net  Income--F.  J.  Reiss 
for  Farm  Family  Living  Costs--Mrs.  Ruth  Freeman 
3:00  p.m.  What  the  University  Means  to  the  Farm  Family--Dr.  George  D. 

Stoddard 

TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  6 

9:00  a.m.  Fundamental  Factors  in  Grain  Prices--G.  L.  Jordan 

10:30  a.m.  Customs  Around  the  World--International  Students 

12:00  noon  Illinois  Farm  Hour- -Jack  Murray 

1:00  p.m.  Homemakers*  Quarter  Hour- -Jessie  Heathman 

1:30  p.m.  How  Does  Management  Influence  Egg  Ouality?--S.  F.  Ridlen 

2:00  p.m.  Personal  Needs  for  Self-Improvement--H.  C.  Hand 

3:00  p.m.  Economic  Policy  for  Agriculture--Dr .  Arthur  R.  Upgren 
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W-I-L-L  Broadcasts  -  2 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7 


Illinois  Safe  Homes  Award- -Gladys  Ward 
What  Type  Hogs  Should  Farmers  Raise? --Panel 
Factors  Affecting  the  Demand  for  Meat--E.  J.  Working 
Illinois  Farm  Hour- -Jack  Murray 
Home maker s '  Quarter  Hour--Jessie  Heathman 
10  Years  Experience  With  Legume  Silage--Paul  Montavon 
Better  Quality  Hay  for  Illinoi3--Panel 
The  American  Family  in  Today's  World--Mrs.  Charles  N. 

DeShazo 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

This  Year  in  Housing--D.  G.  Carter 

Family  Satisfactions  in  Housing- -Madonna  Fitzgerald 

Illinois  Farm  Hour — Jack  Murray 

Homemakers '  Quarter  Hour--Jessie  Heathman 

Supplying  Continuous  Power  to  Farms --Deane  Searls 

Today's  Rural  Electrification  Problem3--Panel 

War  or  Peace  in  the  Far  East--Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Tall  Fescues  Good,  but  Not  to  Replace  Bromegrass  Where  Brome  Does  Well 

Alta  and  Kentucky  31  fescues  are  fast-growing  grasses  that 
do  well  on  most  soils  in  Illinois,  especially  southern  counties.  But 
these  tall  fescues  should  not  be  used  to  replace  bromegrass  where 
bromegrass  grows  well,  recommends  Farm  Adviser  . 

He  says  tall  fescues  can  be  used  as  a  pure  seeding  or  in 
mixtures  for  grass  waterways.  They  have  a  strong  root  system  and  es- 
tablish quickly. 

You  can  also  use  fescues  as  part  of  a  seeding  mixture  on 
soils  of  low  fertility  where  use  of  bromegrass  is  questionable. 

Fescues  are  good  on  light  soil  that  is  inclined  to  be 
drouthy,  or  on  disturbed  soil  areas,  or  on  athletic  fields. 

You  can  seed  small  acreages  in  late  fall,  winter  or  early 
spring  for  pastures  near  farm  buildings  where  you  want  some  perman- 
ency. They  can  also  be  used  as  a  permanent  cover  crop  to  replace 
annual  seedings  of  winter  rye  for  pasture. 

But,  emphasizes  ,  livestock  don't  like  tall  fes- 
cue alone  very  well.  R.  F.  Fuelleman,  College  of  Agriculture  pasture 
specialist,  says  some  yearling  ewes  on  abundant  alta  fescue  pasture 
at  Urbana  for  102  days  last  summer  ended  the  season  with  a  loss  of 
six  pounds  an  acre  in  weight  gains  for  the  lot.  Next  door  a  similar 
lot  on  a  mixture  of  grasses  for  58  days  gained  381  pounds  an  acre. 

In  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  tall  fescue  is  recommended 
in  mixture  with  Ladino  clover  and  Korean  lespedeza  or  other  clovers. 
And  it's  recommended  with  timothy  and  redtop  as  a  permanent  pasture, 
especially  where  cattle  are  involved. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole,  tall  fescue  is  recommended  as  part 
of  renovation  seeding  mixtures  where  the  seedbed  is  rough  and  fertil- 
ity is  low,  or  as  a  pure  seeding  for  seed  production. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


January  26,   1951 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  In 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  first  of  six  2-panel  folders  prepared 
as  a  follow-up  to  the  "Six-Point  Soft  Vtoeat  Iinprovement  Program." 

You'll  notice  that  this  folder  covers  the  iinportant  first 
step  in  improving  the  production  of  soft  wheat — testing  and  treating 
the  soil.  Your  quota  of  the  folder  is  being  sent  under  separate  cover, 
and  the  copies  should  be  mailed  to  your  cooperating  farmers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  suggested  tie- in  press-radio  news  story  is  also  enclosed, 
and  you  will  probably  want  to  prepare  other  stories  on  the  soil- 
testing  facilities  available  in  your  county.  Additional  information 
can  be  found  in  the  mimeographed  outline  and  6-panel  folder  sent  to 
you  last  fall. 

This  is  the  tentative  mailing  schedule  for  the  remaining 
five  folders: 


March  --  Weed  Control 
May  --  Harvest  Right  and  Store  Right 
June  --  Use  the  Best  Cultural  Practices 
July  --  Use  an  Adapted  Variety 
September  --  Clean  and  Treat  All  Seed 

Supplies  of  these  folders  will  be  sent  to  you  for  distribu- 
tion during  the  month  designated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Hadley/^ad 
Extension  Editor 
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From  Extdnslon  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Press- radio  story  tie-in  vith 

mailing  of  soft  vheat  in^rovement  folder 


Soil  Testing  Is  First  Step  in  Wheat  Improvement 

February  is  the  month  iihen  ,..„.....,^  county  farmers  vlll  want  to  take 
the  first  step  in  a  sound  6'-point  program  to  ioprove  their  soft  vheat  production, 
Farm  Adviser  __,_  — «— — _  ^*^*  "^^^^  veek. 

That  first  step,  __.,.._._^  said,  is  to  start  a  soil  improvement  program 
on  every  acre  of  vheat  land.  This  means  having  the  soil  tested  for  plant  food 
needs  and  making  plans  to  apply  the  plant  food  in  the  amounts  shovn  by  the  soil 
tests • 

^^________^___^  pointed  out  that  ..........^^^  county  is  cooperating  vith  all 

other  southern  Illinois  counties  in  an  all*out  program  to  improve  soft  wheat  pro- 
duction in  this  area  of  the  state.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  proposed  an  improvement  program  covering  six  major  points.  These 
six  points  include  soil  improvement,  weed  control,  improved  harvesting  and  storing, 
the  use  of  good  cultural  practices,  the  use  of  an  adapted  i^eat  variety  and  the 
cleaning  and  treating  of  all  wheat  seed  before  planting. 

Special  information  on  each  of  these  six  points  is  available  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  farm  adviser. 

While  testing  and  treating  the  soil  is  the  first  step  in  a  soil  iioprove- 
ment  program,  .^___^^_  flays  every  farmer  should  also  plan  to  use  deep-rooted 
legumes  in  his  ^eat-growing  rotations.  Studies  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
show  that  wheat  yields  can  be  increased  as  much  as  8  biishels  an  acre  by  growing 
legumes  ahead  of  wheat. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  IIXINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  JaDUSry    27;     195^  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Holding  the 
I>egume'Grass  Winter  Show: 

Be;  Effectiveness  of  Legume^Grass  Promotion 

This  letter  is  confirmation  of  the  request  in  this  week's 
"It  Says  Here..."  for  copies  of  all  press,  radio  and  direct  mail  pro- 
motion materials  you  used  to  promote  the  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show. 

Perhetps  you  can  turn  this  assignment  over  to  one  of  your 
good  girls  in  the  office.  Begardless  of  how  it  is  done,  it  would 
help  us  a  great  deal  if  we  could  receive: 

1.  Clippings  or  tear  sheets  from  newspapers  that  carried  both  advance 
and  follow-up  stories  on  the  show, 

2.  Script  material  or  program  material  used  by  your  radio  stations. 

3.  Stories  and  layouts  used  in  county  farm  bureau  publications. 
k.     Direct-mail  letters  and  cards  sent  to  farmers  in  the  county. 

5.  Posters  and  other  display  material. 

6.  A  statement  of  all  other  promotion  aids  used. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hadles^ead 
Exteimon  Editor 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illlnpls 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Rules  Ready  on  1931  ^-H  Sheep  Shearing  Contest 

Rules  for  the  1951  National  4-H  Sheep  Shearing  contest  have 
been  released  by  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  anyone  Inter- 
ested In  the  contest  can  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  rules  from  his  office. 

Club  members  can  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the  

county  sheep  growers  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  by  taking  part  In 

the  sheep  shearing  and  wool  preparation  project  this  year,  

says.  They  can  also  Increase  their  knowledge  and  Income. 

Wool  Is  In  short  supply  and  In  hea^/y  demand  this  year,  as 

a  result  of  the  military  needs  for  large  supplies.   The  number  of 

sheep  needs  to  be  Increased  to  help  meet  this  Increased  demand  for 

wool.   4-H  Clubbers  can  help  by  learning  how  to  shear  and  take  a 

share  In  handling  more  wool. 

At  least  two  and  maybe  three  sheep  shearing  schools  will 
be  held  In  Illinois  this  year,    points  out.  Anyone  Inter- 
ested may  write  to  the  extension  livestock  specialists  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  more  Information  now. 

Club  members  enrolled  In  the  shearing  project  are  urged  to 
attend  one  of  the  schools.   They  will  learn  how  to  hold  a  sheep  while 
shearing  it,  how  to  handle  the  shearing  machine  properly,  how  to  tie 
fleeces  and  how  to  increase  the  market  value  of  the  wool  by  avoiding 
second  cuts . 

College  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  first-  and  second- 
place  national  winners  by  the  Sunbeam  Corporation,  sponsors  of  the 
project,  with  $50  savings  bonds  to  the  next  six.   State  winners  will 
receive  a  cowhide  leather  belt  with  engraved  silver  buckle. 
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?'rom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Jniversity  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Jrbana,  Illinois 


'special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

[iOcal  4-H  Club  Leaders  to  Attend  Conference 

Local  volunteer  4-H  Club  leaders  of 
scheduled  to  attend  a  district  conference  on 

in 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser 


county  are 
at  the 


says  that  the 


leaders  who  attend  the  conference  will  get  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  club  members.  They  will  also  get  inspira- 
tion and  enjoyment  from  meeting  with  other  local  leaders  from  sur- 
rounding counties. 

Leaders  planning  to  attend  include:  


The  program  for  the  day  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  with  regis- 
tration and  musical  mixers.  The  topic,  "Meeting  the  Needs  of  Youth" 
will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  period. and 


,  state  4-H  Club  staff  members  from  the 


Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  present  to  conduct  this  part 
of  the  program. 


At  noon  leaders  will  be  guests  of 


at 


the  annual  recognition  luncheon  to  be  held  in . 

Janice  Beckstrom,  state  rural  recreation  extension  specialist,  will 
lead  group  singing  after  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  the  state  4-H  staff  members  will  answer 
questions  from  the  question  box.   Prom  2:30  until  adjournment  at  3:30 
p.m..  Miss  Beckstrom  will  conduct  recreation  for  the  leaders  that  they 
can  use  in  their  own  clubs.  All  county  leaders  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  conference. 
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FTom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
[Jrbana,  Illinois 


3pecial  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


;heck  Heating  Equipment  to  Prevent  Fire  Loss 

Your  chances  of  fire  losses  from  stoves  or  furnaces  go  up 
sonsiderably  in  cold  weather,  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  


You  can  easily  lose  a  year's  profits  or  a  life  as  a  result 
of  a  needless  fire,  says.   Carbon  monoxide  casualties  al- 
so take  their  toll  each  winter. 

Fire  losses  in  farm  homes  reach  their  peak  during  the  winter 
heating  season,  according  to  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Safety  Com- 
mittee. You  can  prevent  these  losses  before  they  occur  by  simple, 
routine  inspections.  When  you  find  a  fire  hazard,  correct  it  im- 
mediately . 

Check  your  chimney  to  see  that  all  joints  are  tight.   Pro- 
tect combustible  roofs  with  a  spark  arrester.   See  that  all  stove  or 
furnace  pipes  are  in  good  condition  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  walls, 
ceilings,  curtains  or  other  combustible  materials.   Use  a  metal  floor 
cover  under  wood  or  coal  stoves.   Use  metal  containers  for  ashes.   Do 
not  use  gasoline  or  kerosene  to  start  a  fire. 

Be  sure  the  damper  in  a  stove  or  furnace  pipe  is  never 
closed  enough  to  force  gases  out  into  a  room.   It  is  better  to  reg- 
ulate "draw"  with  a  check  draft.  When  you  fire  with  coal,  add  new 
fuel  to  one  side  of  the  fire  to  guard  against  completely  extinguish- 
ing the  flame.   Provide  some  ventilation  in  the  bedroom  when  you  re- 
tire at  night. 

Always  check  for  leaky  fuel  lines  if  you  have  an  oil  stove 
|or  furnace.   Keep  the  equipment  in  a  safe  mechanical  condition. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumf ord  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Schedule  of  College  Specialists 
Attending  Each  County  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show 


January  l6    Pope -Hard in 


H.  G.  Eussell,  livestock 

J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 

G.  E.  McKibben,  agronomy 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

A.  B.  Ayers,  machinery 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag,  economics 

R.  A.  Jarnagin,  editorial 


January  17    Union 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
G.  E.  McKibben,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 


January  18    Jackson 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
G.  E.  McKibben,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 


January  19    Williamson 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
G.  E,  McKibben,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 


January  23    Franklin 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
H.  A.  Gate,  agronomy 
C.  S.  Rhode,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


January  2^*-    Hamilton 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
H.  A.  Cate,  agronomy 
C.  S.  Rhode,  dairy 
F,  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


January  25    Washington 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
H.  A.  Gate,  agronomy 
C.  S.  Rhode,  dairy 
F.  W,  Andrew,  machinery 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

R,  A.  Jarnagin,  editorial 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

J,  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

R.  A.  Jarnagin,  editorial 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 
J.  E.  Wills,  ag. economics 
R.  A.  Jarnagin,  editorial 
F.  W,  Andrew,  machinery 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

J.  £.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

J.  A.  Murray,  editorial 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag,  economics 

J.  A.  Murray,  editorial 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

J.  A.  Murray,  editorial 


(over) 


Specialists  at  Legume-Grass  Shows  -  2 


January  26    Madison 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 

H.  A.  Gate,  agronomy 

C.  S.  Ehode,  dairy 

A.  B.  Ayers,  machinery 


January  30    Bond 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  E.  Ayers,  machinery 


January  31    Montgomery 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J,  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 


February  1    Macoupin 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


February  2    Sangamon 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

J.  A,  Murray,  editorial 


Bill  Armon,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

Hadley  Read,  editorial 


Bill  Armon,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

Hadley  Read,  editorial 


Bill  Armon,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

J.  E.  Wills,  ag.  economics 

Hadley  Read,  editorial 

E.  D.  Walker,  conservation 


Bill  Armon,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 

J.  E,  Wills,  ag.  economics 

Hadley  Read,  editorial 

E.  D.  Walker,  conservation 


February  5' 8  Exhibit  on  display  at  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Champaign. 


February  13   Effingham 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
McKlbben  or  Gate,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


February  ik      Richland 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
McKlbben  or  Gate,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


C.  M,  Llnsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 

Ag.  economics 

Editorial  office 

Frank  Purnell,  conservation 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

Ag.  economics 

Editorial  office 

Frank  Purnell,  conservation 


Specialists  at  Ldgune-Orass  Shows  -  3 


February  15   Lawrence 


G.  E.  Carlisle,  livestock 
McKibben  or  Gate,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 


February  I6   Edf^r 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
McKibben  or  Cat e,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  4airy 
A.  R.  Ayers ^  machinery 


February  20   Cass 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackl^man,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 


February  21   Adams 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayera,  machinery 


February  22   Henderson 


February  23 


H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 

McDonough 

H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
J.  C,  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
F.  W,  Andrew,  machinery 


February  2?   Mercer 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
R.  F.  Fuelleman,  agronomy 
L.  R.  Fryman,  dairy 
A«  R.  Ayers,  machinery 


February  28   Knox 


March  1 


G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
R.  F.  Fuelleman,  agronomy 
L.  R.  Fryman,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 
Tazewell 

G.  R,  Carlisle,  livestock 
R.  F.  Fuelleman,  agronomy 
L.  R.  Fryman,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 


CM.  Linsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


CM.  Linsley,  soils 
H.  B,  Petty,  insects 
.Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 
Frank  Purnell,  conservation 


CM.  Linsley,  soils 

H.  B,  Petty,  insects 

L.  J.  Noordhoff,  editorial 

Ag.  economics 


CM.  Linsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

L.  J.  Noordhoff,  editorial 

Ag.  economics 


C.  M.  Linsley,  soils 

H,  B»  Petty,  insects 

L,  J.  Noordhoff,  editorial 

Ag.  economics 


C  M.  Linsley,  soils 

H.  B.  Petty,  insects 

L.  J.  Noordhoff,  editorial 

Ag.  economics 


A.  U.  Thor,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


A.  U.  Thor,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


A,  U.  Thor,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Local  SCS  representative 
Ag.  eoonoaicB 


Specialists  at  Leguae-Orass  Shows  -  h 


March  2 


March  6 


March  7 


March  8 


March  9 


March  13 


March  Ik 


March  15 


March  l6 


Woodford 

G.  B.  Carlisle,  livestock 
R.  F.  Fuelleman,  agronomy 
L.  R.  Fryman,  dairy 
F.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 

Stark 

H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 

Henry 

H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W,  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers I  machinery 

Carroll 

H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W,  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
P.  W.  Andrew,  machinery 

Stephenson 

H.  G.  Russell,  livestock 
W.  0.  Scott,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 

F.  W,  Andrew,  machinery 

Lee 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 

A.  R.  Ayers,  machlnery 

Kane 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 

Will 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 
J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 
A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 

Grundy 

0.  R.  Carlisle,  livestock 

J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy 

J.  G.  Cash,  dairy 

A.  R.  Ayers,  machinery 


A.  U.  Thor,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 
Ag«  economics 
Editorial  office 


CM.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag  economics 
Editorial  office 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B,  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


C.  M.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


CM.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


C  M.  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  Insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 


C.  M,  Llnsley,  soils 
H.  B.  Petty,  insects 
Ag.  economics 
Editorial  office 
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Prom  Extension  Fdltorlal  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers  In  the  30  Illinois  counties 
eligible  to  enroll  In  the  1951  G.M.&O.  Rural  Youth 
Community  Service  Program. 


FOR  RELEASE  TO  WEEKLY  PAPERS  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1951 

Note:   a  special  release  will  be 
sent  to  all  daily  papers 
on  this  date 


Announce  Rural  Youth  Service  Plan  for  1951 

Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  announces  that  the  Illinois  Rural  Youth  Community  Serv- 
ice Program  will  be  carried  on  again  in  1951. 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad  in  the  30  counties  in  Illinois  which  it  serves  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  plan  provides  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois for  a  boy  or  girl  in  seven  of  the  eligible  counties .  

county  is  among  those  served  by  the  railroad  and  is  thus  eligible  to 
compete  for  one  of  the  scholarships. 

Two  of  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  the  amount  of 
$400,  three  will  be  for  $300  and  two  will  be  for  $250.   They  will  be 
used  for  study  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  during  the  school  year  1952-53. 

Awards  will  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  community  serv 
ice  activities  carried  on  during  1951  by  eligible  county  Rural  Youth 
groups  that  enroll  in  the  program.   Judging  will  be  made  on  a  final 
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add  community  service  -  2 

report  of  its  service  activities  submitted  by  each  Rural  Youth  group 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Any  boy  or  girl  in  counties  which  are  awarded  one  of  the 
seven  scholarships  is  eligible  to  receive  the  scholarship,  provided 
that  he  or  she  submits  an  application  and  meets  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  University.  They  must  also  be  approved  by  their  county 
farm  or  home  adviser  and  must  submit  an  essay  of  not  more  than  1,000 
words  on  "The  Railroad  Industry."  Scholarship  winners  will  be  chosen 
by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

Scholarships  in  the  1950  program  were  awarded  to  county 
Rural  Youth  groups  as  follows:   $400,  Marshall-Putnam  and  Pulaski- 
Alexander;  $300,  St.  Clair,  Randolph  and  Jackson;  $250, Sangamon  and 
Will. 

In  addition  to  these  counties,  other  counties  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  1951  awards  include:   Calhoun,  Cass,  Cook,  Greene, 
Grundy,  Jersey,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  Logan,  Macoupin,  Madison,  Mason, 
McLean,  Menard,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Peoria,  Perry,  Pike,  Scott,  Tazewell, 
Union  and  Woodford . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Provide  First  Aid  Kits  Around  Farms 

j  You  may  save  your  life  or  prevent  serious  infection  by 

promptly  and  correctly  treating  injuries  that  may  occur  on  your  farm 
or  in  your  farm  home. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser points  out  that 

you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  those  who  work  with  you  to  provide  adequate 
and  up-to-date  first  aid  materials  and  equipment.   Locate  these  first 
aid  kits  at  convenient  places  in  your  home,  on  your  farm  equipment 
and  in  your  farm  buildings. 

Good  first  aid  kits  need  not  be  expensive  or  difficult  to 
provide.   Homemade  kits  containing  the  essential  medications,  dress- 
ings and  supplies  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  more  costly  kits  on  the 
market.   A  tight  box,  preferably  metal,  such  as  a  cash  box  or  fishing 
tackle  box,  or  even  a  tightly  coverea  tin  can,  will  make  a  suitable 
container.   The  box  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well  labeled. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  recommends  the  following 
materials  for  assembling  a  good  first  aid  kit:   rolls  of  adhesive  tape 
of  varying  widths,  sterile  cotton,  cloth  that  sticks,  sterile  cloth 
for  large  bandages  and  tourniquets,  tube   of  sterile  white  vaseline 
for  minor  burns,  scissors,  boric  acid,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
an  accepted  antiseptic,  and  aromatic  spirts  of  ammonia. 

You  can  put  small  kits  on  the  tractor,  combine  and  other  im- 
portant equipment. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


;jollege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  FebruarV    2'J  f     195'^  ^^^  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Farm  Adviser  and  Home  Adviser: 

Here  are  some  aids  to  help  you  promote  National  ^-H  Club 
Week,  March  3-11*  This  kit  contains  four  fill-in  type  news  stories, 
two  pages  of  radio  spot  announcements,  some  suggested  radio  topics 
and  news  stories  that  you  can  get  in  your  county,  a  suggested  illus- 
trated circular  letter  to  prospective  members  in  your  county,  and  a 
list  of  radio  broadcasts  saluting  U-H  during  National  Club  Week. 

We  suggest  that  you  contact  your  county  newspaper  editors 
and  ask  their  cooperation  in  helping  to  promote  National  U-H  Club 
Week.  Most  of  this  material  has  been  designed  for  use  during  Na- 
tional Club  Week,  since  that  is  the  time  for  concentrated  effort  to 
enroll  more  members  in  k-E  Clubs  in  your  county. 

Sincerely, 

EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 

RAJism 
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SUGGESTED  CIBCULAB  LETTER  TO  PROSPECTIVE  U-H  CLUB  MEMBERS  IN  YOUR  COUNTY 


(Use  your  cooperative  letterhead) 


Dear 


This  is  National  4-H  Club  Week.  This  week  is  set  aside 
each  year  so  that  the  k-E  Club  members  in  each  county  of  the  United 
States  can  make  a  common  effort  to  tell  every  boy  and  girl  about 
k-E  Club  work  and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  join  this  worth-while 
organization. 

^-H  Clubbers  "learn  by  doing."  They  choose  and  carry  on 
projects  throughout  the  year  which  teach  them  better  farming  and 
better  homemaking  methods .  They  make  many  friends  and  learn  cooper- 
ation through  their  club  activities.  They  learn  to  be  better  citi- 
zens, to  take  better  care  of  their  health  and  to  help  make  their 
farms  and  homes  safer  places  to  live  and  work. 

Boys  and  girls  who  join  k-E  Clubs  pledge  their  heads  to 
clearer  thinking,  their  hearts  to  greater  loyalty,  their  hands  to 
larger  service,  and  their  health  to  better  living.  Living  up  to 
this  pledge  together  gives  them  a  firm  foundation  for  becoming  bet- 
ter citizens  and  better  individuals  as  they  grow  older  and  accept 
the  leadership  and  responsibilities  in  their  communities. 

It's  easy  to  join  a  ^^--H  Club  and  enjoy  the  fun,  fellow- 
ship, education  and  training  for  leadership  that  membership  offers. 

Don't  forget  the  fun  of  summer  camping  that  all  county 

U-H'ers  enjoy  at  .  All  you  have  to 

do  to  join  k'E   is  to  fill  out  an  enrollment  card  and  attend  regular 
club  meetings.  Get  an  enrollment  card  at  your  county  extension 
office  or  from  a  local  club  leader.  Do  it  today,  and  get  in  the 
^-H  Club  habit. 

Sincerely, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


County  Observes  National  ^-H  Club  Week 


county  k'E  Club  members  this  year  are  observing  National 


k-E  Club  Week  from  March  3  through  11. 

As  usual  during  National  Club  Week,  emphasis  of  k~E  activity  will  be  di- 
rected toward  getting  new  members  to  enroll  in  club  work  for  the  coming  year,  says 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser ,  The  membership  goal  for  

county  this  year  has  been  set  at  . 

Some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  the  county  to  sign  up  new  members  and 
tell  the  story  of  k^E  Club  work,  says ,  are:  


i<--H  Club  members  all  over  the  country  will  be  using  methods  such  as 
these  this  week  to  put  into  practice  the  National  ^-H  Club  Week  theme :  "Working 
Together  for  World  Understanding,"   U-H'ers  consider  their  campaigns  for  new  mem- 
bers one  of  their  most  in^ortant  duties,  since  club  work  is  one  means  of  building 
better  citizens  and  working  for  a  better  world. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


County  ^-H  Clubs  Plan  Big  Year  in  19^1 


National  k-E  Club  Week,  March  3-11*  is  the  time  to  make  plans  for  a  big 

club  year  in  1951;  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  . 

county  k'E  Clubs  made  a  good  record  in  their  ^-H  activities 


last  year,  said.  But  we  are  going  to  try  even  harder  to  do  better 

this  year. 

One  of  our  goals  in  1951  is  to  enroll  new  k-E  Club  members.  The 

state  goal  of  6o,000  members  will  be  reached  if  each  club  in  Illinois  enrolls  one 
new  member  over  the  number  it  had  last  year. 

Outstanding  club  members  last  year  included  


Here  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  county  clubs  took 

part  last  year: 


Both  home  economics  and  agricultural  clubs  held  county  contests  and 
demonstrations.  Winners  of  these  contests  included: 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

It*s  Easy  to  Join  a  ^-H  Club 

If  you  want  to  Join  a  ^-H  Club,  all  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out  an  en- 
rollment card,  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser . 

Get  one  of  these  cards  from  any  k-E  Club  leader  or  from  the  county  ex- 
tension office.  Age  limits  for  ij-H  Club  members  are  10  to  21  years. 

After  you  have  filled  out  the  enrollment  card,  turn  it  in  to  the  local 
club  leader  or  to  the  county  farm  or  home  adviser.   Then  start  attending  regular 
club  meetings  of  the  club  nearest  your  home. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will  do  as  a  club  member  is  to  select  your 
project  or  projects  that  you  want  to  carry  on  this  year.  You  will  keep  records 
on  your  project,  carry  it  through  to  completion,  and  so  "learn  by  doing"  better 
farming  or  homemaking  practices. 

Some  of  the  projects  you  can  select  in  home  economics  include  


Approved  projects  on  the  agricultural  side  of  k-E  Club  work  include 


Two  of  the  most  important  things  to  do  after  you  become  a  ^-H  Club  mem- 
ber,    says,  is  to  attend  every  meeting  of  your  local  club  and  to 

start  your  projects  at  the  time  set  in  the  rules  and  carry  them  through  to  comple- 
tion. These  are  what  will  make  you  a  good  club  member. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


County  k'E  Enrollment  Numbers 


Enrollment  in  Illinois  home  economics  ^-H  Clubs  jumped  2,057  during  1950. 
Total  membership  almost  reached  the  30,000  mark. 

county' s  part  in  the  home  economics  enrollment  numbers 

,  says  Home  Adviser .  National  k-E   Club 


Week  March  3-11  is  a  good  time  to  review  our  accomplishments  and  plans,  she  says. 

county  expects  to  increase  its  membership  by  adding  members 

to  the  existing  clubs  and  organizing  new  clubs. 

Over  k6,000   home  economics  projects  were  taken  by  the  girls  and  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  ^-H  Cliib  program.  Clothing  claimed  20,779  members,  almost  70  percent 
of  the  toal  enrollment . 

Foods  ranked  second,  with  17,058  members.  All  counties  participated  in 
the  eight  different  subjects  in  foods.  The  Room  Improvement  and  Party-a-Month 
projects  each  took  10  percent  of  the  state  enrollment.  About  eight  percent  of  the 
enrollment  was  in  the  Leisure  Hour  and  special  projects. 

Two  k'E   club  girls  received  national  awards  during  1950.  Elva  M. 
Dedert,  Adams  county,  won  her  award  in  the  National  Frozen  Foods  Canning  Contest. 
The  national  winner  in  the  Clothing  contest  was  Beverly  Moss,  Hock  Island  county. 

Delegates  to  the  1950  National  k-E   Club  camp  were  DlAr?ne  Mathre,  DeKalb 

county,  and  Barbara  Tbiebaud,  Greene  county .  Both  young  girls  are  now  students  at 

the  University  of  Illinois.  The  Danforth  camp  winner  last  year  was  Shirley  Webber, 

Edgar  coujity. 
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National  h-E   C]ub  Week 
Eadio  Spot  Announcements 


Young  friends,  if  you  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  Interested  In 
agriculture  or  homemaking,  and  villing  to  work  hard  to  learn  good  farming  and 
homemaklng  practices,  you  are  eligible  to  Join  a  k-E  Club.  Four-H  offers  you 
valuable  training  that  can't  be  had  anywhere  else  at  any  price.  See  a  local 

I  leader  or  visit  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser  for  facts  on  k-E,     Join  a  k-E 

I  Club . 

If  you  are  a  business  man  or  woman,  interested  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  your  community,  find  out  what  the  k-E  Clubs  in  your  neighborhood  are  doing. 
You'll  find  they're  building  good,  responsible  citizens.  U-H  needs  your  Interest... 
and  deserves  your  support.  You  need  k-E, 

This  week  k-E   Club  members  in  our  county  are  observing  National  k-E 
Club  Week.  During  this  time,  they're  making  a  special  effort  to  interest  you  in 
the  farm,  home  and  community  projects  which  help  ^-H'ers  to  learn  by  doing.  If 
you  have  a  youngster  of  k-E   age,  10  to  21,  encourage  him  to  join  a  club.  And  for 
your  own  benefit,  make  it  a  special  point  this  week  to  learn  more  about  k-E, 
You'll  find  club  work  is  making  some  Important  contributions  in  building  good 
citizens. 

********** 

Friends,  have  you  ever  heard  the  motto  of  the  ^-H  Clubs?  TO  MAKE  THE 
BEST  BETTEE.  In  observing  this  motto,  ^i-H'ers  pledge  their  heads  to  clearer 
thinking,  their  hearts  to  greater  loyalty,  their  hands  to  larger  service,  and 
their  health  to  better  living.  With  HEAD,  HEABT,  HAND,  AND  HEALTH,  k-E   Club  mem- 
bers are  MAKING  THE  BEST  BETTER. 
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What  does  k-E   accomplish?  Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  that  question?  If 

you  have  a  youngster  in  club  work,  you  already  know  the  answer,  Tou  know  that  your 

boy  or  girl  is  learning  valuable  skills  in  agriculture  and  homemaking.  You  know 

that  he  learns  to  work  out  his  problems  in  a  democratic  manner.  He  is  developing 

leadership  in  club,  school  and  community  activities.  And  you  know  that  ^-H  is 

meeting  his  needs  for  wholesome  recreation  and  social  activities.  If  your  boy  or 

girl  is  not  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  ^-H  Club  membership,  don't  let  time  slip 

by.  Any  local  club  leader  or  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser  can  tell  you  how 

easy  it  is  for  a  youngster  to  join  a  ^-H  Club. 

********** 

Have  you  ever  wished  that  you  could  find  more  constructive  things  to  do 
with  yoir spare  time?  Almost  everyone  has... and  here's  a  suggestion.  Leaders  are 
i needed.  Leaders  for  k-E   Clubs.  No  doubt  you  already  know  about  the  good  work 
ibeing  done  by  the  U-H  Clubs .  But  before  more  youngsters  can  benefit  from  k-E, 
adult  volunteers  are  needed  who  can  take  over  the  Jobs  as  leaders  and  assistant 
! leaders  of  clubs.  Practically  anyone  with  experience  in  farming  or  homemaking, 
who  is  interested  in  working  with  young  people,  can  qualify  as  a  k-E  Club  leader. 

;See  your  farm  or  home  adviser  about  it  today. 

********** 

I         Just  a  reminder  that  this  is  National  k-E  Club  Week,  The  good  work  being 
done  by  U-H'ers  today  is  the  foundation  of  successful  careers  tomorrow.  Encourage 
your  youngster  to  join  a  club  and  share  in  the  experiences  and  opportunities  ^-H 

1  offers . 
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'From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Utoiversity  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


A.  Some  suggestions  for  local  newspaper  stories  you  can  find  in  your  county  to 
help  promote  National  k'E  Club  Week: 

1.  Experience  story  from  some  outstanding  U-H  boy  or  girl  of  former 
years  who  has  been  successful  about  how  club  work  helped  him  or  her  to  achieve 
that  success. 

2,  Stories  about  your  outstanding  county  leaders,  those  with  long 
service,  or  those  doing  an  especially  good  Job,  It  is  very  important  that 
leaders  and  the  part  they  play  are  recognized, 

3«  Human  interest  stories  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  club 
work,  their  experiences  and  how  club  work  can  be  fun,  interesting  and  educa- 
tional for  prospective  members . 

k.     A  story  from  a  k'E  parent  or  two  telling  how  much  having  their 
children  in  club  work  has  meant  to  them.  Beam  this  story  toward  the  parents 
who  are  reluctant  or  outright  negative  toward  the  k-E  program. 

5.  A  round-up  story  telling  about  your  county  k-E  program,  what  it 
offers  to  youngsters  and  what  they  do  besides  project  work, 

B.  Some  suggestions  for  radio  program  topics  during  National  k-E  Club  Week: 

1.  Experience  stories  told  by  successful  farmers  and  homemakers  who 
are  ex -club  members. 

2.  Tape  recordings  made  at  rallies  and  special  ^-H  Club  Week  meetings. 

3.  Interviews  with  local  club  leaders  telling  some  of  the  satisfactions 

they  have  derived  from  their  club  leadership. 

k.     Interviews  with  club  members  telling  what  they  are  getting  out  of 
their  club  work. 

5.  Interviews  with  parents  telling  why  they  are  glad  their  children  are 
club  members . 

6.  Farm  and  home  advisers  telling  about  the  need  for  leaders. 
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LIST  OF  BBOADCASTS  SALUTING  4-H  DUEING  1951  NATIONAL  k-E   CLUB  WEEK 
All  times  shown  are  Central  Standard  Time  Network  unless  otherwise  shown 


Wednesday,  February  28 
7:30  p.m.     NBC 

Friday,  March  2 
6:00  a.m.     ^WGN  (Chicago) 
9:00  p.m.     CBS -TV  (tentative) 


The  Great  Gildersleeve  (Kraft  Food  Co.)  -  salute 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  interview 

Star  of  the  Family  (Nash-Kelvinator)  -  salute 


Saturday,  March  3 
6:k^   a.m.     WMAQ  (Chicago)       Skelly's  Saturday  Show  -  salute 
7:00  a.m.     NBC  (Midwest  network)  Skelly's  Saturday  Show  -  delayed  broadcast 
11:30  a.m.     ABC  The  American  Farmer  -  interviews 

12:00  Noon     WLS  (Chicago)        The  American  Farmer  -  delayed  broadcast 
12:00  Noon     NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 


Sunday,  March  k 
9:00  p.m.     CBS 

Monday,  March  5 
6:00  a.m.     ^WGN  (Chicago) 


6:15  a.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 


WMAQ  (Chicago) 

Mutual 

NEC 

NEC -TV 

ABC 


Contented  Hour  (Carnation  Company)  -  salute 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  interview 

Mark  Trail  (Kellogg Company)  -  salute 

Voice  of  Firestone  -  salute 

Voice  of  Firestone  -  salute 

Henry  J.  Taylor  News  (General  Motors)  -  salute 


Tuesday,  March  6 
6:00  a.m. WGN  (Chicago)        Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 
10 ;k'^   a.m.     WBEZ  &  WJJD  (Chicago)  Paul  Taff  -  interviews 
12:^5  p.m.     WLS  (Chicago)        Farm  News  commentary  -  announcements 
i  2:15  p.m.     WESZ  (Chicago)       Paul  Taff  (rebroadcast  of  10 ik"^   a.m.  program) 
I  3:15  p.m.     WBEZ  (Chicago)       Paul  Taff  (rebroadcast  of  10:^5  a.m.  program) 


Wednesday,  March  7 

6:00  a.m.     WGN  (Chicago) 
I  6:00  p.m.     NBC 

Thursday,  March  8 
6:00  a.m.     WGN  (Chicago) 

Friday,  March  9 
|TT00  a.m.     WGN  (Chicago) 
I 

Saturday,  March  10 
6:00  a.m.     W&N  (Chicago) 

March  5,  7  and  9 

Special  recognicion  salutes 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 
Pure  Oil  News  Time  -  salute 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 


Farm  Hour  and  News  -  announcements 


Standard  Oil  Co.  broadcasts  over  27  midwest 
stations  and  37  southern. 
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SCOBE  CARD 
FOR 
ILLINOIS  JUNIOR  CHICKEN-OF -TOMORROW  CONTEST 

1951 

DRESSED  CHICKENS  (NEW  YORK  STYLE) 

Point 
Value 

1.  Copformatlon  including  factors  affecting  edible  meat  yield, 

A.  Body  well  proportioned , 20 

B .  Breast :     Broad,   long,  f ull-meated,  well-rounded   20 

C.  Keel  bone:     Not  prominent  (well  covered),   straight,  parallel 

with  back 10 

D .  Thigh  Joint :  Plump ,  f ull-meated  10 

E.  Drumstick  (lower  joint):  f ull-meated,  moderately  short  10 

F.  Back:  Wide,  long,  flat,  well-fleshed  10 

2.  Condition 

A.  Pinfeathers:  Free  from  protuding  pinfeathers;  practically  free 
from  non -protruding  and  especially  dark  pinfeathers  10 

B.  Skin:  Bright,  soft,  pliable,  smooth  textured,  uniform  in  color. 
Little  or  no  dark  meat  showing  through  skin.  Entire  carcass  well 
covered  with  fat .   (Age  and  size  considered) 10 

3 .  Weight  10 

DISQUALIFICATIONS:  SUCH  AS 

1.  Crooked  or  dented  keel 

2.  Hunchback 

3.  Misshapen  bones 

U.  Callouses  and  blisters 

5 .  Bareback 

6.  Black,  blue,  or  green  color  showing  through  skin 

7.  Misrepresentation,  falsification,  use  of  artificial  practices  (except 
lights),  such  as  plumping,  hormones,  etc, 

NOTE :  Arrangements  are  being  made  so  that  contestants  may  see  their  own  entries 
processed.  Details  will  be  announced  later. 
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RULES  Am   REGULATIONS 
JUMIOE  "CHICKEN -OF -TOMOBEOW"  CONTEST  -  ILLINOIS  1951 

1.  Any  boy  or  girl  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  living  in  Illinois  is  eligible  to 
enter  this  contest . 

2.  Chickens  must  be  grown  in  Illinois. 

3.  Each  contestant  must  have  a  minimum  of  100  straight  run  chicks  or  50  cockerels. 
They  may  be  wing-banded  at  one  day  old  from  any  size  flock. 

k.     Chickens  shall  be  wing-banded  preferably  at  or  before  the  time  they  are  placed 
under  the  brooder  stove. 

5.  An  entry  shall  consist  of  one  breed  or  one  cross.  A  contestant  may  have  more 
than  one  entry  so  long  as  they  are  a  different  breed  or  cross . 

6.  Entries  shall  close  at  midnight  March  29.  Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  Clarence  Ems, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Division  of  Markets,  Fairgrounds,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Wing  bands  will  be  sent  to  each  contestant  upon  receipt  of  entry. 

7.  Hatching  dates  shall  be  March  26,  27,  28,  or  29. 

8.  Contestants  shall  submit  15  live  cockerels  to  the  processing  plants,  12  of  which 
shall  be  selected  for  final  judging. 

.9.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  three  sections  for  contest  purposes.  Section  1 
I    shall  consist  of  Henderson,  Warren,  Knox,  Peoria,  Woodford,  Livingston  and 

Kankakee  counties  and  all  counties  north  of  the  above-named  counties.  Section  3 
I    shall  consist  of  Madison,  Bond,  Fayette,  Effingham,  Jasper,  and  Crawford  counties 
S    and  all  counties  south  of  them.  Section  2  shall  consist  of  all  counties  between 

Sections  1  and  3» 

(10.  All  entries  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  three  sectional  processing  plants  not  later 
than  k  p.m.,  June  8.  Entries  from  Section  1  will  be  processed  at  the  Priebe  and 
Sons  Plant,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Entries  from  Section  2  will  be  processed  at  Armour 
Creameries,  Lincoln,  Illinois.  Entries  from  Section  3  will  be  processed  at  the 

I    G.  W.  Blackburn  &  Co.  Plant,  Fairfield,  Illinois. 

I 

11.  Processing  plants  will  pay  prevailing  market  prices  for  entries. 

L2.  Sectional  judging  shall  be  June  12  at  the  sectional  processing  plants. 

L3.  State  judging  shall  be  at  1:00  p.m.,  June  13,  at  Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln, 
Illinois.  The  top  five  entries  from  each  section  shall  make  up  the  entries  in 
the  State  Finals . 

ih.     The  attached  score  card  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  judging. 

15.  Disqualifications  shall  include:  Crooked  or  dented  keel;  hunchback;  misshapen 

bones,  callouses  and  blisters;  bareback;  black,  blue  or  green  color  showing 
I    through  skin;  misrepresentation;  falsification;  and  use  of  artificial  practices 
I    (except  lights)  such  as  plumping,  hormones,  etc. 

|l6.  A  large  trophy  shall  be  awarded  to  the  State  Winner  and  cash  prizes  shall  be 

awarded  to  State  and  Sectional  Winners.  Details  concerning  prizes  shall  be  an- 
nounced later. 
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ILLINOIS  JUNIOB  CHICKEN-OF-TOMOBECW  CONTEST 

1951 
EKTET  BLANK 
(Closing  Time:  Midnight,  March  29,  I95I) 


I  hereby  submit  this  entry  in  the  Illinois  Junior  Chic ken -of -Tomorrow 
Contest  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by 
the  Illinois  State  Committee. 


(1)  Name  of  Contestant^ 

( 2 )  Addre  s  s 


(print  or  type) 


Post  Office  State  County 

(3)  Birth  date 

Month  Day  Year 

{k)     Number  of  chicks  in  entry 


(Each  entry  shall  consist  of  100  straight  run  chicks  or  50 
cockerels- -if  more  than  one  entry,  use  one  entry  blank  for 
each, ) 

(5)  Breed and  variety _^ 

(6)  Hatchery  from  which  chicks  were  purchased  


MAIL  ALL  ENTBIES  TO:  Clarence  Ems,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Division  of  Markets 
Fairgrounds 
Springfield,  Illinois 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Enroll  Nov  In  4-H  Ton-Litter  Activity 


county  4-H  Club  members  in  the  swine  project  who 


have  litters  of  eight  or  more  pigs  may  enroll  in  the  ton-litter  ac- 
tivity. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  certificates 

will  be  awarded  to  members  reporting  litters  that  average  35  pounds 
or  more  at  56  days  of  age  and  also  litters  that  weigh  2,000  pounds  or 
more  at  l80  days. 

Three  reports  will  be  necessary,  says,  one  at 

farrowing  time,  one  at  56  days  of  age  and  one  at  l80  days.  You  will 
have  to  ear-mark  and  weigh  within  seven  days  after  farrowing  each 
litter  of  pigs  you  wish  to  enter  in  the  ton-litter  activity.  This  in- 
formation is  to  be  sent  to  the  farm  adviser. 

The  weighing  at  56  days  and  l80  days  will  be  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  probably  the  local  club  leader  and  two  other  people 
who  do  not  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  pigs. 

Get  an  enrollment  blank  from  your  county  farm  adviser  and 
take  part  in  this  worth-while  activity  this  year. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Record  Helps  in  Making  Quarterly  Social  Security  Tax  Report 

It's  easy  to  make  out  your  quarterly  report  of  social  se- 
curity tax  payments  as  a  farm  employer  if  you  have  a  "Cash  Farm  Labor 
Record,"  now  available  at  the  office  of  Farm  Adviser . 

The  "Cash  Farm  Labor  Record"  is  a  handy  sheet  for  keeping 
track  of  wages  paid  to  qualified  farm  labor  and  the  1  l/2  percent 
social  security  tax  on  those  wages  which  you  contribute  as  a  farm  em- 
ployer. 

The  new  social  security  law  for  farm  labor  went  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  you  recall.   It  provides  that  employers  of  qualified 
regular  workers  must  make  a  quarterly  report  of  wages  paid  to  each 
worker  and  the  employer's  1  1/2  percent  deduction. 

Besides  bringing  together  in  one  place  all  the  facts  you  will 
need  in  making  out  this  quarterly  report,  the  "Cash  Farm  Labor  Record" 
is  a  big  help  in  giving  workers  a  statement  of  their  total  wages  and 
social  security  tax  deductions  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

says  the  "Cash  Farm  Labor  Record"  was  pre- 
pared by  George  B.  Whitman,  extension  farm  management  specialist  in 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  prepared  especially  for  cooperators  using  the  simpli- 
fied Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.  But  it  can  be  just  as  helpful  to 
;  farmers  using  other  farm  accounts  or  records. 

has  ordered  copies  of  the  "Cash  Farm 

TnBTT 

Labor  Record"  for  county.   (Give  hersyour  plans  for  dis- 
tributing them  and  cost,  if  there's  a  charge.) 
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Extension  Editorial  Office  RELEASE:  Immediately 

University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


The  1951  Junior  Chicken-of -Tomorrow  contest  gives  all county  young 

folks  a  fine  chance  to  learn  how  to  raise  better  meat-type  poultry  and  earn  some  nice 
prizes  at  the  same  time,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

The  contest  aims  at  encouraging  more  Illinois  youth  to  grow  better 
broilers  more  efficiently.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  poultry  industry,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first  contest, 
held  in  1950 >  drew  57  entries  from  22  counties. 

There's  a  big  market  in  Illinois  for  quality  broilers,  the  adviser  points 
out.  We're  now  importing  a  considerable  share  of  our  needs  from  Arkansas,  Georgia 
and  the  East. 

As  for  local  markets  (add  here  your  comments  on  possibilities  for  local 
sales). 

Besides  profits  from  broilers,  at  least  $300  has  been  donated  for 
prizes.  The  state  has  been  divided  into  northern,  central  and  southern  sections. 
:The  top  five  entries  in  each  section  will  compete  for  the  state  championship  and  a 
[30-inch  gold-plated  trophy. 

Last  year  some  youngsters  earned  up  to  about  $35  in  prizes. 

According  to  Sam  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  who  helped  judge  last  year, 
ithe  quality  of  1950  junior  entries  was  quite  good.  Quality  of  state  finalists  was 
f exceptionally  good. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  midnight  Thursday,  March  29,  says  the  adviser. 
You  can  get  the  rules,  score  card  and  entry  blank  from  him,  and  he'll  be  glad  to 

answer  any  questions  you  have.  The  adviser  is  sure  county  can 

do  better  this  year  than  last. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  March.    9  )     195-^  ^^^  Home  Elconomics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers: 

The  Junior  Chicken- of -Tomorrow  contest  will  be  held  again  in  1951- 
It  provides  a  fine  opportunity  to  encourage  efficient  broiler  production  among 
Illinois  youngsters. 

The  1950  contest,  the  first  ever  held,  drew  57  entries  from  22  coun- 
ties.  It  was  considered  a  success,  and  we're  hoping  for  even  more  entries  this 
year. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  poultry  industry.  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  College  of  Agriculture.  Its  aims  are  to  encourage 
young  people  to  grow  better  meat-type  birds  and  to  grow  them  more  efficiently. 
Any  Illinois  youth  under  21  years  of  age  can  enter.  This  includes  4-H  and  FFA 
members,  as  well  as  nonmembers. 

At  least  $300  has  been  donated  for  cash  prizes,  trophies,  plaques,  and 
ribbons.  The  state  has  been  divided  into  north,  central,  and  south  sections. 
Prizes  will  go  to  sectional  and  state  winners.  The  top  five  entries  from  each 
section  will  compete  for  state  winner. 

We  believe  this  contest  is  a  real  opportunity  to  encourage  better 
broiler  production  practices.  From  your  standpoint,  there's  little  red  tape  in- 
volved. We'll  appreciate  everything  you  can  do  in  promoting  the  contest  among 
your  county  youngsters.   One  fill-in  story  from  the  editorial  office  is  enclosed 
for  that  purpose,  and  more  will  follow. 

Some  500  FFA  teachers  and  ^00  hatcherymen  throughout  the  state  have 
been  contacted  to  help  promote  the  contest.  In  the  main,  hatcherymen  should  car- 
ry the  ball  locally,  but  the  advisers  should  be  responsible  for  contacting  U-H'ers. 

A  copy  of  the  rules,  entry  blank,  and  score  card  is  enclosed.  You  can 
get  more  entry  blanks  from  Clarence  Ems,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Division  of 
Markets,  Fairgrounds,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  midnight  Thursday.  March  29«   Several  as- 
sistant advisers  and  ^-H  or  youth  assistants  have  already  asked  about  the  contest. 
Let's  arouse  all  possible  interest  in  this  contest  among  young  folks  and  encourage 
everyone  who  is  interested  to  enter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  Ridlen   j  Edwin  I.  Pilchard 

Extension  Poultry  Specialist  Extension  U-H  Specialist 
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!  Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
i  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


College  of  Agriculture  Conducting  Livestock  Marketing  Survey  Here 

(For  26  counties  listed  at  end  of  story) 

About ^__  f^armers  recently  received  a 

(No. )      (county) 
questionnaire  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  about  their 

livestock  marketing  operations,  announces  Farm  Adviser 


"I  hope  everyone  receiving  the  questionnaire  will  fill  it 

out,"  urges  the  adviser.   '^You'll  be  helping  to  provide  the  facts  from 

which  recommendations  can  be  made  to  improve  the  marketing  of  Illinois 

livestock. " 

One  part  of  the  study  is  set  up  to  provide  facts  on  when 

and  where  farmers  sell  their  livestock.  The  goal  here  is  to  learn 

what  effect  the  number  of  livestock  sold  at  one  time  has  upon  the 

method  of  selling  them. 

Other  parts  of  the  study  concern  (1)  the  effect  of  distance 
from  market  on  truck  rates  and  (2)  factors  affecting  marketing  costs 
and  how  they  can  be  reduced. 

About  4,400  farmers  in  26  counties  in  western,  northwestern, 
and  southern  Illinois  are  receiving  the  questionnaires.  W.  J.  Wills, 
livestock  marketing  specialist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Is  mak- 
ing the  study.  He  says  the  success  of  the  work  depends  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  farmers  who  furnish  the  Information. 

All  replies  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  everyone  answer- 
ing the  questionnaire  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  when  it's 
finished. 

LJN:ms  -30- 
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Number  of  farmers  in  selected  counties  receiving  questionnaire. 

Hancock  26?  Perry  l49  Williamson  242 

McDonough  193  Alexander  S?  Franklin  228 

Schuyler  123  Jackson  219  Gallatin  84 

Brown  86  Hardin  101  Pope  14? 

Winnebago  237  Massac  95  Saline  225 

Ogle  259  Pulaski  86  White  156 

Carroll  196  Randolph  236  Adams  248 

Stephenson  224  Johnson  153  Hamilton  l64 

JoDaviess  191  Union  157 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Clean  Up  Before  Busy  Farm  Season  Starts 

Glean  up  the  hazards  around  your  farm  before  the  busy  spring 
season  starts. 

That  will  save  you  many  days  of  extra  work  once  outside  farm 

jobs  start,  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser . 

Every  farm  family  should  plan  a  "spring  clean-up"  all  around  the  farm, 
he  (she)  adds. 

"A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place"  is  a 

good  safety  slogan.   Disorder  is  responsible  for  hospitalizing  one 

out  of  every  five  accident  victims,  according  to  a  study  conducted 

by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council.   Other  than  the  personal  factor 

of  poor  judgment,  disorder  was  the  largest  single  cause  of  injuries. 
In  the  home,  remove  accumulated  rags,  papers  and  rubbish 

from  basement  to  attic.   See  that  medicines,  drugs  and  insecticides 
are  clearly  labeled  and  kept  out  of  children's  reach.   Provide  suit- 
able receptacles  for  knives  and  other  sharp  kitchen  tools. 

Check  the  farm  shop.   Make  sure  that  tools  are  in  good  re- 
pair and  In  their  right  places.   Remove  accumulations  of  barbed  wire, 
glass,  scrap  metals  and  debris  and  trash,  such  as  papers,  scattered 
boxes  and  boards,  which  are  fire  hazards  and  ideal  hiding  places  for 
rats. 

At  this  season  many  barns  have  become  cluttered  with  things 
used  during  the  winter.  With  the  coming  of  spring  it  is  important  to 
find  suitable  locations  or  storage  places  for  feed,  tools,  harness  and 
other  equipment  to  keep  alleyways  and  work  areas  clear.  A  little 
clean-up  now  not  only  will  provide  a  healthful  environment,  but  will 
help  to  save  manpower  that  is  much  needed  in  production  for  the  nation 
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^'  Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Attend  State  Camp  Conference  in  Springfield 


members  of  the county  extension  office 


are  planning  to  attend  the  state  camping  conference  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel  in  Springfield  on  March  30  and  31.   They  are 


Plans  and  organization  of  the  Illinois  4-H  camping  program 
for  1951  will  be  the  main  topic  for  discussion  at  the  conference, 

says.  county  is  in  the 

district  camp  area.  The  district  camp  is  located  at  


Camping  for  the  4-H  Club  members  of  Illinois  is  getting 

Increasing  attention  in  all  the  counties,  points  out. 

Last  summer,  out  of  nearly  7,000  Illinois  4-H'ers  who  attended  summer 
camp  J  were  from  county. 

Each  of  the  five  camping  districts  in  the  state  will  have 
i Its  own  time  to  discuss  objectives  and  program  planning  at  the  con- 
ference. Leaders  in  these  discussions  will  be  the  district  camping 
association  president  and  the  program  director  for  each  camp. 

Reynold  Carlson,  assistant  professor  of  recreation  and 
outdoor  education,  Indiana  University,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  two-day  meeting  on  the  subject,  "Objectives  in  Camping  and 
What's  Ahead  for  Camping."  Carlson  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  American  Camping  Association  and  was  formerly  on  the  National 
Recreation  Association  staff. 

The  Illinois  4-H  camping  program  is  in  the  midst  of  a  ten- 
year  million-dollar  fund-raising  campaign  to  get  money  for  building 
and  developing  the  five  district  camps.  To  date  more  than  $360,000 
of  the  needed  funds  have  been  contributed. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Schedule  16 th  Annual  Lelsurecraft  Camp 

Leisurecraft  and  Counseling  Camp  is  scheduled  for  April  30 
to  May  5  at  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello,  said  Farm  (Home) 

Adviser  in  reporting  on  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

continuation  committee.  The  theme  for  1951  is  crafts  for  leisure 
and  camp. 

has  been  a  member  of  this  group 

for  years.   "If  you  want  new  suggestions  for,  and  practice 

in,  music,  games,  folk  and  square  dancing,  informal  dramatics,  cere- 
monials, nature  lore,  and  numerous  crafts,  this  is  the  place  to  get 

it,"  said.   "Through  group  discussions  and 

demonstrations,  we  gain  new  attitudes  and  ideas  for  organization  and 
management  of  school,  church,  community,  youth  and  camp  programs." 

Resource  leaders  will  include  Miss  Grace  Walker,  National 
Recreation  Association  field  secretary  and  community  dramatics  spe- 
cialist; John  Klassen,  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  art,  wood- 
carving,  and  ceramics  instructor;  and  Howard  Tanner,  The  Handcraf ters, 
Waupun,  Wisconsin,  designer  and  specialist  in  crafts.  Recreationists 
and  local  leaders  are  expected  to  attend  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

This  camp  is  in  its  I6th  year,  but  this  will  be  the  first 

time  it  has  been  held  at  Memorial  Camp.   In  19^7  the  leisurecraft  and 

counseling  committee  set  up  the  program  on  a  four-year  basis.   It  was 

decided  that  in  consecutive  years  the  emphasis  would  be  on  crafts, 

(more) 
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I6th  Annual  Leisurecraft  Camp  -  2 

counseling,  camping  and  leisure-time  skills.  Leaders  in  these  fields 

have  been  secured  to  assist  Miss  Walker,  Professor  Klassen  and  Mr. 

Tanner  with  the  program. 

Members  of  the  continuation  committee  will  also  serve  as 
resource  leaders.  They  are  Glenn  Coffey,  farm  adviser,  Sparta;  Mrs. 
Dot  Drennan,  recreationist,  Ina;  Rev.  D.  C.  Ellinwood,  church  and 
community  recreation,  Maroa;  Miss  Lucile  Hieser,  4-H  specialist. 
University  of  Illinois;  Rev.  Alan  Jones,  director  of  Merom  Institute, 
Merom,  Indiana;  E.  D.  Lyon,  director  of  young  people's  activities, 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association;  R.  0.  Lyon,  4-H  Club  specialist. 
University  of  Illinois;  P.  L.  McReynolds,  older  youth  and  recreation 
specialist,  Purdue  University;  Rev.  Roland  Mernitz,  church  and  com- 
munity recreation,  Evansville,  Indiana;  Miss  Thelma  Patterson,  camp 
consultant,  Chicago;  E.  I.  Pilchard,  4-H  Club  specialist.  University 
of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Lucille  Pocklington,  recreationist.  South  Standard; 
and  E.  H.  Regnier,  rural  sociology  extension.  University  of  Illinois. 

The  committee  plans  to  have  resource  persons  in  arts  and 
crafts  ready  to  start  activities  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  30.  As 
soon  as  campers  register  and  are  located,  they  may  get  their  projects 
under  way.  A  festival  display  of  craft  work  is  planned  for  Friday 
afternoon. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  camp  and  the  limited  space  for 
activities,  only  100  registrations  can  be  accepted.  Reservations  will 
close  not  later  than  April  25-   For  information,  write  or  see,  
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


March  l4,   1951 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbctna,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 


Fortunately,  our  record  of  avoiding  snafus  is  fairly 
good.  But,  frankly,  we  have  one  on  our  hands  now  that  is  em- 
barrassing. 

In  the  special  letter  on  January  26  we  sent  you  a  copy 
of  the  first  of  six  2 -panel  folders  to  "be  used  as  a  follow-up  on 
the  "Six -Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program."  You  were  told 
that  supplies  of  this  first  folder  would  be  sent  under  separate 
cover. 


Truman  May  recently  inquired  politely  about  the  where- 
abouts of  this  supply,  and  we  discovered  that  our  mailing  in- 
structions had  failed  to  reach  the  mailing  room. 

We  are  taking  the  mailing  instructions  to  the  mailing 
room  personally  today,  and  you  should  have  your  supply  of  this 
first  2-panel  folder  within  a  week.  It's  on  soil  improvement. 

Sincerely  yours. 


/ 


Hadley^/^ead  ^ 
Extension  Editor 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


March  ik,   1951 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 


Fortunately,  our  record  of  avoiding  snafus  is  fairly 
good.  But,  frankly,  we  have  one  on  our  hands  now  that  is  em- 
barrassing. 

In  the  special  letter  on  January  26  we  sent  you  a  copy 
of  the  first  of  six  2-panel  folders  to  be  used  as  a  follow-up  on 
the  "Six -Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program."  You  were  told 
that  supplies  of  this  first  folder  would  be  sent  under  separate 
cover. 


Truman  May  recently  inquired  politely  about  the  where- 
abouts of  this  supply,  and  we  discovered  that  our  mailing  in- 
structions had  failed  to  reach  the  mailing  room. 

We  are  taking  the  mailing  instructions  to  the  mailing 
room  personally  today,  and  you  should  have  your  supply  of  this 
first  2-panel  folder  within  a  week.  It's  on  soil  improvement. 


Sincerely  yours, 

4 

Hadley;/^^ad 
Extension  Editor 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  22,  1951 


Special  to  daily  newspapers  in  coverage  areas  of 
1951  Illinois  National  4-H  Camp  delegates 


Select  1951  Illinois  National  4«H  Camp  Delegates 

URBANA--Names  of  the  four  1951  Illinois  delegates  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June  were  announced 
today  by  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home  economics 
and  agricultural  club  work  respectively. 

The  delegates  are  Betty  Jo  Vance,  I8,  Paris,  Edgar  county; 
Velma  Riley,  19,  Griggsville,  Pike  county;  Wayne  Ryan,  19,  Tonica, 
LaSalle  county;  and  Merle  Miller,  19,  Clinton,  DeWitt  county. 

Selection  to  attend  National  Camp  is  the  highest  delegate 
honor  that  a  4-H  Club  member  can  achieve.  These  four  will  represent 
the  57,000  Illinois  4-H'ers  among  the  delegates  from  each  state  and 
many  foreign  countries.   In  Washington  the  young  people  will  have  a 
week  of  citizenship  training,  visits  to  Congress  and  other  govern- 
mental functions  and  educational  tours  to  historic  places. 

Delegates  to  National  Camp  are  chosen  by  the  state  4-H 
Club  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  their  leadership,  out- 
standing 4-H  achievements  and  participation  in  project  and  community 
activities. 

Betty  Jo  Vance,  freshman  in  home  economics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Vance  of  Paris. 
Betty  has  completed  many  projects  in  4-H  work,  of  which  the  most  out- 
standing is  clothing.   She  has  made  111  garments  and  remodeled  32. 

{ more ) 
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NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CAMP  WINNERS  -  2 

She  has  also  shown  excellent  workmanship  in  the  third  year  of  her 

long-time  room  improvement  plan. 

Betty  attended  National  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago  in 
1949  as  a  state  winner  in  recreation  and  rural  arts.  Her  accomplish- 
ments in  clothing,  dining  table  covers  and  wall  finishes  have  been 
exhibited  during  the  Illinois  State  fair.   She  has  also  been  active 
in  county  fair  exhibits. 

Another  honor  was  given  to  Betty  last  summer  when  she  was 
named  a  member  of  the  continuation  committee  at  the  state  Junior 
Leadership  Conference.  Active  in  recreation  and  public  speaking,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  high  school  debating  team  and  an  officer  of  the 
sophomore  class  and  the  speech  club. 

Junior  club  leader  for  three  years  Betty  was  also  president 
and  recreation  chairman  of  the  county  federation.   She  assisted  with 
the  training  of  demonstration  teams  which  performed  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  in  1950. 

Velma  Riley,  another  University  of  Illinois  freshman  in 
home  economics,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Riley  of  Griggs- 
ville. 

Velma  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  for  nine  years.   Most  promi- 
nent among  her  projects  have  been  clothing  and  room  improvement.   She 
was  also  taken  part  in  such  activities  as  fire  prevention,  music,  and 
safety.   The  results  of  her  projects  have  been  exhibited  and  demon- 
strated at  many  county  and  state  fairs.   Two  dresses,  a  wall  finish 
exhibit  and  quick  breads  and  muffin  demonstrations  have  won  her  top 
honors . 

Numerous  county  and  state  awards  have  been  given  to  Velma 
in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  4-H  Club  work.   She  has  received 

(more) 
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NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CAMP  WINNERS  -  3 

awards  as  coimty  outstanding  member,  best  girl  camper,  and  outstanding 
state  member,  and  also  a  certificate  for  her  fire  prevention  activity. 
She  attended  National  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago  last  year. 

Velma  has  served  as  a  junior  club  leader  for  four  years  and 
has  been  president  of  her  local  4-H  Club.   She  frequently  has  taken 
part  in  demonstrations  given  at  home  bureau  meetings  and  at  the  county 
4-H  stands  at  the  Western  Illinois  Pair.   She  also  served  on  the 
campers'  council  at  the  Western  District  4-H  camp  at  Lake  Jacksonville. 

Active  in  high  school  and  community  affairs,  Velma  has  been 
pianist  for  church  services  and  Bible  school  in  her  community.   She 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  high  school  dramatics  club,  girls'  glee 
club  and  Future  Homemakers  of  America.   During  her  senior  year  she 
received  the  D.A.R.,  citizenship  and  the  home  economics  awards.   She 
was  also  co-valedictorian  of  her  high  school  graduating  class.   In 
1948  Velma  attended  the  Illinois  4-H  Junior  Leadership  conference. 

Wayne  Ryan  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  H.  Ryan  of  Tonica . 
In  his  10  years  of  4-H  Club  membership  he  completed  30  projects. 

Among  Wayne's  4-H  accomplishments  are  state  project  honor 
member  for  seven  years,  state  outstanding  member  for  six  years,  state 
dairy  production  winner  in  1949  and  president  and  reporter  of  the 
LaSalle  County  4-H  Federation.   He  was  named  a  delegate  to  state 
4-H  Leadership  conference  in  1949,  and  that  year  was  one  of  the  28 
Illinois  delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  He  took 
part  in  three  state  4-H  judging  contests  as  a  member  of  the  winning 
LaSalle  county  team.   In  addition,  he  has  served  as  president  of  his 
local  club  for  five  years,  vice  president  for  two  years  and  junior 
club  leader  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  the  club  was  named 
a  state  outstanding  club  in  1948. 
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He  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  PPA  activities  in 
vocational  agriculture  class  in  high  school.  He  has  been  a  Star 
Farmer  of  Section  8,  state  vice  president  of  Section  8,  chairman  of 
Section  6  parliamentary  procedure  team  and  winner  of  Section  6  public 
speaking  contest,  and  has  won  the  A  award  in  state  dairy  judging 
contest. 

In  high  school  Wayne  graduated  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
class,  served  as  president  of  the  senior  class,  president  of  the 
student  council,  vice  president  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
and  business  manager  of  the  annual.   In  addition  he  took  leading  roles 
in  junior  and  senior  class  plays  and  found  time  to  win  nine  athletic 
letters.   He  attended  Premier  Boys  State  in  19^8. 

Merle  Miller  has  grown  up  on  a  4lO-acre  farm  owned  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Miller,  near  Clinton.   In  his  nine 
years  in  4-H  Club  work,  Merle  has  completed  36  projects  and  has  en- 
joyed the  active  support  of  his  parents  in  all  his  4-H  activities. 

He  started  his  4-H  project  work  with  three  barrows  the 
first  year  and  then  bought  an  Angus  steer  for  his  second-year  proj- 
ect.  He  stayed  with  Angus  beef  the  third  year  with  a  feeding  proj- 
ect and  added  a  purebred  Angus  heifer  to  his  project.   This  enter- 
prise expanded  every  year  as  he  Invested  his  profits  in  more  cattle 
and  kept  all  his  good  heifers  with  the  result  that  he  now  has  kO 
head  of  purebred  Angus  cattle. 

In  order  to  broaden  his  project  program  and  to  learn  more 
about  practical  farming.  Merle  carried  many  smaller  projects  during 
his  4-H  career.   Some  of  these  were  market  barrows,  lambs,  poultry, 
tractor  maintenance,  soybeans,  purebred  swine,  corn,  small  grains, 
legumes  and  party-a-month.   His  market  lamb  project  proved  very 
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successful,  and  he  won  reserve  champion  individual  and  reserve 

champion  pen  of  three  at  the  Springfield  Market  Lamb  Show  in  19^8. 

In  19^7  he  expanded  his  s-wine  project  work  by  buying  three 
purebred  Yorkshire  gilts  for  foundation  animals  of  his  herd.   Since 
then  he  has  expanded  his  herd  to  20  sows  and  has  repeatedly  won  high 
placings  with  his  pigs  at  county  and  state  fairs.   In  19^9  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Yorkshire  association  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

He  has  taken  part  in  P. P. A.  work  and  school  activities  at 
Clinton  high  school.  He  has  won  both  the  state  P. P. A.   public 
speaking  contest  and  the  state  rural  youth  talk  fest,  and  has  served 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Illinois  P.  P.  A.  association. 

Some  of  his  most  rewarding  experiences  in  club  work  have 
been  leading  his  own  club  for  the  past  four  years  and  serving  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  county  rally  for  two  years.  He  was 
named  a  state  outstanding  member  for  four  years  and  was  a  delegate 
to  National  4-fi  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  in  19^8. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 

allege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  MarCh    lb,     1951  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear 

Names  of  the  1951  Illinois  National  k-E   Camp  dele- 
gates will  be  announced  for  press  and  radio  release  on  Thurs- 
day, March  22.  You  have  one  of  these  four  delegates  in  your 
county.  You  will  therefore  be  interested  in  giving  the  story 
as  much  coverage  in  your  county  and  vicinity  as  possible. 

The  extension  editorial  office  is  sending  direct  to 
selected  daily  newspapers  in  your  county  and  surrounding 
counties  a  story  and  picture  mat  covering  the  four  delegates 
for  release  on  March  22.  A  shorter  announcement  will  be  sent 
to  all  Illinois  papers  and  radio  stations  for  release  the  same 
date. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  a  copy  of  the  story 
being  sent  to  these  outlets  and    copies  of  the  mat.  This 
material  is  for  use  in  your  local  county  weekly  newspapers. 
You  may  want  to  add  more  feature  material  on  your  county  win- 
ner than  we  can  send  from  the  state  office.  You  will  want  to 
contact  your  weekly  newspaper  editors  to  give  them  the  story, 
and  you  may  want  to  contact  your  county  daily  editors  to  be 
sure  they  have  the  entire  story  of  your  county  delegate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Searl  E.  I.  Pilchard 

Assistant  Professor  Associate  Professor 

Home  Economics  If-H  Club  Work   Agricultural  i<-H  Club  Work 

AS:EIP:Jo 
Enc. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  release  to  selected  list  of  farm  advisers 

ADVISEE,  ATTENTION  PLEASE  -  One  of  your  county's  dairymen  recently  received  state- 
wide recognition  when  his  herd  was  ranked  among  the  ten  highest  producing  In  the 
entire  state!  We  know  that  you  are  interested  in  seeing  that  your  local  resident 
gets  the  recognition  that  he  rightfully  deserves.  Would  you  please  fill  out  the 
blanks  in  the  following  story  with  the  supplementary  information  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  then  forward  it  to  your  local  papers  and  radio  stations. 
We  shall  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  matter« 


Local  Dairyman  Becognized  As  One  of  State's  Ten  Top 


county  dairyman 


,  ranked  among  the  entire  state's 


(name)  (address) 
10  highest  milk  producers  who  had  their  herds  on  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 

test  for  February,  says  Farm  Adviser  ___^ . 

's  herd  of 


(owner)  (number)   (purebred  or  grade)   (breed) 

averaged   pounds  of  milk  and  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow. 

(number)  (number) 

By  way  of  comparison,  in  the  l69^  herds  in  the  state  on  DHIA  test,  totaling 

3^,97^  cows,  the  average  was  699  pounds  of  milk  and  28  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 


is  a  member  of  the 


association. 


(owner)  (association  name) 

Leo  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  explained  that  herds  are 


ranked  according  to  the  fat  average. 
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Association 


Owner 


No. 
cows 


Breed 


Milk 


Fat 


Winnebago  jfZ 
Tazewell  #1 
Stephenson  §k 
Christian 
Livingston 
Champaign  #1 
Effingham  #1 
Bureau  #2 
Kane  #3 
Madison  #1 


Robert  Klitz  &  Guilford,   Pecatonica 

Ralph  Muller,  Washington 

Allen  Bonebright,   Lena 

Donald  Elliott,  Edinburg 

Walter  Harms,  Flanagan 

Elvin  Ackerman,  Gifford 

Walk  Bros.,   Neoga 

Henry  Stuepfert,  Jr.,  Van  Orin 

Clanyard  Farm,  Huntley 

Albert  Ernst,  Alhambra 


21 

P  B  H 

1508 

55.9 

13 

P  B  H 

1358 

^k,0 

18 

PB&GH 

li+80 

53.5 

17 

P  B  H 

125^ 

51.2 

10 

H 

15^3 

50.3 

17 

PB&GH 

1316 

50.1 

23 

P  B  H 

1120 

^9.5 

7 

PBBS 

995 

U9.O 

27 

P  B  H 

1250 

48.5 

19 

P  B  H 

1271 

47.7 

H  -  Holsteins,   PBH  -  Purebred  Holsteins,   PB&GH  -  Purebred  and  Grade  Holstein, 
PBBS  -  Purebred  Brown  Swiss 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Will  Attend  Sheep  Shearing  School 


from  county  will  attend  the  sheep  shearing 


school  to  be  held  April and  at 


Farm  Adviser says  that  these  sheep 

shearing  schools  provide  a  good  opportunity  for  husky  young  fellows 
to  learn  something  they  can  put  to  practical  use.   There  is  a  short- 
age of  qualified  shearers  in  Illinois. 

High  school  boys  and  4-H  Club  members  who  want  to  compete 
in  the  state  and  national  shearing  contests  are  also  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  school.  A  maximum  of  16  can  be  enrolled  in  each  school,  ex- 
cept those  at  Dixon  Springs,  where  more  might  be  handled. 

There  will  be  advance  enrollment  for  each  of  the  four  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar.   This  fee  will  be  refunded  if  the 
person  remains  until  the  close  of  the  school  on  the  second  day.   The 
second  school  at  Dixon  Springs  is  scheduled  for  vocational  agriculture 
instructors  who  want  to  learn  to  shear. 

Attending  from  county  will  be  

• 

Dates  and  places  of  the  four  schools  are  April  10  and  11, 
April  13  and  14,  Dixon  Springs,  Pope  county;  April  17  and  l8.  Vandal ia, 
Payette  county;  April  19  and  20,  Oregon,  Ogle  county.  All  who  are  in- 
terested are  Invited  to  enroll  at  one  of  these  schools. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP--1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  Event  Story:   "Follow" 
Vinner  Receives  Two  Million  Seeds 

Maurice  Jokisch,  Brillion,  received  two  million  seeds  of 
Ladino  clover  for  his  champion  entry  in  the  hay  quality  con- 
test Tuesday,  February  27,  at  the  Williams  county  Legume-Grass 
Winter  Show,  announces  Farm  Adviser  Tom  Swanson. 

Actually,  the  adviser  explains,  the  first  prize  was  two 
pounds  of  Ladino  seed,  but  a  pound  contains  about  one  million 
individual  seeds. 

Others  whose  entries  rated  excellent  were  John  Taylor, 
Atwater;  R.  W.  Hendricker,  Montfort;  Silas  DeGroot,  Thompson- 
ville;  and  A.  J.  Ruppel,  Homer.  All  men  had  baled,  field- 
cured  alfalfa  except  Jokisch,  who  had  clover. 

About  225  folks  attended  the  show,  prepared  by  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.   It  was  held  in  the  Downer  high 
school  gym.  Rain  and  muddy  roads  cut  the  attendance  rather 
badly . 

Judges  for  the  hay  contest  were  J.  G.  Cash,  dairyman; 
H.  G.  Russell,  livestock  specialist;  and  J.  C.  Hackleman, crops 
authority,  all  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  They  rated 
the  14  entries  excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor. 

In  announcing  the  placings.  Cash  pointed  out  that  you're 
cheating  yourself  out  of  feed  value  equal  to  1,100  pounds  of 
linseed  meal  and  700  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal  by  making 
poor  hay  with  only  30  percent  of  the  leaves  still  on  the  stems 
compared  with  making  good  hay  with  57  percent  of  the  leaves 
remaining. 

"If  someone  stole  that  much  feed  from  the  granary,  we'd 
call  the  sheriff,"  declared  Cash.   "The  dollars  are  in  the 
leaves.  They  contain  60  to  80  percent  of  the  protein  in  hay." 

(You  might  include  names  of  other  entrants,  mention  vis- 
iting vo-ag  classes,  and  give  the  basis  for  judging  hay,  along 
with  successful  experiences  of  visitors  with  legume-grass  crops 
and  comments  by  visitors  about  what  they  learned  from  show.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Work  Nov  For  Brucellosis -Free  Dairy  Herd 

Farm  Adviser  today  urged 


county  dairymen  to  begin  a  program  for  eradicating  brucellosis  from 
their  herds.  After  Jan.  1,  1955,  Grade  A  milk  in  Illinois  must  come 
from  brucellosis-free  herds. 

warns  that  cleaning  up  your  herds  can  be 

costly  if  you  wait  until  near  the  deadline.  By  starting  now,  you 
can  raise  your  own  replacements. 

Circular  5^^  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  explains  the  importance  of  getting  a  plan  to 
fit  your  herd.  Write  to  the  University  or  ask  the  farm  adviser  for 
a  copy. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Time  Nov  to  Remove  Your  Tractor  From  Storage 

A  tractor  that  has  been  In  storage  all  winter  will  need  a 
careful  check-up  before  It  Is  ready  for  a  day's  work  In  the  fields. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  from  A.  R.  Ayers,  farm  machinery 
extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  getting  your 
tractor  ready  when  you  take  it  out  of  storage: 

1.  Remove  cloth  plugs  from  exhaust  and  crankcase  breather 

pipes . 

2.  Drain  out  any  rust-preventive  oils  used  in  the  crankcase 

for  winter  storage.  Then  put  in  the  proper  grade  of  crankcase  oil. 
If  regular  oil  was  used  for  storage,  remove  any  accumulated  water  from 
the  crankcase  by  loosening  the  drain  plug  slightly  to  allow  drainage 
until  oil  begins  to  seep  out. 

3.  Remove  spark  plugs  and  pour  1/4  cup  of  light  oil  through 
the  spark-plug  opening  in  each  cylinder.  Do  not  replace  the  plugs  in 

the  engine . 

4.  Remove  the  valve  cover,  thoroughly  lubricate  the  valve 
stems  and  rocker  arms  and  press  each  valve  down  by  hand  to  determine 
whether  it  is  working  freely. 

5.  Crank  the  engine  by  hand  for  25  to  50  revolutions  so  that 
the  fresh  oil  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  engine. 

6.  Replace  spark  plugs  and  valve  cover. 

7.  Lubricate  all  working  parts. 

8.  Tighten  all  bolts. 

9.  Loosen  drain  plugs  in  bottom  of  transmission  housing 
enough  to  allow  any  water  that  has  accumulated  to  drain  out. 

10.  Pill  radiator  and  fuel  tank. 

11.  Start  engine  and  allow  it  to  run  at  one-fourth  speed 
for  3  to  4  minutes.   CAUTION:   It  is  best  to  move  the  tractor  outside 
the  storage  room  immediately  to  avoid  danger  from  exhaust  gas. 

12.  If  rubber  tires  are  used,  fill  them  to  the  correct  air 
pressure . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Repair  Machinery  Before  Field  Work  Starts 

Get  your  machinery  in  good  repair  before  field  work  starts. 

Farm  Adviser says  that's  the 

first  important  step  in  operating  your  equipment  safely. 

Nearly  four  million  tractors  with  plows,  cultivators,  discs 
and  planters  will  soon  be  working  in  the  fields  throughout  the  nation 
to  meet  1951  food  goals.   Defective  hitches,  seats,  clutches,  wheels, 
brakes  and  steering  mechanisms  and  unguarded  revolving  parts  are  the 
things  that  will  be  causing  unnecessary  accidents. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  reports  that  many  fatal 
accidents  are  caused  by  failures  of  makeshift  seats  and  unguarded 
power  take-off  shafts.  Make  sure  that  you  do  not  become  one  of  the 
victims . 

Clean  all  dirt,  trash  and  grease  from  platforms,  pedals, 
foot  rests  and  steps  to  keep  them  clean  and  to  assure  safe  footing  on 
your  equipment. 

Take  special  care  in  checking  your  homemade  labor-saving 
equipment  for  accident  hazards,  the  council  suggests.   Many  times  the 
operator's  safety  is  overlooked  in  this  type  of  equipment.  An  acci- 
dent to  you  can  easily  offset  all  the  other  advantages  that  you  might 

get  from  homemade  machinery. 

Making  repairs  before  you  start  using  the  equipment  will  re- 
duce costly  field  breakdowns  as  well  as  reduce  accidents  and  make  farm 
work  more  pleasant.   Poorly  conditioned  machinery  Irritates  and  tires 
the  operator,  reduces  his  alertness  and  causes  careless  operation. 
Field  accidents  often  occur  when  the  operator  tries  to  Improve  faulty 
operation  which  should  have  been  fixed  before  he  got  to  the  field. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Thicken  Up  Legume  Stands  This  Spring 

If  you  have  a  thin  stand  of  alfalfa  or  clover  this  spring, 
the  steps  you  take  to  thicken  it  will  depend  on  how  you  intend  to 
use  the  legumes,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

You  can  use  them  for  hay  or  pasture  or  as  green  manure. 

Reports  from  over  the  state  indicate  that  there  has  been 

very  little  damage  to  legume  stands  to  date.   In  county 

(add  here  your  observations  on  damage  in  your  county).  But  if  your 
stand  is  injured,  here  are  some  ideas  from  J.  C.  Hackleman,  extension 
crops  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  on  thicken- 
ing up  legume  stands: 

If  you're  using  the  legumes  for  hay,  you  can  increase  ton- 
nage somewhat  by  filling  in  with  nonlegumes.   Drilling  oats  in  would 
provide  considerable  feed.   Rye  grass  would  make  almost  as  rapid  growth 
as  the  legumes,  but  be  sure  the  ryegrass  seed  actually  touches  the 
soil.  Alta  fescue  would  also  make  quick  growth  and  be  of  some  use 
for  hay. 

If  you're  using  the  legume  stand  for  pasture,  rye  grass 

and  fescue  are  both  possibilities  for  thickening  stands  quickly. 

Lespedeza  and  Ladino  clover  will  come  more  slowly  but  will  make  feed 

in  late  summer  and  fall. 

If  you're  using  the  legumes  purely  as  a  standover  crop  for 
green  manure,  and  the  stand  is  poor,  you  might  consider  plowing  up 
the  thin  stand  and  starting  with  a  new  seeding  this  spring.   Hackleman 
says  you  might  even  use  soybeans  as  a  green  nurse  crop.   This  sugges- 
tion applies  especially  to  alfalfa  stands  sown  for  green  manure. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  ApPiX    t^ ,     l.^'^i,  Urbana,  Illinois 


o  All  Farm  Advisers : 


Re;  Enclosed  Henry  Hay leaf  Folder 


This  letter  is  to  tell  you  that  copies  of  the  enclosed  Henry  Hayleaf 
older  are  now  available  to  all  counties. 

The  folder  was  originally  prepared  last  December  to  be  given  to  all  folks 
ho  attended  the  legume-grass  shows  held  in  32  counties  this  winter.  It  was  re- 
erved  during  the  shows  for  this  use.  Recently  the  legume-grass  committee  decided 
o  make  the  folder  available  for  general  distribution. 

The  folder  attempts  to  emphasize  some  of  the  important  points  presented  in 
he  legume-grass  show  exhibits,  with  particular  emphasis  on  haymaking.  However,  it 
an  be  used  effectively  at  other  legume-grass  events,  such  as  haymaking  demonstra- 
ions,  pasture  renovation  days,  livestock  tours,  etc. 

The  folders  should  be  distributed  soon,  the  committee  feels,  but  they 
hould  be  used  wisely  and  to  best  advantage.  There  are  about  1^,000  copies  now  on 
and,  and  more  can  be  printed  on  fairly  short  notice.  You  can  order  what  you  need 
n  the  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Sincerely  yours, 


yy(^^;X^''^i>o^<^^ 


Extension NAgronor 
ML:ps  for  the  Legume -(Jr^^  Committee 

nclosure 


gricultural  Information  Office 
lllnois  College  of  Agriculture 
13  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  Henry  Hayleaf  folder. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Farm  Adviser 

County 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Radio  Stations  Will  Broadcast  Spray  Reports  for  Fruit  Growers 


county  fruit  growers  may  hear  weekly  spray  service  reports 


for  this  area  over  a  number  of  radio  stations  that  are  cooperating  in  making  the 
information  available. 

Farm  Adviser  says  the  reports  describe  general 

insect  and  disease  situations  for  the  week  ahead  and  tell  fruit  growers  when  and 
how  to  apply  sprays  in  order  to  get  the  most  effective  and  econcmical  results. 

Information  for  the  spray  reports  is  gathered  and  prepared  by  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey  and  the  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice. 

In  this  area  the  reports  may  be  heard  over  the  following  stations:  (Cross 
out  stations  not  heard  in  your  area.) 


LOCATION 

Illinois 

Alton 

Carmi 

Cheonpaign 

Chicago 
II 

II 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Galesburg 

Harrisburg 

Jacksonville 

Joliet 

Quincy 

Sterling 

Urbana 


STATION 


WQKZ 
WROY 

wrws 

WBBM 

WGN 

WIS 

WDZ 

WLBK 

WGIL 

WEBQ 

WLDS 

WJOL 

WTAD 

wsm 

WILL 


KG 


DAY 


TIME 


1570-100 

Monday 

1U60 

Wednesday 

lltOO 

Monday 

780 

Wednesday 

720 

Tuesday 

890 

Monday 

and  Tuesday 

1000 

Tuesday 

1560 

Wednesday 

lifOO 

Wednesday 

12U0 

Tuesday 

1180 

Wednesday 

13^0 

950 

Wednesday 

12U0 

Tuesday 

580 

Saturday 

-more* 

p 

11:30 

a 

•m. 

6:10 

a 

•m. 

1:00 

P 

•m. 

5:50 

a 

,m«* 

6:50 

a 

.m.* 

11:^5 

a 

»m. 

6:10 

a 

•m. 

12:U5 

P 

•m* 

12:U5 

P 

•m« 

6:15 

a 

•m. 

12:li5 

P 

•m. 

1:15 

P< 

>m« 

7:00 

a. 

>m* 

6:55 

a. 

im« 

6:1+5 

a. 

im< 

12:15 

P« 

•m> 
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Spray  Service  Report  Will  Be  Broadcast  -  2 


LOCATION 

STATION 

KC 

DAY 

TIME 

Indiana 

Cravfordsville 
Indianapolis 
Kokcmo 
Terre  Haute 
Warsaw 

WFMJ 
WIBC 
WIOJ 
WTHI 
WKAM 

102,9 

1070 

1550 

ikBo 

1220 

mg. 

Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Saturday 

12 :  20 

6;  15 
12:^5 

6:1^5 
12:50 

p*ni* 

a.m. 

p.m.* 

a.m. 

p.m. 

Iowa 

Cedar  Eapids 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

WMT 

KSTT 

WKBB 

600 
1170 
li^90 

Wednesday 

6:h^ 

12:50 

6:50 

a  -m. 
p.m. 
a*mt 

Kentucky 

Paducah 

WPAD 

(FM) 

11^50-96.9 

Mon.    or  Tues. 

12:50 

p.m. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

WCKY 

50 

Tuesday 

6:00 

a.m.  EST 

Wisconsin 

Beloit 

Jane svi lie 
It 

WBEL 
WCLO 
WGEZ 

1380 
1250 
IU90 

Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 

5t50 
7:1+0 
7:1+0 

a  *m. 
a.m. 
a«m. 

.50- 

*  Daylight  Saving  Time  after  April  50,   1951. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Follow  Safe  Practices  In  Farm  Shop 


With  planting  season  just  around  the  corner, 


county  farmers  should  clean  house  and  get  all  needed  rearrangements 
made  in  their  workshops  now. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  the  safety 

and  usefulness  of  a  farm  workshop  depends  upon  the  condition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  shop  and  its  equipment, 

points  out  that  defense  efforts  will  mean  more 

work  to  conserve  materials  and  keep  machinery  in  repair.  A  well- 
equipped  farm  shop  serves  us  as  the  center  of  activity  for  many  farm 
repair  and  construction  jobs. 

You  can  extend  the  life  of  your  farm  buildings  and  equipment 
by  making  timely  repairs.  You  can  also  avoid  costly  accidents  and 
many  days  of  time  lost  during  the  summer  season  by  keeping  your  equip- 
ment in  good  shape.   And  it  will  be  easier,  safer  and  more  efficient 
for  you  to  do  this  work  in  an  orderly,  well-lighted  shop. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safe- 
ty Council  to  use  as  a  guide  in  the  arrangement  and  maintenance  of  a 
safe  farm  shop: 

1.  Repair  large  machines  on  the  side  of  the  shop 
with  the  large  doors. 

2.  Make  sure  that  work  areas  are  well  lighted. 

3.  Keep  the  shop  clean  and  free  of  tripping  hazards. 

4.  Paint  the  interior  a  light  color  or  whitewash 
it  to  improve  visibility. 

5.  Do  not  store  flammable  liquids  in  the  shop. 

6.  Have  a  definite  storage  space  for  tools  and  sup- 
plies, and  keep  everything  in  its  place. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Test "Tube  Daughters  Make  63  Pounds  of  Butterfat  in  One  Month 

(ONLY  for  Farm  Advisers  in  Hancock,  McDonough,  Menard, 
Logan,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Douglas,  and  Edgar  counties,  AND  counties 
south  of  those  named . ) 

Sixty-five  pounds  of  butterfat  from  milk  testing  over  four 
percent. 

That's  the  average  production  for  five  first-calf  Holstein 
heifers  in  Oliver  Spitze's  herd  in  Madison  county  for  February,  says 
Farm  Adviser , 

They  were  sired  by  bulls  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Breeding 
Association. 

Mr.  Spitze's  experience  is  a  pretty  good  Indication  of  what 
you  can  expect  by  using  artificial  breeding  service  available  through 

the  SIBA,  says  the  adviser.  That  service  is  available  to  

county  farmers . 

(Add  here  your  statement  urging  your  farmers  to  use  the 
service.  Explain  how  they  can  get  it,  what  it  costs,  and  other  de- 
tails.) 

C.  S.  Rhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  says  not  all 
daughters  from  association  bulls  could  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as 
Mr.  Spitze's  five  heifers,  because  many  of  them  are  from  poorer  pro- 
ducing cows  and  they  are  not  fed  to  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Spitze  is  enthusiastic  about  his  heifers.  He  points  out 
that  they  are  of  good  type  and  have  well-balanced,  snugly  attached  ud- 
ders in  addition  to  being  heavy  milkers  and  good  testers.  All  of  his 
cows  are  bred  to  association  bulls. 

Three  of  Mr.  Spitze's  heifers  freshened  at  two  years  of  age, 
one  at  two  years  and  nine  months  and  the  other  at  three  years. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


County  Sets  Spring  Clean-Up  Campaign 


county  farm  families  are  being  asked  to  set 


aside  the  week  of  _________  ^or   the  annual  spring  clean-up  cam- 
paign. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser ,  in  announcing 

the  drive,  reports  that  good  housekeeping  is  the  cornerstone  of  suc- 
cessful fire  prevention  and  farm  safety. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  fires  which  each  year  kill  many 
people  and  cause  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  can  be  prevented, 
_^^_^^^___^^__^^^^^  says.  What  it  takes  is  teamwork  in  cleaning  out  rubbish 
and  unnecessary  combustibles  and  in  correcting  other  obvious  fire 
hazards. 

(Tell  here  what  plans  you  have  for  your  county  campaign.) 

asks  all  farm  families  to  Join  in  this  cam- 
paign.  Take  advantage  of  the  natural  "urge"  in  the  spring  to  "spruce 
up"  your  property. 

The  campaign  is  sponsored  nationally  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  association  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   They  say  that  a  suc- 
cessful spring  clean-up  campaign  can  be  a  mighty  potent  weapon  in 
helping  to  reduce  local  fire  losses. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Attend  State  Camping  Conference  in  Springfield 


from  county  were  among  the  l80  State  Ex- 


tension Service  workers  who  attended  the  State  Camping  Conference  in 
Springfield  March  30  and  3I. 

They  were 

• 

Reynold  Carlson,  assistant  professor  of  recreation  and  out- 
door education  at  Indiana  University,  was  the  guest  speaker  on  Friday 
night.   Immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Camping  association, 
Carlson  discussed  "Objectives  in  Camping  and  What's  Ahead  for  Camp- 
ing." 

In  line  with  Carlson's  talk,  most  of  the  business  at  the 
conference  was  devoted  to  discussion  sessions  on  objectives  in  camp- 
ing and  program  planning,  report  Farm  Adviser  

and  Home  Adviser . 

county  is  part  of  the  4-H 


Camp  district.   4-H  members  from  this  county  attend  the  

camp  at  during  the  summer. 

This  year  they  will  camp  from  through 

.   The  quota  has  been  set  at  _^ . 

(Tell  here  about  your  plans  for  summer  camping  and  how 
those  plans  were  decided  at  the  Springfield  conference.) 

Illinois  has  reached  the  one-third  mark  in  its  lO-year  drive 
for  one  million  dollars  to  finance  the  state  camping  program.   Five 
district  camps  have  been  established,  and  more  than  6,000  Illinois 
^-H'ers  attended  summer  camp  in  1950. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(To  accompany  4-H  Club  Sunday  booklet  in  packet) 


4-H  Clubs  to  Observe  Rural  Life  Sunday 


county  4-H  Club  members  will  observe  Pural  Life 


Sunday  in  their  community  churches  on  Sunday, 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser  ,  in  announcing 

the  date,  says  that  observing  a  special  4-H  Club  Sunday  enables  4-H 
Club  members  to  think  together  in  spiritual  terms  about  home,  community 
and  world-vide  events. 

It  also  encourages  4-H  Clubbers  to  take  an  active  part  in 
those  institutions  which  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  the  commun- 
ity--the  churches,  the  schools,  and  other  social  organizations  that 
mold  character  in  young  people. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of  extension  work  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  during  these  critical 
times  it  is  more  important  than  ever  before  to  recognize  the  part 
which  the  church  plays  in  developing  in  individuals  a  well-rounded 
life  of  service  to  their  community  and  to  the  nation. 

The  ^-H  theme  for  1951,  "Working  Together  for  World  Under- 
standing," will  be  highlighted  in  connection  with  emphasis  on  prayer 
as  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  As  each  4-H  Club 
member  attends  the  church  of  his  choice,  it  is  the  hope  that  there 
will  awaken  a  new  realization  of  the  power  of  prayer. 

(Tell  here  about  the  plans  for  observing  4-H  Club  Sunday 
in  your  county,  the  number  of  churches  taking  part,  their  names,  etc.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Scholarships  Available  at  University  of  Illinois 

Several  scholarships  are  available  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  for  entering  students. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  any 

young  man  or  woman  of  county  who  plans  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity next  fall  to  study  agriculture  or  home  economics  should  know  about 
these  scholarships. 

Generally  not  more  than  one  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to 
any  student  at  one  time,  but  the  student  may  apply  for  as  many  differ- 
ent scholarships  as  he  wishes  if  he  meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

In  general,  a  student  must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
graduating  class  to  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship, says. 

Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  one  agriculture  and 
one  home  economics  Farmers'  Institute  scholarship  each  year.  These 
scholarships  have  a  value  of  $320  each  for  the  regular  four-year  course 
A  competitive  examination  for  eligible  applicants  will  be  conducted  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  on  Saturday,  June  2. 

One  county  scholarship  and  two  scholarships  for  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  usable  in  any  college  in 
the  University,  are  also  available  to  students  who  meet  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  same  competitive  examination  will  be  given  to  these 
applicants  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Get  further  Information  on 
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add  scholarships  -  2 

these  from  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Sears  Roebuck  scholarships  in  both  agriculture  and  home 
economics  are  available  to  freshman  students  entering  the  College  of 
Agriculture.   They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  high 
school  scholarship  and  other  records  that  show  promise  of  superior 
attainment.   The  award  is  $200  for  the  freshman  year,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  extension  through  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  for  very 
outstanding  students.  No  examination  is  required. 

Kroger  scholarships  for  the  freshman  year  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  achievements  in  high  school  and  leadership 
qualities  as  demonstrated  in  school,  church,  4-H  Club,  P. P. A.,  P.H.A. 
and  other  youth  organizations.   Pinancial  need  may  also  be  considered. 
Three  agriculture  and  three  home  economics  scholarships  are  avail- 
able at  Illinois.  No  examination  is  required. 

A  National  Association  of  Thoroughbred  Breeders  scholarship, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Thoroughbred  Clubs,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  is  available  to  active  members  of  the  Puture  Parmers 
of  America.   This  is  a  $400  scholarship.  The  winner  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership  and  financial  need. 

Application  forms  for  the  Sears  Roebuck,  Kroger  and  Thorough- 
bred  Breeders  scholarships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  C .  D.  Smith, 
Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana.   They  should  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1.   If  you  are  interested  in  applying  for  all  three, 
you  need  to  file  only  one  application  and  you  will  be  considered  for 
all  three  if  you  are  eligible. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


April  17,   1951 


>llege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 
Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cooperating 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  second  of  the  six  2-panel  folders 
prepared  as  a  follow-up  on  the  "Six -Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement 
Program." 

You'll  notice  that  this  folder  covers  the  importance 
of  weed  control  in  wheat  improvement.  Your  quota  of  the  folder 
is  being  sent  under  separate  cover,  and  the  copies  should  be 
mailed  to  your  cooperating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible. 

Two  suggested  press -radio  releases  are  enclosed  in  this 
mailing.  They  should  be  released  to  coincide  with  the  mailing  of 
the  folders  to  your  farmers. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Press-radio  story  tie-in  with  mailing  of  second  soft  wheat  improvement 
folder  (weed  control) 
Story  1 


2A-D  Spray  Will  Reduce  Wild  Garlic  in  Wheat 


county  farmers  who  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 


wheat  crop  should  take  steps  now  to  control  weeds. 

Wild  garlic  and  wild  onion  are  two  of  the  worst  weed  menaces  to  wheat 

quality  in  southern  Illinois.  And  County  Farm  Adviser 

says  both  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  spraying  wheat  fields  with  2,k'D   in  late  April 
or  early  May  after  the  wheat  plants  complete  stooling. 

says  agronomist  W.  0.  Scott  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  recommends  a  spray  containing  l/2  pound  of  2,k~D   acid  per 
acre  for  the  control  of  both  wild  garlic  and  wild  onion.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
wheat  crop  itself  will  tolerate  this  spray  concentration. 

Scott  reports  that  2,^-D  at  the  rate  of  l/2  pound  of  the  acid  per  acre 
will  cut  in  half  the  number  of  aerial  bulblets  produced  by  wild  garlic  and  onions . 
The  rest  of  the  plants  which  are  not  prevented  from  producing  bulblets  will  be  de- 
formed in  growth  and  will  usually  grow  low  enough  to  the  ground  that  the  combine  wil] 
miss  them  during  harvest.  Some  farmers  report  reducing  garlic  bulblets  in  their 
wheat  by  as  much  as  8o  to  90  percent  by  using  l/2  pound  of  2,k''D  acid  per  acre  in 
late  April  or  early  May. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumf ord  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Press-radio  story  tie-in  with  mailing  of  second  soft  wheat  improvement 
folder  (weed  control) 
Story  2 


Pull  Weeds  in  Field  to  Be  Harvested  for  Seed 

Farmers  can  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  quality  of  their  soft 
wheat  crop  by  refusing  to  harvest  weeds  in  the  crop  to  be  saved  for  seed. 

County  Farm  Adviser points  out  that  one  of  the 

best  ways  to  guarantee  weed-free  seed  at  planting  time  is  to  have  weed-free  seed 
at  harvest  time.  This  means  that  a  field  or  part  of  a  field  to  be  harvested  for 
seed  should  be  absolutely  free  from  weeds  before  the  combine  starts  to  work. 

suggests  that  farmers  who  plan  to  save  their  own  seed 

decide  now  what  field  or  part  of  a  field  is  to  be  harvested  for  that  purpose.  This 
area  should  then  be  completely  rid  of  all  weeds  before  harvest  time.  All  corn 
cockle,  wild  garlic,  wild  onion  and  all  other  weeds  should  be  pulled  and  destroyed 
before  harvest  time  in  July. 

___^__^________^_____^_  says  harvesting  should  be  done  first  in  the  weed-free 

area,  and  this  harvested  wheat  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Adams,  Nev  Soybean,  Is  Highest  Yielder 

(ONLY  for  northern  and  central  counties.   See  paragraph  5-) 

A  new  soybean  variety  named  Adams  is  well  suited  to  

county,  says  Farm  Adviser .  It  has  been  the  high- 
est average  yielder  of  several  commercially  available  varieties  grown 
at  three  test  fields  for  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

Adams,  a  cross  between  Dunfield  and  Illini,  has  high  oil  con- 
tent and  excellent  quality  seed  and  is  a  good  all-round  yielder.  It 
Is  midway  between  Lincoln  and  Hawkeye  in  maturity. 

J.  C.  Hackleman,  University  of  Illinois  crops  specialist, 
thinks  Adams  is  going  to  be  especially  popular  in  small  areas  where 
farmers  have  found  Lincoln  and  Hawkeye  little  if  any  better  than  Illi- 
ni, Dunfield  and  Richland.   Adams  also  does  well  on  rich  soils. 

Hackleman  adds  that  the  state-wide  soybean  seed  situation 
looks  good.  Germination  is  average  or  above,  and  there  are  very  few 
samples  of  low-quality  seed.   There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  good-quality 

seed. 

Where  can  Adams  be  grown?  says  to  draw  a  line 

across  the  state  between  Joliet  and  Mt.  Carroll  on  the  north  and 
another  line  between  Paris  and  Qulncy  on  the  south.  Adams  is  best 
suited  to  counties  lying  between  those  two  lines. 

As  for  yield,  at  the  DeKalb  field  in  DeKalb  county,  Adams 
yielded  best  for  varieties  tested  for  19^7-50.   The  4-year  average  was 
24  bushels  an  acre,  grown  on  fairly  poor  soils. 

Near  Compton  in  Ogle  county.  Adams  was  highest  yielder  with 
a  4-year  average  of  37  bushels  an  acre. 

At  Urbana  in  Champaign  county,  Adams  tied  with  Hawkeye  for 
highest  yield  for  1946-50.   The  5-year  average  for  each  was  34  bushels. 

LJN:ms    (Add  here  other  varieties  recommended  for  your  county.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special,  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Garden  Aid  Booklets  Nov  Ready 

Warm,  sunny  days  of  spring  will  send  hundreds  of  

county  gardeners  out  to  put  In  their  1951  fruits  and  vegetables . 

Farm(Home)Adviser says  that  you  can  get 

some  help.  If  you  want  It,  from  revised  editions  of  some  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  publications  on  vegetables,  fruits  and  insect  pests. 

One  of  the  most  popular  ones  year  after  year  is  the  Illinois 
Garden  Guide,  Circular  522.  The  1951  edition  is  now  available. 

Both  the  beginner  and  the  experienced  gardener,  whether  in 
rural  areas  or  in  town,  will  find  in  this  circular  certain  basic  in- 
formation that  will  help  them  in  their  garden  projects,  says. 

No  gardener  need  fall  for  lack  of  information. 

Another  publication  now  ready  for  distribution  that  can  be 

of  much  help  to  the  home  gardener  is  Circular  672,  Dusts  and  Sprays 

for  Vegetable  Insects.   Its  purpose  is  to  give  vegetable  growers  and 

home  gardeners  up-to-date  information  on  control  of  Insects  that 

damage  vegetable  crops. 

For  those  who  are  planning  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  or  two, 

and  for  those  whose  fruit  trees  need  more  care  in  order  to  produce  well, 

Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use,  Circular  524,  is  available.   If  you  plan 

your  home  fruit  garden  carefully  and  take  care  of  it  properly,  you 

vflll  find  it  an  economical  source  of  good  fruit. 

Ask  your  farm  or  home  adviser  for  copies  of  these  circulars, 
or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illincis, 
Urbana . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Soil  Field  Meeting  to  Be  Held 

(Hatel 

For  help  in  solving  your  crops  and  soils  problems,  attend 

the  ,—-_—, soil  experiment  field  meeting  on 

( name )  (day) 

,  urges  Farm  Adviser  __. 

THate) 

Starting  time  is  ,  standard  (daylight)  time. 

You'll  hear  about  the  practical  findings  in  crop  variety 
tests,  fertilizer  practices,  crop  rotations  and  other  farming  prac- 
tices learned  from  about  years  of  field  tests  there. 

TWoTJ 

The  field  is  located  __^ ^_ 

(where?) 

(tell  how  to  get  there) 
At  least  one  agronomist  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  on  hand  to  answer  your  individual  questions,  says  the 

adviser.   (Give  his  (their)  name(3)   if  you  know  who's  attending,) 

(Here  give  briefly  one  good  example  of  a  practical  recom- 
mendation from  tests  conducted  at  the  field.) 

That's  the  down-to-earth  kind  of  information  we'll  be  learn- 
ing about  at  the  field  meeting,  , 

(date) 
says  the  adviser.   It  will  be  well  worth  while  attending. 
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May  22  Elizabethtown  Hardin 

May  23  Sparta  Randolph 

May  24  Ewing  Franklin 

Raleigh  Saline 

Newton  Jasper 

Enfield  White 

West  Salem  Edwards 

Minonk  Woodford 

Carthage  •  Hancock 
Oquawka  Henderson 

Kewanee  Henry 

June  26  Dixon  Lee 

June  27  Joliet  Will 

Late  summer  and  early  fall  meetings  will  be  scheduled  later  for  Oblong 
Brownstown,  Lebanon,  Clayton  and  possibly  other  locations. 


May  ; 

28 

May  : 

29 

May  ; 

31 

June 

1 

June 

11 

June 

12 

June 

13 

June 

14 

From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Selected  Farm  Advisers 


Local  Dairyman  Banks  Among  State's  Top  1^  Herds 

(One  of  your  county  dairymen  ranked  among  the  15  highest  producing  herds 
on  DHIA  test  for  March.  That's  a  real  achievement,  and  we  think  you'd  like  to  help 
give  him  the  recognition  he  deserves.  You  can  fill  in  the  blanks  in  this  story  from 
the  list  at  the  bottom.  You  can  also  use  this  story  to  urge  other  dairymen  to  adopt 
some  of  the  practices  that  helped  your  top-ranking  dairyman  achieve  his  record.) 


of 


drew  state -wide 


(address) 


( owner' s  name ) 

recognition  recently  when  his  dairy  herd  ranked  among  the  15  high  herds  in  the  en- 
tire state  on  Dairy  Herd  Inprovement  Association  test  for  March,  says  Farm  Adviser 


From  the  1,7^4-  herds  totaling  35,662  cows  on  DHIA  test,  _____^ *8 

(owner) 

herd  was  recognized  for  superior  production.     The        ^____ 

(number)         (purebred  or  grade) 

in  '  s  herd    produced       ^___  pounds  of  milk  and 

(breed)         ( owner )  (number) 

pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  In  comparison,  the  state  average  was  8oi 
(number) 
pounds  of  milk  and  31.7  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 

Leo  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  explained  that  herds  are 

ranked  according  to  the  average  pounds  of fat  produced  per  cow. 
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Association 


Owner 


No. 
cove 


Breed 


Milk 


Fat 


Livingston 
Ambraw 
Bureau  #2 
Madison  #1 
Clinton 
Champaign  #1 
DeWitt -Piatt 
Whiteside 
Jo  Daviess  #1 
Champaign  #2 


Ivan  Watters,  Dwight  11      H 

Eugene  Stout,  Olney  5  P  B  J 

Durham  8e  Sergeant,  Walnut  11  P  B  H 

Clyde  Lebegue,  Highland  11  P  B  H 

Eugene  Huelsmann,  Breese  lU  PBSeGH 

Elvin  Acherman,  Gifford  15  PB&GH 

Oscar  &  Baymond  Beery,  Hammond  Ik  PB&GH 

Orville  Goodenough,  Morrison  23      G  H 

Homer  Curt is s,  Stockton  28  P  B  H 

Knox  &  Birkey,  Dewey 17  P  B  H 


1361  58.5 

928  57.9 

11+90  57.6 

1^35  55.5 

15^3  5^.9 

151^  5^.8 

1353  5^.6 

1503  5i^.5 

1398  52.8 

13^8  52.5 

"~B20  52TT+ 

1072  -51.8 

135^  51.6 

1417  51.5 

1331  51.2 


Coles 
Tazewell 
Will  #2 
Macoupin 
Ogle  #1 
Key: 


Burdette  Walsh,  Charleston 
#2     Earl  Hochstetler,  Pekin 
Peter  Jungles,  Lemont 
Melvin  Adden,  Mt.  Olive 
Andrew  Schier,  Oregon 


12 
16 
17 
15 

31 


P  B  G 
PB&GBS 

H 

H 

PBSeGH 


H,  Holstein;  PBJ,  Purebred  Jersey;  PBH,  Purebred  Holstein; 
Grade  Holstein;  GH,  Grade  Holstein;  PBG,  Purebred  Guernsey; 
and  Grade  Brown  Swiss. 


PB&GH,  Purebred  and 
PB&GBS,  Purebred 


^^Th< 


■.^  ^-^^-r-.r:  r,:i   '-ti . 


M^    tV. 
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a      ♦ ,'-.  ^f. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Booklet  Tells  Hov  to  Grov  Melons 

If  you  are  interested  in  growing  watermelons  or  muskmelons 
on  your  farm  or  in  your  garden,  you  can  get  some  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  melon-growing  from  a  new  booklet. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  a  sup- 
ply of  Circular  675,  Growing  Melons  in  Illinois,  is  now  in  his  (her) 
office.  Get  your  free  copy  from  the  office,  or  write  directly  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Muskmelons  and  watermelons  are  a  general  favorite  in  home 

gardens  in  this  state,  says.  They  also  have  a  place  as  a 

cash  crop  in  certain  parts  of  the  state  that  are  close  to  local  mar- 
kets or  where  it  is  possible  to  ship  to  more  distant  markets . 

Extensive  melon  shipping  areas  are  not  likely  to  develop  in 
Illinois  because  of  less  favorable  climate,  lack  of  irrigation  facil- 
ities and  the  competition  of  large  commercial  production  centers  in 

other  states.   Nevertheless,  says  that  there  is  a  place 

for  a  melon  that  will  reach  consumers  in  better  eating  condition  than 
melons  picked  partly  ripe  and  shipped  long  distances,  as  happens  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  melons  reaching  Illinois  markets . 

Circular  675  has  been  prepared  by  C,  E.  Mitchell,  formerly 
associate  in  vegetable  crops,  and  W.  A.  Huelsen,  professor  of  vege- 
table crops,  both  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.   It  contains  much  information  on  planting  and  caring  for 
melons,  choosing  varieties,  marketing  the  product,  and  controlling  dis 
eases  and  insects. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Rural  Youth  State  Camp  Set  for  August  3-11 

Rural  Youth  members  from  county  will  attend 

state  camp  at  the  State  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  on  August  5 
to  11. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  (Youth  Assistant)  

says  the  county  quota  this  year  will  be  six  campers.   Those  who  will 
attend  include 

• 

Theme  for  the  camp  this  year  is  "American  Way  of  Life." 
Suggestions  for  meeting  current  program  needs  will  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  six-day  program,  says. 

Objectives  of  the  Rural  Youth  State  Camp  are,  through  a 
camping  situation,  to  learn  more  about  the  American  way  of  life,  to 
get  more  knowledge  of  Rural  Youth  program  needs  and  to  improve  daily 
living  through  Rural  Youth  friendships. 

To  reach  these  objectives,  -the  camp  program  will  include 

group  meetings  on  family  living,  better  county  programs  for  Rural 

Youth,  camp  counseling  and  communications. 

Camptivities,  with  emphasis  on  how  they  can  be  tied  in  with 
local  county  programs,  will  include  (1)  sports--archery ,  horseshoes, 
ping-pong,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  softball;  (2)  craf t3--metal- 
working,  leathercraf t,  working  with  natural  materials;  and  (3)  nature 
activitie3--hike3,  cook-outs,  star  study. 

served  this  year  as  coun- 
ty's representative  on  the  state  camp  continuation  committee.  This 
committee  helped  make  up  the  camp  program. 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


RELEASE:   Immediately 


(Note  to  editors:   Two  grain-grading  schools  with  indentical 
programs  are  set  for  May  10  in  Bloomington  and  May  11  in  Champaign. 
Both  will  be  held  in  the  farm  bureau  meeting  hall  from  10  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  Daylight  time.  Your  county  farm  adviser  will  likely  have 
more  details,  such  as  names  of  those  attending  from  your  county. 
Whether  your  elevator  men  attend  at  Bloomington  or  Champaign,  you  can 
fill  in  the  blanks  below  with  the  appropriate  facts  from  this  explana- 
tion.) 

Local  Men  to  Attend  Grain-Grading  School 


county  grain  dealers  can  learn  more 

(Name) 
about  sampling  and  grading  of  corn  and  oats  at  a  grain-grading  school 

to  be  held  ___^ ,  -___,__._,_-___«_  from  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

(day)  (date) 

Daylight  time  at  the  farm  bureau  meeting  hall  in , 

THTty] 
announces  L.  P.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  extension  economist. 

V.  B.  Combs,  marketing  specialist  in  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  licensed  grain  inspectors 
from  the  central  Illinois  grain  belt  will  be  in  charge  of  the  program. 
They  will  bring  samples  of  grain  and  grain-grading  equipment. 

The  morning  program  will  deal  with  use  of  equipment  to  sam- 
ple grain  and  establish  its  grade.   In  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
practice  grading  under  the  supervision  of  licensed  grain  inspectors. 

Stice  says  that  county  elevator  men  may  bring 

in  samples  of  grain  which  they  would  like  to  have  graded. 

The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service.   Country  grain  dealers  have 
asked  that  the  school  be  held.  - 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


ollege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May     (>     1951  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers,  Assistant  Farm 
Advisers,  and  Assistant  Youth 
Advisers : 

Re;  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day 

In  our  letter  of  February  23  regarding  "Agricultural  k-E 
Club  Health  Activities,"  the  keeping-fit  activity  was  described  and 
a  suggested  program  for  the  day  and  a  letter  to  club  members  were  en- 
closed. In  response  we  received  requests  for  field  days  as  indicated 
on  the  enclosed  schedule. 

Counties  listed  on  the  schedule  should  check  to  make  sure 
that  the  date  previously  requested  and  listed  is  still  acceptable. 
Counties  not  listed  may  request  any  of  the  remaining  dates  (those 
left  blank  on  the  schedule). 

Also  enclosed  are  three  suggested  news  stories  which  you 
might  like  to  use  in  publicizing  this  event. 

A  special  ^-H  Keeping-Fit  pocket  or  shoulder  patch  will  be 
awarded  to  members  making  improvement  over  last  year's  record.  There- 
fore every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  members  who  participated  in 
1950  to  participate  again  this  year. 

Two  weeks  before  the  scheduled  date,  please  let  our  office  or 
D.  M.  Hall's  office  know  the  exact  hour  and  place  of  the  event. 

Please  request  any  additional  information  or  material  needed 
to  make  the  event  successful. 


(^. 


Very  truly  yours. 


0.  F.  Gaebe 
OFG:ms  Extension  Specialist 

enclosure  Agricultural  k-E  Club  Work 


^-<^^Xs^ 
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KEEPING-FIT  SCHKDULE 

1951 

June 

July 

11 

McLean  County- 

16 

Shelby  County 

12 

Edgar 

17 

Effingham 

13 

Will 

18 

Clay 

Ik 

Iroquois  (evening) 

19 

15 

Livingston 

20 

Fayette 

16 

Ford  (day) 

21 

18 

Jersey  (day,  11  a.m.) 

23 

Wayne 

19 

Bond  (day) 

2k 

20 

LaSalle  (day) 

25 

21 

DuPage  (evening) 

26 

Lake  (day) 

27 

22- 

28 

23 

Kankakee  (evening) 

30 

25 

Cass  (afternoon) 

31 

JoDaviess  (day) 

26 

Morgan  (day) 

Sangamon  (evening) 

August 

27 

Greene 

1 

Carroll  (day) 

28 

Scott 

2 

Henry  (evening) 

29 

Brown 

3 

30 

k 

July 

6 

Stephenson  (evening) 

2 

Hamilton  (day) 

7 

Lee 

3 

Marion 

8 

5 

Washington 

9 

6 

Lawrence 

10 

7 

11 

9 

Champaign 

13 

10 

DoKalb  (evening) 

14 

11 

Kane  (evening) 

15 

12 

Ogle  (day) 

16 

Winnehago  (evening) 

17 

13 

Whiteside  (day) 

18 

Ik 

20 
21 
22 

23 

Farm  Sports  Festival 

2k 

Farm  Sports  Festival 

25 

<JaiJod 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  BELEASE  3  WEEKS  PBIOB  TO  FIELD  DAY 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Advance  Story  on  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  —  1 
1»-H'er6  Put  More  Emphasis  on  Health  "H" 

Illinois  ^-H  Club  members  will  be  putting  more  emphasis  on  the  Health  "H" 
this  summer  than  ever  before. 

This  high  interest  is  the  result  of  the  keeping-fit  program  in  the  state 
which  gives  agricultural  k-E  boys  and  girls  a  definite  program  for  keeping  them- 
selves physically  strong,  says County  Farm  Adviser 


Highest  point  of  interest  in  the  program  is  reached  on  Keeping-Fit  Field 

Day,  which  will  be  held  in county  this  year  on at 

In 


the 


said. 


On  that  day  specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be  here  to 
conduct  the  tests  and  exercises  which  will  show  the  if-H  young  people  of  this  county 
just  how  strong  and  physically  fit  they  really  are. 

So  far  Illinois  is  the  only  state  which  has  organized  such  a  program  for 
its  rural  young  people.  The  keeping-fit  activity  has  been  used  since  19^1  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  ^-E'ers  in  their  physical  growth  and  health. 

This  program  is  different  from  other  health  programs  because  it  puts  the 

responsibility  for  good  health  and  physical  strength  on  each  individual  youngster 

instead  of  on  doctors  and  nurses.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  boys  and  girls  to 

keep  healthy  and  shows  them  how  they  can  improve  their  health  instead  of  helping 

jfchem  to  get  well  again  after  they  become  sick. 

I        Keeping-fit  activities  have  been  designed  to  take  a  regular  place  in  the 
Irecreational  program  of  every  agricultural  ^-H  Club.  Tumbling  is  another  physical 
education  activity  that  ^i-H'ers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  addition  to  the 
l£eeping-fit  exercises  they  will  learn  at  the  keeping-fit  field  day. 
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rom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
niversity  of  Illinois 
ollege  of  Agriculture 
rfcana,  Illinois 

pecial  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


dvance  Story  on  "Keepinp;-Fit  FieJ.d  Day  "  --  2 
-H  "Keeping  Fit  Field  Day"  Scheduled  for  


EELEASE  1  WEEK  PEIOB  TO  FIEID  DAY 


Almost  everyone  wants  to  "be  healtljy.  But  some  people  aren't  physically 
it  because  they  didn't  know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  when  they  were 
ounger,  says  County  Farm  Adviser . 

"It  is  especially  important  for  young  people  to  learn  some  of  the  ways 
o  maintain  their  physical  well -"being  and  make  their  "bodies  stronger/'  he  pointed 
ut.  "We  are  working  on  this  plan  in  our  Illinois  k-E   Health  activity  through  our 
eeping-fit  program  for  the  rural  youngsters. 

"We  will  conduct  the  tests  and  exercises  in  that  program  at  our  Keeping- 
it  Field  Day  and  will  show  there  how  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  during  the  entire 

ear  in  the  local  clubs.  We  urge  every  k'E  Agricultural  Club  member  in  

ounty  to  attend  this  year." 

Keeping-Fit  Field  Lay  will  be  held  on at  the 

in 


,  starting  at 


o'clock 


n  the 


.  Parents  are  invited  to  come  with  their  children  and  watch  the 


ests  conducted  by  specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  who  will  be  here  on 
hat  day.  The  specialists  will  explain  why  it  is  so  important  for  young  people  to 
uild  a  sturdy  basis  for  adult  health. 

The  field  day  gives  every  i4--H*er  in  county  a  chance  to  find 

ut  just  where  he  stands  physically  in  relation  to  others  of  his  own  age.  More  im- 
ortant,  it  also  shows  him  what  he  can  do  to  improve  his  health  and  physical 

trength, pointed  out. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


RELEASE  AFTER  FIELD  DAY 


Follow-Up  Story  on  "Keeping  Fit  Field  Day"  --  3 

Field  Day  Shows  ^^-H  Members  How  to  Keep  Fit 

k'U  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  attracted  a  crowd  of 
rural  young  people  to  the in  _ 


county 
on 


,  where  they  found  out  how  strong  and  physically  fit  they  were 


in  relation  to  other  young  people  their  age. 

From  in  the  morning  until 


in  the  afternoon,  the 


k-E  Club  members  ran,  jumped,  twisted  and  pulled  themselves  and  were  tested  so  that 
each  one  would  know  how  healthy  he  actually  was.  They  also  learned  at  the  same  time 
how  to  keep  themselves  physically  fit  and  how  to  make  themselves  stronger  and  more 
healthy  individuals. 

First,  the  youngsters  were  weighed  and  measured,  and  pulse  rates  checked. 
Then  they  ran  6o  yards  to   check  their  speed,  and  to  learn  how  promptly  their  heart 
beat  returned  to  normal. 

"Sit-ups,"  broad  jump  and  "arm  pull"  exercises  tested  their  muscular 
strength,  front  and  back  bends  checked  their  body  flexibility  and  running  a  zig-zag 
course  determined  their  agility.  Finally,  they  ran  600  yeurds  to  find  out  how  much 
endurance  they  had. 

The  field  day  tests  were  conducted  by  D.  M.  Hall,  extension  specialist  at 

the  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  

and , physical  fitness  specialists  from  the 


University. 

More  than 
watch  the  activity. 


parents  of  the  k-E   Club  members  were  also  present  to 
local  k-E   Club  leaders  attended. 


"This  day  was  an  important  milestone  in  the  lives  of  the  youths  who  took 
part,"  said  _________________  farm  adviser,  because  it  gave  them  scores  which  indi- 
cated how  fit  they  were.  But  it  was  not  important  unless  those  who  took  part  now 
igcreas^the^^rain^i^^^rde^tha^thg^ma^b^i^be^tei 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

I 

Nevf  Booklet  on  Feeding  the  Dairy  Herd 

Many  Illinois  farmers  can  do  a  better  job  of  feeding  their 
dairy  cattle  than  they  are  now  doing. 

That  has  been  the  experience  of  dairymen  who  have  joined 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations  and  kept  precise  records  of  milk 
and  butterfat  production,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

Main  ways  in  which  you  can  improve  your  dairy  feeding  are: 

1.  By  feeding  hay  consisting  entirely  or  largely  of  leg- 
umes . 

2.  By  feeding  green,  leafy  hay  free  from  mold,  mustiness 
and  weeds . 

3.  By  feeding  all  the  high-quality  hay  that  high-producing 
cows  will  eat. 

4.  By  feeding  well-balanced  grain  mixtures. 

5.  By  providing  grass-legume  pastures  kept  highly  produc- 
tive with  fertilizers  and  good  management. 

6.  By  using  plenty  of  feed  throughout  the  year. 

Good  feed  and  good  care  for  the  dairy  herd  nearly  always 

mean  greater  profits,  says.  While  it  costs  more  to  feed 

a  high-producing  cow  than  a  low-producing  one,  better  returns  more 
than  offset  the  added  expense.   Study  the  needs  of  each  animal  and 
feed  it  accordingly. 

Latest  information  on  dairy  feeding  is  included  in  a  new 
booklet  recently  issued  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  It  is  Circular  677,  "Feeding  the  Dairy  Herd."  Ask  the  farm 
adviser  for  a  copy  or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana . 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Advance"  Event  Stories 

Enroll  for  Housing  Meetings  at  Adviser's  Office 

James  county's  main  housing  problems  are  the  need  for 
sewage  and  water  systems  and  kitchen  rearrangement.   Folks 
with  housing  on  their  minds  can  voice  their  questions  during 
the  three  housing  series  meetings  to  be  held  in  Roove  during 
April. 

Farm  Adviser  Jack  Johnson  says  that  three  University  of 
Illinois  housing  experts  will  speak  at  the  meetings .  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  2,  at  the  Roove 
high  school  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Frank  W.  Andrew,  rural  electrification  specialist,  will 
talk  about  heating  systems,  water  and  sanitary  facilities  and 
electrical  systems.  Even  if  your  immediate  plans  don't  in- 
clude a  water  or  heating  system,  you'll  want  to  hear  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  different  types. 

The  second  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  features  Keith 
Hinchcliff,  extension  farm  housing  specialist, as  speaker.   It 
was  arranged  to  help  you  get  more  for  your  housing  money  and 
efforts.   Hinchcliff  will  discuss  planning,  materials  and  out- 
side appearance  problems. 

Special  emphasis  on  interior  decoration  and  on  arrange- 
ments in  kitchens  and  workrooms  will  be  given  during  the  third 
housing  meeting.  Home  management  specialist  Catherine  M.  Sul- 
livan will  be  in  the  county  on  Tuesday,  April  24.   She  will 
show  how  to  arrange  equipment  and  cabinets  for  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

Everyone  in  James  county  is  invited  to  enroll  for  the 
entire  housing  series.  You  can  get  enrollment  cards  at  the 
farm  and  home  adviser's  offices.   If  you  enroll  before  the 
meetings,  your  problems  can  be  stressed  at  the  meetings. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  "Follow-up"  Event  Story 
Six  Dress  Forms  Made  at  Meeting 

Twenty -five  Martin  county  women  attended  the  home  eco- 
nomics extension  training  school  held  at  the  Flint  Auditorium 
Tuesday.  And  six  went  home  with  a  "Mrs.  Ditto"--a  dress  form. 

Miss  Bernice  Strong,  Martin  county  home  adviser,  says 
that  18  other  Martin  county  women  plan  to  make  the  dress  forms 
before  their  meeting  next  month.   The  forms  are  inexpensive  to 
make,  she  says.  They  cost  considerably  less  than  the  commer- 
cial forms. 

As  the  women  saw  the  first  dress  form  develop  from 
gummed  paper,  knitted  shirts  and  other  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, they  were  amazed  at  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  Miss 
Fern  Carl,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  clothing  specialist, 
made  the  form. 

Two  women,  Mrs.  Frank  James,  Marion,  and  Mrs.  Glen  Bank, 

R.  5,  Marshall,  assisted  Miss  Carl  as  she  applied  the  gummed 

paper  strips  over  the  knitted  shirt  which  the  model  wore.   Two 

layers  of  tape  were  applied  and  allowed  to  dry.   Then  the  form 

was  removed  from  the  model  and  reinforced  with  extra  gummed 

tape.   It  was  varnished, covered  with  a  knitted  shirt  and  then 
mounted. 

Mrs.  Phillip  Stark,  R.  3,  Greenville,  said  as  she  was 
leaving  with  her  dress  form,  "I'll  be  able  to  save  a  lot  of 
time  in  my  home  sewing  now.   I  won't  have  to  wait  until  some- 
one can  help  me  fit  the  clothes  I  make. 

(Add  more  details  about  meeting.) 

Detailed  directions  for  making  the  forms  are  available 
in  the  home  adviser's  office  in  the  post  office  building. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  "Week's  Activities"  Story 
Find  Out  Where  Your  Money  Goes 

A  way  to  keep  "track"  of  her  money  was  what  one  Plaln- 
ville  homemaker  was  after  when  she  visited  the  home  adviser's 
office  last  week. 

She  asked  for  the  University  of  Illinois  family  account 
book,  says  Mrs.  Joan  Hurt,  Benson  county  home  adviser. 

This  account  book  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farm  and  small-town  families.   The  purpose  of  keep- 
ing family  accounts  is  to  learn  how  much  money  has  been  used, 
and  how  well  it  has  been  used. 

"Eight  Benson  county  families  have  been  keeping  records 
and  sending  them  to  the  University  for  evaluation  for  six 
continuous  years,"  says  Mrs.  Hurt. 

Any  Illinois  farm  family  keeping  one  of  these  account 
books  may  send  it  to  the  department  of  home  economics  for 
analysis.   The  book  is  returned  with  an  individual  report 
and  a  comjjarative  summary  of  the  records  of  all  other  fami- 
lies that  send  in  their  books.  No  names  are  published  or 
used. 

Higher  prices  and  higher  taxes  mean  that  you  need  to 
make  the  most  of  your  income,  says  Mrs.  Hurt.   Plan  your  sav- 
ings and  your  spending  through  the  use  of  a  family  account 
book.   Stop  in  for  your  copy  at  the  home  adviser's  office 
in  the  courthouse.   It  costs  25  cents. 
COCtlw  -30- 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  "Advance"  Event  Story 
Martin  County  Women  to  Make  Dress  Forms 

Dress  forms  to  make  the  home  sewing  job  easier  are  in 
order  for  Martin  county  homemakers  who  attend  the  home  eco- 
nomics extension  training  school  at  the  Flint  Auditorium 
Tuesday  at  9  a.m. 

Home  Adviser  Bernice  Strong  says  that  every  interested 
Martin  county  homemaker  is  invited  to  attend  the  school.   Miss 
Fern  Carl,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  cloth- 
ing specialist,  will  explain  and  demonstrate  how  to  make  the 
paper  dress  forms. 

The  forms  are  inexpensive  to  make,  says  Miss  Strong. 
Necessary  supplies  are  gummed  paper,  two  knitted  shirts,  and 
such  miscellaneous  equipment  as  scissors,  pins,  a  yardstick, 
and  colored  pencils. 

Dress  forms  make  fitting  easy  and  help  to  give  a  pro- 
fessional looking  garment,  reminds  Miss  Strong.   The  paper 
dress  forms  to  be  made  at  the  training  school  will  be  shel- 
lacked or  varnished  to  preserve  their  shape,  covered  with  a 
knitted  shirt  and  then  mounted  on  a  stand  so  that  they  will  be 
easy  to  use . 

If  you  plan  to  come  to  the  training  school,  stop  in  at 
the  home  adviser's  office  to  learn  what  supplies  you'll  need. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  "Subject -Matter"  Story 
Clean  Up  Your  Farm  for  Safety's  Sake 

A  clean,  orderly  farm  and  home  is  the  safest  place  to 
work  and  live . 

That  is  what  Home  Adviser  Sally  Smith  and  Farm  Adviser 
Jonas  Coverdale  have  chosen  as  their  slogan  this  year  as 
"spring  clean-up"  time  approaches.   Spring  is  the  time  to 
clean  out  all  the  hazards  around  your  farm  which  might  cause 
injury  and  loss  of  time,  or  even  disaster. 

"A  few  hours  spent  now  in  putting  things  away  and 
straightening  out  the  winter's  accumulation  of  trash  may  save 
you  many  hours  of  grief  later  this  summer  if  an  accident  hap- 
pens that  was  caused  by  your  neglect,"  Miss  Smith  and  Cover- 
dale  point  out.   "A  good  rule  to  follow  is  'a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place.'" 

A  recent  study  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  shows 

that  disorder  was  responsible  for  putting  one  out  of  every  five 

home  accident  victims  in  the  hospital.  That's  the  largest 

single  cause  of  injuries  except  poor  judgment. 

Here  are  some  things  the  advisers  suggest  that  you  do 
around  your  farm  and  home  to  make  them  safer  for  working  and 
living: 

Clearly  label  medicines,  poisons  and  insecticides,  and 
above  all  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  children.   Provide  safe 
places  to  keep  knives  and  other  sharp  kitchen  tools. 

Your  barn  is  the  center  for  your  daily  farm  chores.   Keep 
it  orderly.   Clean  up  any  accumulation  of  things  used  there 
during  the  winter;  clear  them  out  of  all  the  alleyways  or  work 
areas  and  store  them  in  a  safe,  dry  place. 

(You  can  add  many  other  suggestions  like  these  to  remind 
your  readers  once  more  that  farm  safety  is  a  full-time  job.) 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  'Subject- Matter"  Stories 
Freeze  Poultry--Save  Meat  Pennies 

Folks  in  Tipton  county  are  culling  their  poultry  flocks 
this  month.  The  better- than-usual  supply  in  local  markets 
has  brought  the  price  to  a  new  low. 

Home  Adviser  Susan  Jones  says  the  mature  birds  are  an 
excellent  choice  for  freezing.  They  are  heavy  meated,  tender 
and  fine  in  flavor  and  quick  to  prepare. 

Select  for  freezing  only  healthy,  plump  birds--and  no 
more  than  you  can  handle  at  one  time.  Dress  and  draw  them 
completely. 

You'll  save  freezer  space  if  you  separate  the  meaty  . 
pieces--breasts,  thighs --from  the  bony  pieces,  according  to 
Miss  Jones.  Freeze  the  meaty  pieces  raw  for  later  use  in  stew 
or  fricassee. 

Cook  the  bony  pieces,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
freeze  it  "as  is."  Or  prepare  creamed  chicken  or  chicken 
a  la  king  for  freezing  and  storing  in  home  freezer. 

(More  information  about  packaging) 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Personal  Experience"  Story 
Homemaker  Studies  Her  Job- -Saves  Time 

You  don't  have  to  remodel  your  kitchen  in  order  to  speed 
meal  preparation.  Often  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  small 
equipment  will  turn  the  trick,  as  was  demonstrated  during 
the  kitchen  tour  in  Hopedale  township  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Kemp,  one  of  the  hostesses,  reported  that 
she  has  cut  breakfast  preparation  time  by  fifteen  minutes 
through  careful  arrangement  of  equipment.  She  is  so  enthu- 
siastic about  the  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  saved  each  week 
that  she  is  now  studying  preparation  schedules  for  the  other 

two  meals  of  the  day. 

"It  all  started  last  month  when  I  attended  the  local 

leader  training  school,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.   "Miss  Catherine 

Sullivan,  home  management  specialist.  University  of  Illinois, 

demonstrated  a  simple  method  for  setting  up  time  and  motion 

studies  in  our  own  home. 

"I  realized  that  I  needed  to  study  my  own  work  methods 
and  do  some  practising  before  I  attempted  to  present  the 
lesson  at  our  home  bureau  meeting.  My  daughter  Bertha  and 
I  decided  to  work  together  on  the  breakfast  schedule. 

"We  used  the  small  blackboard  in  the  kitchen  for  chart- 
ing. Bertha  located  the  large  equipment- -range,  sink,  cup- 
board, refrigerator--on  the  blackboard.  As  I  worked,  she 
charted  my  paths  of  travel  and  checked  the  time.  Then  we 
studied  the  problem. 

"We  discovered  that  I  was  walking  more  than  twice  as 
far  as  necessary  because  equipment  was  not  stored  where 
it  was  to  be  used.   For  example,  the  coffee-maker  and 
coffee  were  stored  at  the  far  end  of  the  kitchen  rather 
than  near  the  sink  and  range.   The  pan  for  baking  the 
biscuits  was  stored  twelve  steps  from  the  mixing  center." 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Subject-Matter"  Story 

Organic  Matter  Prom  Legumes  as  Important  as  Nitrogen 

You  can  buy  commercial  nitrogen  In  a  sack,  but  you  can't 
buy  organic  matter  and  good  soil  tilth  the  same  way. 

Farm  Adviser  Jonas  Coverdale  says  that  organic  matter  and 
good  soil  tilth  are  just  as  necessary  as  nitrogen  and  other 
plant  foods  for  producing  high  yields  and  maintaining  fertile 
•soil. 

Organic  matter  is  the  life  of  the  soil.  It  Improves  soil 
tilth,  serves  as  the  soil's  storehouse  for  plant  food  and  pro- 
vides food  for  the  important  soil  bacteria. 

Coverdale  states  that  legumes  and  legume-grass  mixtures 

are  the  most  important  sources  of  organic  matter.   In  fact, 

you  can't  keep  enough  organic  matter  in  the  soil  unless  you 

grow  heavy  crops  of  legumes  on  your  land  at  least  once  every 

four  years. 

This  should  be  the  minimum  goal  of  every  O'Brien  county 
farm,  the  adviser  says.   It's  the  aim  of  the  state-wide  Illi- 
nois legume-grass  program  to  rebuild  depleted  soils.   On 
steeper  slopes,  legumes  should  be  grown  oftener  than  once  ev- 
ery four  years  to  control  erosion. 

In  support  of  this  program,  Clyde  M.  Linsley,  extension 
agronomist  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
good  soil  tilth  means: 

1.  Less  eroslon--because  rainfall  is  soaked  up  faster 
and  there  is  less  water  to  run  off  and  carry  soil  away. 

2.  Drought  insurance--because  soil  in  good  tilth  can 
take  up  and  store  more  water  for  crops  to  use  in  dry  weather. 

3.  Better  drainage--because  the  open  structure  of  soils 
in  good  tilth  allows  excess  water  to  soak  down  into  the  soil 
and  reach  the  tile. 

4.  Air  condltloning--because  porous  soils  in  good  tilth 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  air  which  plant  roots  and  soil 
bacteria  must  have. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  W0RKSH0P--1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Personal  Experience"  Story 

Try  Sheep  for  Profit 

Sheep  are  the  most  neglected  but  most  profitable  live- 
stock in  Illinois  right  now. 

That's  what  Roy  Burrus,  Cass  county  livestock  man,  be- 
lieves.  And  why  not?   Sheep  numbers  in  Illinois  and  the  na- 
tion are  extremely  low.   And  last  year  Burrus  cleared  $40  net 
profit  per  head  from  each  of  his  55  ewes.   Now  he  has  expanded 
his  flock  to  110  ewes . 

Most  of  this  return  came  from  80  acres  of  hilly  pasture, 
formerly  waste  brushland,  which  was  cleared  by  hand.  The  55 
ewes  had  82  lambs,  and  Burrus  figures  the  ewe's  wool  pays  for 
her  winter  feed.   So  the  lamb  gain  on  pasture  is  largely  prof- 
it. 

Burrus  started  raising  sheep  only  last  year.   He  says  he 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  "right  down  the  line." 
In  his  opinion  sheep  have  a  low  investment  and  require  little 
labor,  but  give  you  high  returns. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  W0RKSH0P--1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Personal  Experience"  Story 
Milks  8  Fewer  Govs,  Makes  More  Money 

This  is  the  story  of  a  dairyman  who  is  milking  eight  fev- 
er cows  than  he  used  to,  but  who  is  making  more  money. 

That's  the  experience  of  Wilbert  Lander,  Charles  county 
dairyman.  He's  sure  now  that  it's  much  better  to  have  fewer 
good  cows  than  a  larger  number  of  ordinary  ones. 

According  to  Carl  Brown,  Charles  county  farm  adviser, 
Lander  was  milking  20  cows  when  he  started  in  dairy  herd  im- 
provement association  work  several  years  ago.   Now  he  has  12 
cows,  but  they're  milking  heavier  than  the  ones  he  started 
with. 

Lander  gets  as  much  milk  from  his  12  cows  as  he  did  from 
20;  he  takes  care  of  eight  fewer  cows  and  he  makes  more  money 
Brown  says  this  improvement  is  largely  due  to  DHIA  membership 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Week's  Activity"  Story 

Questions  Answered  on  Using  Liquid  Nitrogen 

Farm  Adviser  Bill  Mitchell  reports  that  at  least  five 
Clearfield  county  farmers  stopped  In  this  week  with  questions 
about  using  liquid  nitrogen  fertilizer.   The  main  question  was, 
"Is  It  any  better  than  ordinary  fertilizer?" 

Tests  so  far  have  shown  that,  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of 
nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil.  It's  just  as  good  as  any  other 
source  of  nltrogen--but  no  better.   Best  way  to  judge  It  Is 
on  price  per  pound  of  nitrogen  going  Into  the  soil. 

John  Phillips  of  Grampian  found  out  that  he  could  use 
liquid  nitrogen  for  nonlegume  crops,  including  corn,  small 
grains  and  grass  meadows.   Rate  of  application  will  depend  on 
the  crop  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  the  soil  needs. 

How  to  apply  liquid  nitrogen  was  the  main  concern  of 
Charles  Gearhart,  Lumber  City.  Mitchell  recommended  side- 
dressing  corn  and  applying  the  nitrogen  to  small  grains  or 
grasses  just  before  seeding  or  just  after  growth  starts.   It 
should  be  applied  five  to  six  Inches  deep.   Special  equipment 
for  applying  liquid  nitrogen  costs  $1,000  to  $1,500,  so  the 
smaller  operator  may  be  ahead  to  have  the  work  done  on  a 
custom  basis. 

Here's  a  word  of  caution  for  those  who  plan  to  use  liq- 
uid nitrogen:   Apply  It  either  several  days  before  or  several 
days  after  seeding.   If  It  comes  directly  into  contact  with 
the  seed,  the  chemicals  may  affect  germination. 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 
Types  of  News  Stories 
Press-Radio  "Pollow-up"  Event  Story 
Farm  Housing  Expert  to  Speak  April  11 

Flames  enveloped  the  house,  and  150  James  county  farmers 
and  homemakers  gasped  I 

That  was  the  way  Frank  W.  Andrew,  rural  electrification 
specialist,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  dem- 
onstrated the  results  of  overloaded  electrical  home  circuits. 
He  plugged  in  numerous  appliances  in  the  model  house.   The  fire 
started  when  the  circuit  became  overloaded. 

Andrew  met  Monday  with  James  county  folks  for  the  first 
housing  series  meeting  at  the  Roove  high  school.   "I'll  be 
more  careful  about  how  much  equipment  I  use  at  one  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Tom  Gage,  R.  2,  Brocton.   Her  husband  agreed  about  the  use 
of  electric  motors. 

During  the  second  housing  meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  11,  Keith  Hinchcliff,  extension  farm  housing  specialist, 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss  planning,  mate- 
rials and  outside  appearance  problems.   The  meeting  will  begin 
at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  Roove  high  school. 

In  the  first  housing  discussion,  Andrew  explained  the 

value  of  insulation  in  helping  to  keep  fuel  costs  low.  He 

told  about  the  various  types  of  automatic  heating  and  ex- 
plained the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  coal,  oil 
and  gas  for  fuel. 

Plumbing  and  sewage  disposal  were  the  topics  for  the 
last  part  of  the  meeting.  Andrew  told  how  to  select  the  right 
type  of  water  system  and  how  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
it  by  using  copper  tubing.   (Add  details  here.) 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  "Week's  Activity"  Story 

Order  Locally  Grown  Certified  Alfalfa  Seed 

Demand  for  locally  grown  certified  alfalfa  seed  may  be 
much  larger  than  the  supply--if  the  stack  of  letters  on  Farm 
Adviser  Bill  Mitchell's  desk  is  any  indication.  He  received 
more  than  25  inquiries  this  week  about  varieties  and  sources 
of  supply. 

Mitchell  is  advising  farmers  to  get  certified  Ranger  or 
Buffalo  varieties.  But  supplies  are  tight  and  the  available 
seed  is  going  to  those  who  order  early.  A  list  of  local  grow- 
ers with  certified  seed  for  sale  can  be  picked  up  at  the  ex- 
tension office  or  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Several  of  the  letters  asked  about  certified  new  selec- 
tions of  common  alfalfa  grown  in  the  southwest.   These  are 
winter-resistant  and  are  your  best  bet  if  you  can't  get 
Ranger  or  Buffalo. 

You  also  might  get  certified  seed  grown  in  Washington 
from  Montana  or  Idaho,  or  other  northwestern-grown  seed.   Or 
you  can  plant  certified  seed  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other 
west-central  states  if  you  can  get  it.   If  you  can't,  use  com- 
mon alfalfa,  but  be  sure  it's  grown  in  one  of  these  west- 
central  states. 

Mitchell  says  there  is  plenty  of  southwestern-grown 
common  alfalfa.   This  seed  is  all  right  if  you're  not  wor- 
ried about  winterkilling.  But  if  you  want  alfalfa  to  with- 
stand severe  winter,  get  Ranger  or  Buffalo. 

(You  might  include  additional  details  on  price  ranges 
for  locally  grown  seed.) 
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COUNTY  INFORMATION  WORKSHOP- -1951 

Types  of  News  Stories 

Press-Radio  Event  Story:   "Advance" 

Big  Legume -Grass  Shov  Comes  to  V 111 lams  County  February  27 

Williams  county  is  included  among  32  counties  out  of  102 
in  the  state  where  the  Illinois  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show  will 
be  on  exhibit  this  winter,  says  Farm  Adviser  Tom  Swanson. 

The  show,  prepared  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
will  come  to  Williams  county  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  from  10 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  the  Downer  high  school  gym. 

Swanson  says  the  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show  is  one  of  the 
best  educational  displays  ever  seen  in  Williams  county.   It 
includes  10  large  colored  exhibits  showing  how  to  grow  and  use 
more  legume-grass  crops  more  profitably.   Several  extension 
specialists  will  be  present  to  answer  questions,  and  a  hay 
quality  contest  and  quiz  show  about  the  exhibits  are  being 
planned  as  part  of  the  day's  program. 

It's  highly  important  that  we  grow  more  legume-grass 
crops  in  Williams  county,  emphasizes  the  adviser.  About  70 
percent  of  our  cropland  is  subject  to  moderate  or  serious  ero- 
sion. And  legume-grass  crops  are  one  of  the  best  ways  to  hold 
soil  in  place . 

Our  mediocre  crop  yields  no  doubt  could  be  ralsed--per- 
haps  considerably- -by  plowing  down  more  legumes  for  green 
manure.   This  would  also  improve  drainage  and  make  the  soil 
easier  to  work.   Briefly,  more  legume-grass  crops  plus  the 
necessary  livestock  are  soil-savers,  soil-restorers  and  soil- 
builders  . 

.  Feature  of  the  day  is  the  hay  quality  contest,  says  Swan- 
son. You  can  enter  loose,  baled  or  chopped  hay,  and  it  can  be 
any  legume  or  legume-grass  mixture.   Bring  it  in  a  bushel  bas- 
ket.  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 
LJN:lw  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
(For  use  with  house  plan  7013  mat) 

Plan  7013  Ideal  for  Small  Farm  Family 

Are  you  looking  for  a  house  plan  that  will  keep  cost  to 
a  minimum  and  yet  give  you  all  the  house  you  need  to  live  in? 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  farm  house 

plan  No.  7013,  shown  above,  offers  about  any  convenience  needed  in 
a  small  family's  first  farm  home  or  by  an  older  couple  retiring  to 
a  less  active  farm  life. 

This  plan  is  one  of  a  series  developed  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  distributed  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Engineering  Department.  reminds  you 

that  any  farm  family's  needs  can  be  met  by  one  of  these  plans  for 
a  farm  house,  whether  it's  large  or  small. 

Farm  families  like  the  idea  of  a  workroom,  particularly 
when  it  is  placed  next  to  the  kitchen.   The  workroom  in  this  house 
provides  space  for  laundry,  wash-up  and  work  clothes  storage.  You 
can  substitute  counters  for  some  of  the  storage  space  shown  if  you 
want  this  added  convenience  in  preparing  foods  for  market,  canning, 
freezing  or  butchering. 

Keeping  workroom  tasks  out  of  the  kitchen  makes  food  prep- 
aration and  serving  more  appetizing  and  pleasant.   The  dining  area 
in  this  house  is  located  near  windows  overlooking  the  driveway  and 
farmstead. 

Even  though  hall  space  has  been  reduced,  there  is  good 

traffic  circulation  to  all  rooms.   The  traffic  lanes  are  direct. 
Doors  and  windows  have  been  placed  with  furniture  groupings  in  mind. 
All  four  rooms  have  cross  ventilation.   The  bathroom  is  located  so 
that  it  is  convenient  to  the  back  door  and  the  kitchen. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

4-H  Days  at  University  on  June  12~l4 

Dates  for  the  1951  ^-H  Days  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Urbana  have  been  set  for  June  12  through  14. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that 

a  carload  (busload)  of  county  4-H  Club  members  will 

attend  the  open  house  program  there  on  . 

'  Those  who  will  be  in  the  party  include  


In  the  morning  the  group  will  tour  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity.  Special  guides  will  show  the  youngsters  buildings  of  interest, 
museums  and  special  exhibits.  A  general  assembly  will  be  held  at  noon 
in  the  Stock  Pavilion,  with  comments  and  entertainment. 

After  lunch,  conducted  tours  will  be  made  through  the  Univer- 
sity South  Farm  for  the  agricultural  groups .  A  clothing  revue  will  be 
given  for  home  economics  groups  in  Lincoln  Hall,  followed  by  a  recrea- 
tional program  for  younger  girls  and  a  special  program  in  the  women's 
building  for  the  older  girls  who  are  Juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school 

Headquarters  this  year  will  be  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  the 
south  end  of  the  campus.   Morning  tours  will  begin  at  9:30  DST,  and 
the  afternoon  program  will  end  by  3:30.  All  groups  will  bring  their 
own  lunches.   Members,  parents  and  club  leaders  are  all  invited  to 
take  part  in  this  program. 

The  same  program  will  be  repeated  on  each  of  the  three  days. 
Entire  county  groups  may  come  any  one  of  the  three  days,  or  different 
groups  from  a  county  may  come  on  different  days . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Attend  Craft  Center  at  4-H  Memorial  Camp 


from county  are  going  to  attend  a  craft 


camp  at  the  State  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  on 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that 

this  craft  training  center  is  being  sponsored  this  summer  at  the  4-H 
Memorial  Camp  by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service  for  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  crafts  and  craft  teaching. 

Clay  modeling,  pottery  making,  glazing  and  wood  carving  will 
be  taught  at  this  camp.  New  methods  of  glazing  have  been  developed 
so  that  only  one  firing  is  needed  and  objscts  can  be  finished  in  three 
days.  The  regular  type  of  glazing  which  is  more  attractive  takes  five 
days . 

Instructor  at  the  camp  will  be  Professor  John  Klassen  from 
Bluff ton  College,  Ohio.  Klassen  was  trained  in  art  for  nine  years  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  and  has  in  recent  years  been  a  pioneer  in 
bringing  art  to  the  people.  He  has  developed  methods  of  teaching  cer- 
amics and  wood  carving  so  that  many  people  may  learn  from  experience 
in  these  crafts. 

The  camp  will  be  limited  to  six  or  eight  trainees  in  each 
period  for  maximum  instruction.  Three-,  four-  and  five-day  periods 
are  available  at  the  camp  during  June,  July  and  August.   The  campers 
will  sleep  in  tents  and  eat  in  the  main  dining  hall  with  the  regular 
4-H  campers, says. 

il         Make  all  reservations  with  Clareta  Walker,  206  Bevier  Hall, 
Urbana.  Ask  for  a  schedule  of  available  periods. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Selected  Farm  Advisers 


County  Has  One  of  Top  10  Dairy  Herds  in  State 


(Your  county  has  earned  state-wide  recognition  for  having  one  of  the 
10  highest  producing  herds  in  Illinois  for  April.  This  story  should  help  in  giv- 
ing your  county  and  dairyman  the  recognition  they  deserve.  You  can  fill  in  the 
blanks  from  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page . ) 


Farm  Adviser 


dairy  herds  in  Illinois  for  April  was  a 


says  one  of  the  10  top-producing 
county  herd. 


Among  1,686  herds  on  dairy  herd  improvement  association  test  last  month, 

,  ranked  in  the  top  one-half  of  one 


(name)  (address) 

percent  of  all  herds,  says  the  adviser. 

*s  herd  of «___««>--«_«___ 

(owner's  name)  (No.)  (purebred  or  grade)     (breed) 

averaged      pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The  39^583  cows  on  test  in  the  state 

averaged  31* 8  pounds  of  fat. 

In  pounds  of  milk, 


^s  herd  produced  pounds  of 

(owner's  name)  (No.) 

milk  per  head  compared  with  a  state  average  of  8l3  pounds. 

(Give  here  some  of  the  dairy  practices  that  helped  your  man  earn  his 

high  ranking.) 

C.  S.  Rhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman  in  charge  of  DHIA  work, 

says  herds  are  ranked  according  to  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 
W:lw  -30- 


Association 


Owner 


cows 


Breed 


Milk 


Fat 


Ambraw 
Champaign  #1 
Moultrie 
Iroquois  =!f2 
DeKalb  #1 
Tazewell  #3 
Kankakee  #2 
Stark 
Ogle  #2 
Stephenson  f 3 


Eugene  Stout,  Olney 

Ollie  Voyles,  Homer 

Donald  W.  Christy,  Sullivan 

Robert  Wyss,  Mllford 

Zurbriggen  &  Bridge,  DeKalb 

J.  C.  Schweigert  8e  Son,  Tremont 

A.  J.  Butz  &  Son,  Kankakee 

Anderson  &  Madsen,  Toulon 

W.  S.  Morris  8e  Son,  Dixon 

Loy  McCauley.  Dakota 


5 

P  B  J 

833 

5U.6 

13 

PB&GH 

152if 

5h.3 

6 

PB&GH 

1335 

5^.5 

Ik 

B  S 

1082 

52.0 

39 

P  B  H 

1303 

51.7 

27 

P  B  J 

971 

51.2 

21 

P  B  H 

1316 

51.0 

23 

P  B  H 

1327 

1^9.9 

15 

P  B  H 

1270 

^9.7 

20 

P  B  H 

1351 

kg.k 

Holsteins 

PBJ  -  Purebred  Jerseys   PB&GH  -  Purebred  and  Grade 
BS  -  Brown  Swiss   PBH  -  Purebred  Holsteins 
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Special  Story  to  dooperatlng  Groups 

to  Announce  North  Central  Regional  Publication  l8 


RELEASE:   THURSDAY,  JUNE  7,  1951 


Digest  for  News  Story  Use  of 

"Family  Parm-Transfer  Agreements,"  (NCR  Pub.  18) 


Some  of  our  most  serious  farm  ownership  problems  grow  out 
of  transferring  farms  within  families  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  publication,  "Family  Parm-Transfer  Agreements,"  does  not 
argue  for  keeping  the  farm  in  the  family,  "closed  shop"  fashion.   In 
fact,  it  isn't  always  best  to  keep  the  farm  in  the  family.  But  the 
booklet  does  devote  15  pages  to  explaining  the  advantages,  drawbacks, 
and  methods  of  transferring  by  (l)  laws  of  descent,  (2)  wills, 
(3)  sale  or  contract,  (4)  gift  or  (5)  incorporation. 

Some  compromises  are  necessary  in  working  out  a  farm- 
transfer  plan  within  the  family.  But  such  a  plan  may  still  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  parents  than  any  other,  as  well  as  better  for  the 
son  than  he  could  do  elsewhere. 

Here  are  some  questions  that  will  help  family  members  de- 
cide whether  to  keep  the  farm  in  the  family:   Is  there  an  heir  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  take  over?  Is  the  farm  large  enough  and  pro- 
ductive enough  to  support  two  families  and  provide  for  the  parents' 
retirement?  Does  the  entire  family  wish  to  keep  the  farm? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  "yes,"  the  chances  are 
good  for  achieving  a  first-rate  family  farm  transfer.  Goals  of  an 

-MORE- 
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Digest  NCR  18-2 

ideal  transfer  are  (1)  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  for  the  par- 
ents, (2)  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  for  the  farm-operating  heir, 
(3)  equitable  treatment  of  other  heirs  and  (4)  maintenance  of  the 
farm  as  a  going  concern. 

A  good  course  for  parents  to  follow  in  planning  for  and 
making  the  transfer  within  the  family  is:  (1)  have  an  early  discussion 
with  the  entire  family  to  see  whether  they  want  to  keep  the  farm; 
(2)  give  consideration  to  ideas  about  how  and  when  it's  best  to  make 
the  transfer;  (3)  consult  with  the  family  member  who  would  like  to 
own  and  operate  the  farm;  (4)  transfer  the  farm  at  a  negotiated  price 
in  line  with  the  purposes  of  the  family;  and  (5)  consult  a  lawyer 
and  have  him  put  the  plan  into  written,  legal  form. 

Some  kind  of  family  farm- ope rating  agreement  is  often  the 
first  step  toward  a  farm-transfer  plan.  But  a  sound  transfer  plan  is 
needed.   It's  usually  best  for  both  parents  and  children  if  transfer 
agreements  are  made  early- -while  Dad  and  Mom  are  still  active  and 
possibly  still  doing  regular  farm  and  home  work. 

Sometimes,  however,  too  much  caution  can  be  a  hindrance  in 
planning  a  transfer.   Occasionally  a  plan  is  not  been  made  simply  be- 
cause father  and  son  each  wait  for  the  other  to  bring  up  the  subject. 

Verbal  discussions  and  agreements  are  the  start  of  a  trans- 
fer, but  to  avoid  future  difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  verbal 
agreements  should  be  put  into  written,  legal  form  as  soon  as  possible. 

About  8  pages  are  used  to  discuss  meeting  the  problems  of 
transfer  arrangements. 

Studies  and  actual  farm  experiences  are  mentioned  from  Mich- 
igan, Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Minnesota. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana ,  Illinois  ^ 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

4-H'er3  to  Learn  Lamb  Marketing 

Illinois  ^-H  Club  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
market  their  lambs  at  the  4-H  Lamb  Marketing  Day  at  National  Stock 
Yards,  East  St.  Louis,  on  June  14. 

Farm  Adviser ,  in  announcing  the  date, 

says  this  is  an  excellent  chance  for  members  with  lamb  projects  to 
learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  marketing  process. 

county  4-H'ers  have  indicated 

that  they  would  enter  their  lambs  in  this  marketing  day.  They  are 

• 

Members  with  sheep  production  projects  are  eligible  to 

consign  project  lambs  to  the  sale,  says.   Lambs  will  be 

accepted  after  noon  on  June  13  and  up  to  8:00  a.m.  on  June  14.  Lambs 
sent  in  by  truck  must  be  marked  for  individual  ownership.   Members  do 
not  have  to  accompany  their  lambs  to  market,  although  that  is  highly 
desirable. 

All  lambs  entered  in  the  marketing  day  will  be  graded  at 
9:00  a.m.   Grading  will  be  followed  by  a  demonstration  in  grading  fat 
lambs.  After  that,  members  will  have  a  chance  to  do  their  own  grading 
in  a  lamb  grading  contest.  Lunch  will  be  furnished  to  members  who  have 
consigned  lambs . 

A  sheep  shearing  demonstration  will  open  the  afternoon's 
program  at  1:30.   It  will  be  followed  by  a  sheep  shearing  contest  that 
will  be  open  to  all  members  who  make  advance  registration. 

Another  lamb  marketing  day  open  to  Illinois  4-H  Club  members 
is  the  annual  Tri-States  Pat  Lamb  Show  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  on 
June  2.  __^Q 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Two  Nev  Findings  Help  Whip  Horse  Fly  Problem 

(Especially  for  counties  in  southern  one-third  of  state) 

Two  new  discoveries,  now  available  to  farmers, 

look  like  they'll  go  a  long  way  toward  whipping  the  horse-fly  problem 
on  our  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

One  discovery  is  that  these  new  activated  pyrethrin  sprays 
would  knock  out  most  horse  flies,  and  the  other  was  development  of  a 
low-cost,  automatic  sprayer  for  applying  pyrethrins  to  beef  cattle  in 
the  field. 

Dairy  cows  are  sprayed  as  usual  in  the  barn.  And  the  auto- 
matic sprayer  is  the  first  practical  method  of  spraying  beef  cattle  on 
pasture  to  control  horse  flies.   The  cattle  merely  walk  through  a 
i chute  on  their  way  to  water  or  salt  and  step  on  a  treadle  which  starts 
the  automatic  spray  mechanism  to  working. 

The  spray  used  is  an  activated  pyrethrin,  1  percent  pyre- 
thrin and  10  percent  piperonyl  butoxide.  As  little  as  1/15  ounce  per 
head  per  day  of  concentrate  spray  was  used  on  dairy  cattle,  and  1/30 
ounce  on  beef  cattle. 

Cost  of  the  material  is  about  1-2  cents  per  animal  per  day, 
reports  the  adviser.   Except  for  the  chute,  cost  of  building  the 
sprayer  should  be  less  than  $25. 

The  automatic  sprayer  was  invented  by  W.  N.  Bruce,  insect 
specialist  in  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  and  tested  in  co- 
operation with  R.  J.  Webb,  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  and 
farmers . 

As  for  gains  from  spraying,  butterfat  production  on  sprayed 
cows  jumped  3.2  pounds  per  cow  during  two  months  of  treatment,  while 
production  in  unsprayed  herds  dropped  off  1.7  pounds  per  cow  during 
A  the  same  period. 

I  For  beef  cattle,  10  head  each  gained  20  to  30  pounds  more 

during  a  38-day  period  than  unsprayed  animals.   These  weight  gains 
are  striking,  but  they  only  cover  a  short  test  period. 

You  can  get  complete  details  about  the  automatic  sprayer  to 
control  horse  flies  from  the  farm  adviser  or  the  Illinois  Natural  His- 
tory Survey,  Urbana.   Ask  for  Biological  Notes  No.  24. 
LJNilw   ^-23-51 -30- 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  M  O*^       1  Om  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  MSy    C.Jf     *-yO^  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Fann  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program; 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  third  of  the  six  2-panel  folders 
prepared  as  a  follow-up  on  the  "Six-Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement 
Program."  It  covers  harvesting  and  storing  the  wheat  crop. 

Your  quota  of  the  folder  is  being  sent  under  separate 
cover,  and  the  copies  should  be  sent  to  your  cooperating  farmers 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Two  suggested  press-radio  releases  are  enclosed  in  this 
mailing,  and  you  will  want  to  release  this  material  to  coincide 
with  the  mailing  of  the  folders  to  your  fanners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eadley/;'i^ead 
Extension  Editor 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Press-radio  story  to  go  with  mailing  of  third  soft  wheat  improvement  folder  (Harvest 
Right- -Store  Right.) 

Story  1 

Wait  to  Store  Wheat  Until  It's  Down  to  Ikj  Moi3ture--It's  Safest 

You'll  harvest  better  wheat  by  waiting  until  moisture  content  drops  to 
li|-  percent,  or  better  yet,  13  percent,  before  combining,  says  Farm  Adviser 


In  fact,  he  says  you  can  make  more  money  going  fishing  for  a  few  days  than 
you  can  by  combining  wheat  with  too  much  moisture  in  it . 

To  keep  safely  in  farm  bins  without  heating,  wheat  must  be  down  to  Ik   per- 
cent moisture  or  below.  Don't  guess  about  moisture,  urges  the  adviser.  Take  a 
sample  of  your  wheat  to  your  local  elevator  for  a  moisture  check  before  combining. 
Often  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  wait  for  your  wheat  to  get  dry  before 
combining- -and  be  sure  it's  dry  enou^. 

Musty,  sour,  heat  damaged,  or  hot  wheat  is  pretty  sure  to  be  graded  as 
"sample  grade"  on  the  market,  and  this  grade  usually  is  discounted  heavily  in  price. 
Besides  lower  price,  vheat  stored  wet  is  always  more  subject  to  insect  damage  than 
wheat  stored  dry. 

,^^^_^^^_^_^^^_^^  mentions  too  that  you  may  need  to  clean  your  wheat  before 
storage  if  the  wheat  field  is  very  weedy  and  green  weed  material  comes  through  the 
combine.  Perfectly  dry  ^rtieat  has  spoiled  in  the  bin  because  of  too  much  green  trash 
which  forms  pockets  of  moisture  in  the  bin. 

All  told,  the  best  and  cheapest  place  to  dry  wheat  down  to  l^f  percent 

moisture  is  right  in  the  field.  A  fishing  trip  about  wheat  harvest  time  might  not 

be  so  dumb  at  that! 

-30- 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Press- radio  story  to  go  with  mailing  of  third  soft  wheat  improvement  folder   (Harvest 
Right--Store  Right.) 

Story  2. 

Insects  May  Gobble  10  Percent  of  Wheat--If  You  Let  Them 

You'd  call  the  sheriff  right  away  if  you  found  10  percent  of  your  wheat 
stolen  from  the  bin. 

But  insects  often  eat  that  much  of  your  wheat  in  one  storage  season,  de- 
clares Farm  Adviser .  If  weevils  are  really  bad,  your  loss  will 

be  more  than  10  percent.  You  can't  always  see  this  loss  happening  either. 

Your  wheat  may  also  be  discounted  heavily  on  the  market  because  it  grades 
weevily,  the  adviser  adds. 

For  these  reasons,  county  farmers  are  cooperating  fully  in  the 

6- point  soft  wheat  improvement  program  for  southern  Illinois.  Our  area  can  grow 
the  best  quality  soft  wheat  in  the  world,  but  we  need  to  watch  ourselves  to  maintain 
and  improve  that  quality, 

says  the  first  step  in  cutting  down  insect  losses  during  stor- 
age is  to  clean  up  the  bin  before  harvest.  Sweep  the  bin  out,  dig  the  old  grain  out 

of  cracks,  and  spray  the  bin  inside  and  around  the  doors  on  the  outside. 

Agronomist  W.  0.  Scott  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  recommends 
a  2  1/2  percent  solution  by  weight  of  DDT,  metho3^chlor,  or  chlordane.  Apply  it  at 
the  rate  of  2  gallons  per  1,000  square  feet  with  a  garden  or  power  sprayer.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  it  on. 

Another  step  towt\rd  less  insect  damage  is  to  let  the  wheat  get  dry  before 
storing  it--dovn  to  Ik   percent  moisture  or  better  still  13  percent.  Insects  Just 
don't  like  to  live  in  dry,  clean  grain. 

Clean  out  the  trash  from  wheat  before  storing  too.  Insects  thrive  in 
dirty  grain.  In  fact  some  insects  that  damage  wheat  live  in  this  foreign  trash 
rather  than  in  the  wheat. 

You  might  also  check  your  wheat  for  insects  within  15" 30  days  after  it  is 
binned.  Don't  Just  look  at  the  top  of  the  wheat,  but  dig  down  into  the  grain  in 
search  for  insects.  If  you  find  any,  better  think  about  fumigating. 
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FOE  IMMEDIATE  BELEASE 


Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Farmers  Will  Get  Weekly  Report  on  Corn  Borer 

A  modern  "Paul  Revere"  warning  system  has  been  organized  in  Illinois 
to  help  farmers  fight  the  destructive  European  corn  borer.  These  insects  will 
hardly  be  able  to  make  a  move  this  summer  before  reports  on  their  activity  will 
be  flashed  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  another. 

George  C.  Decker,  entomologist  with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Natural  History  Survey,  reports  that  field  men  id.  11  keep  a  close  watch 
on  borer  activity  throughout  the  state.  They  will  make  frequent  reports  to 
Urbana,  where  a  weekly  bulletin  will  be  released  to  cooperating  radio  stations 
and  newspapers. 

These  reports  will  keep  growers  informed  on  the  borer  situation  during 
the  critical  period.  The  weekly  bulletins  will  also  advise  farmers  whether 
insecticides  should  be  used  and  when. 

The  weekly  reports  can  be  heard  over  the  following  stations  in  this 
area.   (CROSS  OOT  STATIONS  NOT  HEARD  IN  YOUR  AREA.) 
City         Station      Frequency         Time  Day 


Illinois 

Carmi 

WROY 

li+6o 

6:10  a.m. 

Champaign 

WDWS 

lifOO 

1:00  p.m. 

Chicago 

WGN 

720 

6:30  a.m. 

Decatur 

WDZ 

1050 

6:00  a.m. 

DeKalb 

WLBK 

1360 

12:45  p.m. 

Galesburg 

WGIL 

li^OO 

6:15  a.m. 

Harrisburg 

WEBQ 

1240 

12:45  p.m. 

Jacksonville 

WLDS 

1180 

1:15  p.m. 

LaSalle 

WLPO 

1220 

7:05  a.m. 
&  11:45  a.m. 

Pekin 

WSIV 

1140 

5:30  a.m. 

Peoria 

fi 

WMBD 

1470 

6:35  a.m. 

IF 

WIRL 

1290 

5:20  a.m. 

Quincy 

WTAD 

930 

6:40  a.m. 

Sterling 

WSDR 

1240 

6:45  a.m. 

Urbana 

WTTrT. 

580 

12:10  p.m. 

(GST) 

Tuesday 

(DST) 

Monday 

(DST) 

Monday 

(GST) 

Monday 

(DST) 

Tuesday 

(CST) 

Tuesday 

(CST) 

Wednesday 

(CST) 

Monday 

(DST) 

(DST) 

Monday 

(CST) 

Monday 

(CST) 

Tuesday 

(CST) 

Monday 

(cST) 

Tuesday 

(DST) 

Day  received 

(DST) 

Monday 
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City 

Station 

Frequency 

Time 

Day 

Indiana 

Crawfordsville 
Fort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 

Kokorao 
Warsaw 

WFMU 
WOWO 
WIBC 

WIOU 
WKAM 

102.9  mg. 
1190 
1070 

1350 
1320 

12:00 
11:1+5 

6:15 
&  6:30 

6:00 
12:30 

noon 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 

(DST) 
(DST) 

(DST) 
(DST) 

Saturday 
Day  received 

Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 

Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids 
Davenport 
Fort  Madison 
Keokuk 

WMT 
K.sri' 
KXGI 
KOKX 

600 
1170 
1360 
1310 

6:k3 
12:30 
12:05 

6:1+5 

a.m. 
p  .m, 
p.m. 
a.m. 

(CST) 
(CST) 
(CST) 
(CST) 

Day  received 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 

Kentucky 

Louisville 
Paducah 

WHAS 
WPAD 

81^0 
lii-50 

6:1+5 

&  12:1+0 

12:30 

a.m. 
p  .m, 
p.m. 

Monday-Saturday 
Monday -Friday 
Tuesday 

Missoiori 

Ste,  Genevieve 

KSGM 

li^50 

7:15 

a.m. 

(CST) 

Monday 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


County  4"H'ers  to  Attend  Conservation  Camp 


county  4-H'ers  will  attend  the  annual  Wild- 


life Conservation  Camp  from  July  2  to  7  at  the  State  4«H  Memorial  Camp 
near  Monticello. 

They  are  

^  _ ^ _  ^  _  • 

Farm  Adviser says  the  purpose  of 

the  camp  is  to  teach  and  encourage  older  4-H  members  and  young  leaders 
to  help  promote  the  conservation  of  wildlife  in  the  counties. 

Each  county  is  eligible  to  nominate  a  delegate  whose  ex- 
penses at  camp  are  paid  by  a  commercial  sponsor.   Reservations  should 
be  sent  to  R.  0.  Lyon,  4l4  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 

Training  will  be  given  at  the  camp  in  the  importance  of 
wildlife  in  controlling  insects  and  rodents,  as  well  as  to  other 
phases  of  farming.  Recreation  will  include  trips  into  the  primitive 
areas  of  Allerton  Park,  swimming,  fishing  and  crafts. 

Each  morning  the  program  will  start  with  instruction  periods 
Swimming,  recreation  and  crafts  will  be  Included  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram. All  who  want  to  fish  should  bring  their  own  fishing  equipment. 

Instruction  at  the  camp  will  be  provided  by  representatives 
in  game  management  and  management  of  farm  ponds  from  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey,  and  in  forestry  and  soil  conservation  from  the 

Illinois  Extension  Service. 
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CORN  BORER  REPORT 


The  1951  Weekly  Com  Borer  Report  can  be  heard  over  the  following  radio 


stations: 

Cit:ir 

Illinois 

Carmi 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Gale  sburg 

Harrisburg 

Jacksonville 

La Salle 

Pekin 

Peoria 
tt 

Quincy 

Sterling 

Urbana 

Indiana 

Crawfordsville 
Fort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo 
Warsaw 

Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids 
Davenport 
Fort  Madison 
Keokuk 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Paducah 

Missouri 

Ste.  Genevieve 


Station 


WROY 

WDWS 

WON 

WDZ 

WLBK 

WGIL 

WEBQ 

WLDS 

WLPO 

WSIV 
WMBD 
WIRL 
WTAD 
WSDR 
WILL 


WFMU 
WOWO 
WIBC 
WIOU 
WKAM 


WMT 
KSTT 
KXGI 
KOKX 


WHAS 
WPAD 

KSGM 


Frequency 


IU6O 

ll^OO 

720 

1050 

1360 

lllOO 

12ifO 

1180 

1220 

lli^O 

li+70 

1290 

930 

I2UO 

580 


102.9  nigs. 
1190 
1070 
1350 
1220 


600 
1170 
1360 
1310 


81^0 
lif50 

1^150 


Time 


6:10  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 
6:30  a.m. 
6:00  a.m. 
12:45  p.m. 
6:15  a^m. 
12:45  p.m. 
1:15  p.m. 
7:05  a.m. 
&  11:45  a. 
5:30  a.m. 
6:35  a.m. 
5:20  a.m. 
6:40  a.m. 
6:45  a.m. 
12:10  p.m. 


(CST) 
(DST) 
(DST) 
(CST) 

(DST) 
(CST) 

(CST) 
(CST) 
(DST) 

(DST) 
(CST) 
(CST) 
(CST) 
(CST) 
(DST) 

(DST) 


m 


12:00  noon  (DST) 
11:45  a.m.  (DST) 
6:15  &  6:30  a.m.  (DST) 
6:00  a.m.  (DST) 
12:30  p.m. 


6:45  a.m.  (CST) 
12:30  p.m.  (CST) 
12:05  p.m.  (CST) 
6:^5  a.m.  (CST) 


6:45  a.m. 
&  12:40  p.m. 
12:30  p.m. 


7:15  a.m.  (CST) 


pax 


Tuesday 

Monday 

Monday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Monday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Day  received 

Monday 


Saturday 
Day  received 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 


Day  received 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 


Mon.-Sat. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Tuesday 


Monday 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

4-H,  Vo-Ag  Lamb  Sale  June  28 

4-H*er3  and  vocational  agriculture  students  of  northern 
and  central  Illinois  will  spend  a  day  in  Chicago  learning  about  lamb 
marketing  on  Thursday,  June  28. 

That's  the  date  of  the  12th  annual  Junior  Market  Lamb  Show 
and  Sale  in  the  northwest  division  of  the  Chicago  Union  Stockyards. 
Exhibitors  will  have  a  chance  to  watch  regular  market  procedures  and 
to  compare  their  lambs  with  those  of  desirable  weight  and  quality 
which  are  offered  for  sale  that  day  on  the  open  market. 

Purpose  of  the  show  is  to  help  farm  young  people  learn  how 

to  produce  market  lambs,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  

.  Attending  from  county  will  be  


All  lambs  will  be  handled  according  to  regular  market  pro- 
cedure. The  only  cost  to  the  exhibitor  in  connection  with  this  show 
will  be  the  regular  market  charges  for  yardage,  feed  and  commission. 
Exhibitors  will  not  be  permitted  to  bring  feed. 

Entries  for  the  show  must  be  made  by  Monday,  June  25.   The 
lambs  must  be  in  holding  pens  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  by 
8:30  a.m.  on  June  28,  and  final  arrangements  must  be  made  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  show  between  6:30  and  8:30  a.m.  that  day. 

First,  second  and  third  place  winners  in  all  classes  will 
be  sold  at  auction  at  1:15  p.m.  on  June  28.   Following  the  auction, 
the  rest  of  the  lambs  must  be  sold  in  the  presence  of  the  owners  and 
the  commission  agencies  to  which  they  are  consigned. 

A  live  lamb  market  valuation  contest  and  a  sheep  shearing 
contest  for  exhibitors  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon.  Anyone  who  is 
interested  should  see  his  county  farm  adviser  or  his  vocational  agri- 
culture instructor. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  in  counties  having  a  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day 
in  1951 


Illinois  Wrestling  Coach  to  Teach  4~H'er3 

Buell  Patterson,  varsity  wrestling  coach  at  the  University 

of  Illinois,  will  be  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  county 

4-H  keeping-fit  field  day  on  ,  says  Farm  Adviser 


Also  scheduled  to  help  with  the  field  day  is  Rousseau 
Jayanti,  a  native  of  India,  who  is  working  for  his  doctor's  degree 
in  physical  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

Patterson  is  an  Oklahoma  farm  boy  who  was  a  4-H'er  himself 
when  he  was  living  at  home.  He  attended  college  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M., 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  varsity  wrestling  team.  He  served  as 
varsity  wrestling  coach  at  Kansas  State  college  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska  before  coming  to  Illinois  last  year. 

Jayanti  majored  in  physical  education  and  was  director  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  college  at  Madras,  India.  He  was  high  school  physical 
education  instructor  at  Banglore,  India  and  then  studied  physical 
education  at  the  Loughborough  university  in  England.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  physical  education  laboratory  staff  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  where  he  has  taught  track, 
tennis  and  soccer. 

says  that  both  of  these  men  are  well  qualified 

to  speak  before  luncheon  clubs  and  will  be  happy  to  do  so  in  connec- 
tion with  their  4-H  keeping  fit  activities. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Background  Facts  for  Editor's  Story  on  Foreign  Farm  Trainees 

(Especially  for  Madison,  Peoria,  Stephenson,  DuPage,  Lee, 
McHenry,  Jersey  and  Carroll  counties,  and  others  bordering  on  those 
counties. ) 

This  note  explains  the  on-the-farm  trainee  program  for  for- 
eign young  farmers  now  working  on  Illinois  farms.  You  can  relay  these 
facts  tc  daily  papers  and  radio  stations  for  use  as  background  mate- 
rial in  preparing  their  own  story  or  broadcast  from  an  interview  with 
the  foreign  young  farmers.   Some  of  them  may  have  done  so  already  with 
your  help.   If  not,  here's  another  fine  chance  to  contact  your  editors 
with  an  interesting  story. 

Ten  young  foreign  farmers  are  now  working  on  10  Illinois 
farms  for  six  months  to  learn  about  American  farming  and  farm  life  at 
the  grassroots.  They  arrived  in  this  country  during  April  and  May  and 
will  return  home  about  the  end  of  November.  They  have  been  brought 
here  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration's  technical  as- 
sistance program,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  This  program  is  jointly 
operated  by  EGA,  farm  organizations,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture through  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  10  young  men  living  on  Illinois  farms  belong  to  the 
group  of  about  250  from  nine  Marshall-plan  countries:   Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Austria,  France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy  and  Norway. 

The  10  Illinois  visitors  include  five  from  Sweden,  four  from 
Prance  and  one  from  Italy.  They  are  primarily  interested  in  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  large  crop  and  livestock  yields  on  American  farms. 

-more- 
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On-the-farm  foreign  trainees  -  2 

The  things  they  learn  can  be  helpful  in  boosting  farm  production  in 
their  home  countries. 

Young  men  selected  for  this  training  project  are  engaged 
in  important  types  of  farming  in  their  respective  countries.   In  ad- 
dition to  using  their  new  knowledge  on  their  own  farms,  they  will  con- 
duct extensive  demonstrations  and  explain  to  their  fellow  countrymen 
the  new  ideas  and  methods  they  learn  here. 

Farm  families  with  whom  the  young  men  will  live  and  work 
during  their  stay  here  were  selected  through  the  cooperative  effort 
of  state  and  county  extension  services  and  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions.  The  host  farmer  provides  an  allowance  for  the  trainee  and 
spends  time  in  helping  him  understand  the  various  farm  jobs,  such  as 
use  and  care  of  machines,  and  crop  and  livestock  practices.   The 
training  also  includesobservation  and  discussion  of  the  role  played 
by  the  U.  S.  extension  system,  farm  organizations  and  other  private 
and  public  institutions  in  increasing  American  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

The  Illinois  trainees  will  remain  on  their  farms  until 
July  18-21,  when  a  group  meeting  will  be  held  in  Moline,  Illinois. 
At  that  time  about  4o  of  the  group  will  visit  various  farm  companies 
and  businesses  in  the  area  and  will  then  be  reassigned  to  different 
farms  for  a  four-month  period. 

A  list  of  the  Illinois  trainees  follows  on  the  next  page: 
(all  names  checked) 
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On-the-farm  foreign  trainees  -  3 

Prom  SWEDEN  (came  to  Illinois  on  April  16): 

Name  Living  on  farm  of 

Bertll  Josef  Svensson        Home  Nursery  Greenhouses,  Edwardsvllle 
Nils  John  Bertll  Olsson       P.  A.  Hoover,  Trivoll,  Peoria  Co. 
Nils-Erik  Odlngaard  Charles  D.  Peck,  Dakota,  Stephenson  Co. 

Carl-Arvid  Lennart  Johansson  Gilbert  Barker,  DuPage  Co. 
Berth  Arne  Anderson  August  Schloslnger,  Paw  Paw,  Lee  Co. 

Prom  PRANCE  (came  to  Illinois  on  May  2): 

Maurice  Leseur  Arnold  Hay,  McHenry,  McHenry  Co. 

Gaston  Silve  Harold  Palsell,  Jersey vllle,  Jersey  Co. 

Hubert  Bezard-Palgas         Forest  Spangle,  Jerseyville,  Jersey  Co. 
Marcel  Cazalets  Allen  Alrhart,  Savanna,  Carroll  Co. 

Prom  ITALY  (came  to  Illinois  on  May  17): 
Edoardo  Raucci  Robert  Sprlngman,  Woodstock,  McHenry  Co. 

The  French  farmers  were  chosen  through  a  national  contest. 
Pinal  screening  was  made  by  a  two-part  written  examination  plus  an 
oral  "on-the-farm"  examination  in  the  candidate's  agricultural  spe- 
cialty. When  they  return  home,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  become 
leaders  and  help  to  pass  on  what  they  learned  here  to  other  farmers 
in  Prance. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Get  Booklet  on  Illinois  Soybean  Diseases 

Disease  control  is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious  problem 
in  the  production  of  the  millions  of  bushels  of  soybeans  in  Illinois. 

Farm  Adviser says  high  production 

at  the  expense  of  proper  crop  rotation,  intense  cultivation  and  larger 
acreages  planted  to  single  varieties  has  undoubtedly  led  to  increased 
severity  and  prevalence  of  several  of  the  diseases  of  soybeans. 

Breeding  disease-resistant  varieties  is  the  most  practical 
method  of  controlling  soybean  diseases,  just  as  it  is  in  all  field 
crops,  says.   Unfortunately,  this  is  a  long-time  project. 

Until  resistant  varieties  of  soybeans  adaptable  to  Illinois 
conditions  become  available,  you  must  depend  on  such  things  as  proper 
crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  clean,  sound  seed  of  adapted  varieties 
to  control  losses  resulting  from  disease. 

A  new  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  on  "Soybean  Diseases  in  Illi- 
nois."  Sixteen  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  soybeans  in  this  state 
are  listed,  and  the  best  control  measures  now  known  are  given. 

Get  a  copy  of  this  booklet  from  the  farm  adviser's  office, 

or  write  direct  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  113  Mumford  Hall, 

Urbana,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Circular  676. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


County  Young  Folks  Place  in  State  Broiler  Contest 

(Check  prize  winners'  names  at  end  of  story  to  see  whether 
any  came  from  your  county . ) 

, ,  and  ____^ 

Tnamel  (address  J  (name) 

, were  among  the  36  sectional  and  state 

(address) 
prize  winners  in  the  recent  Illinois  Junior  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  con- 
test, reports  Farm  Adviser  . 

In  the  state  finals  at  Lincoln,  111., 

( name ) 


placed ,     His  15    entered  in  the   judg- 

(1st,  3rd,  etc.)         (name  of  breed) 

ing  each  averaged  pounds,  a  pretty  good  weight  for  the  IC  1/2 

WoTJ 
week  feeding  period. 

In  the  sectional  contest  judged  the  day  before  the  state 

finals, , ,  and , 

(name)  (address)  ( name ) 

(ad-i  other  names  if  needed)  placed 

(address)  (3rd,bth,etc . ) 

(Give  here  average  weight  of  their  15  birds.) 

(List  here  awards  won  by  each  boy  and  donors.) 

There  were  l8l  entries  from  3^  counties  in  the  junior 
broiler-raising  contest,  with  135  completions.  With  that  kind  of 

competition  our  county  boy's  (and  girl's)  records  are  fine, 

says  the  adviser. 

Judges  for  the  sectional  contest  were  (list  them). 

State  finals,  in  which  the  top  five  entries  frrm  each  sec- 
tion competed,  were  judged  by  Sam  Ridlen  and  R.  C.  Eaton,  University 
of  Illinois  poultry  specialists. 
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Jr.  Chicken-of -Tomorrow  contest  -  2 


Basis  of  judging  was  80  points  for  conformation,  2C  points 
for  condition  and  10  points  for  weight. 

The  Chlcken-of -Tomorrow  contest,  explains  the  adviser,  has 
been  staged  for  the  past  four  years  in  Illinois  as  part  of  a  national 
contest  aimed  at  raising  better  meat-type  birds  more  efficiently. 
More  than  three  times  as  many  juniors  entered  this  year  as  in  195C, 
when  the  first  junior  contest  was  held  in  Illinois. 

(Add  here  any  Interesting  sidelights  you  may  know  about 
the  boys,  their  poultry  projects  and  so  on.) 
State  Finals,  June  13,  Armour  creamery,  Lincoln,  111. 


Name,  age,  address 

Average  weight 
per  bird  (lb. ) 

Breed 

Prize 

1. 

James  Courtright, 
Springfield 

16 

4  1/8 

White  Rocks 

Trophy,  $20, 
and  ribbon 

2. 

Ponnle  Stouffer,  : 
Waddams  Grove 

LI 

4.6 

New  Hampshire 

Trophy,  $15, 
and  ribbon 

3. 

Alvin  Rey,  17 
Columbia 

4 

White  Rocks 

Trophy,  $10, 
and  ribbon 

4. 

Norman  Rehmer,  l4 
Waterloo 

3.6 

Indian  River 

Trophy,  $5, 
and  ribbon 

5. 

Virgil  Eggemeyer, 
Walsh 

15 

3  1/2 

White  Rocks 

Trophy,  $5, 
and  ribbon 

6. 

Leo  Grieme,  16 
Elkhart 

3 

White  Rocks 

Ribbon  only 

7. 

Bob  Bleem,  15 
Walsh 

3  3/^ 

White  Rocks 

Ribbon  only 

8. 

Edward  Yoswig,  l6 
Springfield 

3  1/2 

White  Rocks 

Ribbon  only 

9. 

Bob  McDonald,  15 
Sparta 

3.^ 

White  Rocks 

Ribbon  only 

,0. 

Donald  Wibben 
Hartsburg 

2  1/2 
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Jr.  Chicken-of -Tomorrow  contest  -  3 


Average  weight 
per  bird  (lb, ) 

Breed 

Prize 

4.6 

New  Hampshire 

Plaque  and 
$8 

3 

White  Rocks 

Plaque  and 
$7 

3  1/2 

Cornish  and 
New  Hampshire 

Plaque  and 
$6 

3  2/3 

New  Hampshire 

$5 

3  1/4 

New  Hampshire 

$4 

2  2/3 

White  Rocks 

$3 

3  1/2 

New  Hampshire 

$3 

2  2/3 

White  Rocks 

$3 

Section  1.   Judged  June  12,  Armour  creameries,  Lincoln,  111. 

(Sec.  1  includes  Henderson,  Warren,  Knox,  Peoria,  Woodford, 
Livingston,  and  Kankakee  counties,  and  all  counties  north.) 

Name,  age,  address 

1.  Ronnie  Stouffer 
Waddams  Grove 

2.  Darwin  Tweed, Dwight 

3.  Charles  Daube,  McNabb 

4.  Dennis  Leach,  Morris 

5.  Dwayne  Helmuth 
Woodford  county 

6.  Jeanne  Rapp,  Mendota 

7.  Teddy  Rinehart,  Varna 

8.  Theresa  Rapp,  Mendota 

Judges;   H.  E.  Loving,  Swift  &  Co.,  Bushnell;  E.  H.  Stevens,  Swift  & 

Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa;  and  E.  J.  Loebig,  Swift  &  Co.,  Muscatine, 
Iowa . 

Section  3.   Judged  June  12,  at  G.  W.  Blackburn  &  Co.  plant,  Fairfield. 
(See.  3  includes  Madison,  Bond,  Fayette,  Effingham,   Jasper, 
and  Crawford  counties,  and  all  counties  south  of  them.) 

1.  Virgil  Eggemeyer,  Walsh 

2.  Bob  Bleem,  Walsh 

3.  Alvin  Rey,  Columbia 

4.  Norman  Rehmer,  Waterloo 

5.  Bob  McDonald,  Sparta 

6.  Alvin  Rey,  Columbia 

7.  Lawrence  Stover,  Waterloo 

8.  Delmar  Guebert,  Percy 

9.  Lawrence  Stover,  Waterloo 

0.  Ralph  Thies,  Campbell  Hill  3  3/4 

Judges:   Shubel  Burnett,  Pana;  F.  R.  Cameron,  Mt .  Vernon. 
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White  Rocks 

1   Same 

3  2/3 

White  Rocks 

1   prizes 

4 

White  Rocks 

)  awarded 

3.6 

Indian  River  , 

)   for 

3.4 

White  Rocks 

)   each 

3  3/4 

New  Hampshire] 

1   section: 

3  1/4 

White  Rocks 

1   see 

3.4 

New  Hampshire] 

1   section  1. 

3  2/3 

New  Hampshire 

$3  (for  9th) 

3  3/4 

New  Hampshire 
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Jr.  Chlcken-of -Tomorrow  contest  -  4 


Section  2.  Judged  June  12  at  Armour  creameries,  Lincoln. 

(Sec.  2  includes  all  counties  lying  between  Sections  1 
and  3 • ) 


Average  weight 
per  bird  (lb. ) 


Breed 


Prize 


Name,  age,  address 

1.  Jim  Courtwright 
Springfield 

2.  Edward  Yoswig 
Springfield 

3.  Donald  Wibben 
Hartsburg 

4.  Leo  Grieme,  Elkhart 

5.  Myron  Cribbett 
Bethany 

6.  Charles  Smith 
Saybrook 

7.  John  Wibben 
Hartsburg 

8.  Gene  Aper 
Hartsburg 

Judges:   A.  H.  Weddendorf,  Quincy;  Max  Carrell,  Jacksonville. 

Prize  donors:  All  trophies  and  ribbons  from  A  &  P  grocery  chain. 

Plaques  for  Section  2  winners  from  Armour  creamery. 

Plaques  for  Sections  1  &  3  from  Illinois  Poultry  Im- 
provement Association. 

All  cash  prizes  from  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement 
Association. 

Trophies  for  2nd  through  5th  places  in  state  finals 
from  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  Association. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  IIXINOIS 


xjllege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  Sutes  Department  of  Agriculture,  JUHB    28  i     1951  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advleere  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 

Here  la  a  copy  of  the  fourth  of  the  six  two-panel  folders 
prepared  as  a  follow-up  on  the  "Six-Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement 
Prc^ram."     It  covers  cultural  practices  in  wheat  production. 

Your  quota  of  the  folder  is  being  sent  under  separate 
cover,  and  the  copies  should  be  sent  to  your  cooperating  farmers  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Three  suggested  press-radio  releases  are  enclosed.     You 
will  want  to  release  this  material  to  coincide  with  the  mailing  of 
the  folders  to  your  farmers. 

Sincerely  yours, 


f  Had  lev  >J?6ad 


Hadley  >^ad 
Extension  Editor 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
330  Mumf ord  Hall,  Urbana 


Press-radio  story  to  go  vith  mailing  of  fourth  soft  vheat  improvement  folder. 
Story  1 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Plow  Early  for  Higher  Soft  Wheat  Yields 

Early  plowing,  preferably  in  July,  is  one  way  county 

vheat  growers  can  grow  and  market  larger  yields  of  top-quality  wheat,  says  Farm 
Adviser  _______^__ • 

Where  wheat  follows  wheat  or  small  grain  plowing  immediately  after  har- 
vesting will  mean  an  increase  of  3  to  5  bushels  of  wheat  over  yields  obtained 
through  late  plowing. 

Besides  early  plowing,  two  other  steps  will  help  to  boost  yields.  Pro- 
vide enough  phosphate  in  the  soil  for  wheat,  and  seed  wheat  after  the  Hessian 
Mk     fly-free  date  in  early  October. 

These  three  cultural  practices  are  one  part  of  a  6-point  soft  wheat  im- 
provement program  in  about  35  southern  Illinois  counties,  explains  the  adviser. 
This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  previous  crop  is  oats  or  wheat,  says  to  plow  in 

July  or  at  least  by  early  August  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  to  turn  under  all 
stubble  wheat.  Ihen  follow  about  a  month  later  with  a  good  disking  or  sane  type 
of  thorough  cultivation  to  kill  volunteer  wheat  and  thus  reduce  Hessian  fly  numbers. 

Early  plowing  is  profitable,  the  adviser  says,  because  it  increases 

yields  and  gets  rid  of  the  Hessian  fly  before  planting  time  by  killing  volunteer 

wheat. 
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Fran  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
330  Mumf  ord  Hall,  Urbana 

Press-radio  story  to  go  with  mailing  of  fourth  soft  wheat  improvement  folder. 
Story  2 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Wheat  Needs  Plenty  of  Phosphate 

Nearly  20  bushels  an  acre  more  of  wheat  is  the  payoff  for  following  a 
good  rotation  with  proper  soil  treatment,  says  Farm  Adviser  


For  high  wheat  yields,  the  best  soil  treatment  is  to  test  the  soil  and 
put  on  enough  lime,  phosphate  and  potash  to  grow  bumper  legume  crops.     Then  let 
the  legumes  furnish  the  nitrogen  that  wheat  needs.     Such  a  program  has  increased 
yields  20  bushels  an  acre  over  yields  on  untreated  land. 

Since  wheat  is  a  heavy  phosphate  feeder,   it  should  have  I50  to  200  pounde 
of  superphosphate  applied  at  planting  time,  preferably  drilled  in  with  the  wheat. 
Or  you  could  use  a  high  phosphate  fertilizer. 

In  southern  Illinois,  superphosphate  drilled  with  wheat  usually  increases 
yield  6  to  8  bushels  an  acre,  emphasizes  the  adviser. 

Providing  enough  phosphate  for  wheat  is  one  of  three  cultural  practices 
to  help  boost  yields  of  top-quality  wheat,  ______.__.  points  out.     The  others 

are  to  plow  early--during  July — and  to  sow  wheat  after  the  Hessian  fly-free  date 
in  early  October. 

These  sound  cultural  practices  are  one  part  of  a  6-point  soft  wheat  im- 
provement program  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  about  35 
southern  Illinois  counties. 

"We  can  grow  the  best  soft  wheat  In  the  world  in  our  area,"  states  the 
adviser,   "but  we  need  always  to  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  quality  high  and  to 

grow  large  yields  efficiently.     That's  why county  is  cooperating  in 

the  improvement  program." 
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Frcm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
350  Mumf  ord  Hall,  Urbana 

Press-radio  story  to  go  with  mailing  of  fourth  soft  vheat  improvement  folder. 
Story  5 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Plan  Now  to  Seed  After  Hessian  Fly-Free  Date 

Now  Is  the  time  for  you  and  your  neighbors  to  start  planning  to  seed 
wheat  after  the  Hessian  fly-free  date  In  early  October,   states  Farm  Adviser 
.     It's  the  Job  of  everyone  in  the  ccmmunlty. 

The  Hessian  fly  infestation  this  year  is  the  worst  we  have  had  for 
several  years,  but  there  is  no  chemical  that  controls  this  pest.     The  only  practi- 
cal control  we  have  is  to  seed  after  the  fly-free  date.     The  exact  date  will  be 
announced  by  the  adviser  in  the  early  fall. 

Seeding  after  the  fly-free  date  Is  one  of  the  three  growing  practices 
that  help  to  raise  yields  of  wheat  and  improve  quality,  the  adviser  notes.  The 
other  two  are  to  supply  enough  phosphate  and  to  plow  early — in  July  or  at  least 
by  August. 

These  reccanmended  cultural  methods  are  one  part  of  a  6-polnt  soft  wheat 
improvement  program  for  about  35  southern  Illinois  counties.     The  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  carried  on  through  county 
farm  advisers. 

stresses  that  seeding  after  the  fly-free  date  can  be  effec- 
tive only  through  community  cooperation.     Talk  to  your  neighbors,  and  get  everyone 

to  wait  until  after  the  fly-free  date  to  plant  wheat  this  fall. 

According  to  W.   0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist,   seetling  after  the  fly- 
free  date  produces  as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  seeding  earlier — and  often  it  produces 
more.     This  was  proved  definitely  in  tests  some  years  ago  in  southern  Illinois. 

Besides  larger  yields,   there  was  less  Hessian  fly  in  the  wheat  and  the 
crop  was  much  easier  to  harvest  because  it  had  lodged  less  than  earlier  planted 
wheat  that  was  infested  with  Hessian  fly. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office  i?56.  7  /-•  v^r  15^  I  C  . 

University  of  Illinois         If  (^r<2. 
College  of  Agriculture  .n/r-i 

Urbana,  Illinois  IMpI 

'•cop  '^^ 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(For  immediate  release  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations.) 

(List  of  consignors  is  attached  so  that  you  can  pick  out 
those  from  your  county  and  surrounding  counties.) 


Local  Men  Consign  Sheep  to  Urbana  Sale 


of  ,  and 


of  have  consigned  sheep  to  the  Purebred  Ram  and  Eve 


Show  and  Sale  on  Saturday,  July  21,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana . 

(Tell  here  about  the  breeds  to  be  taken  to  the  sale  and 
something  about  the  animals.) 

Farm  Adviser  says  that  several  farmers 

are  expected  to  attend  the  show  and  sale  from  county.   The 

event  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  associa- 
tion. 

(Include  here  some  information  about  animals  in  your  county 
that  were  purchased  at  the  sale  last  year,  if  any.) 

The  show  of  the  consigned  sheep  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  DST 

at  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the  University  campus,  says. 

Delmar  LaVoi  of  LaGrange,  Missouri,  will  be  judge  of  the  show. 

Sale  of  the  purebred  animals  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  1:00 
p.m.  in  the  Stock  Pavilion.   Auctioneer  will  be  Hamilton  James  of 
Newton.   Sale  order  by  breeds  will  be  Cheviot,  Corriedale,  Southdown, 
Cotswold,  Shropshire,  Suffolk,  Hampshire  and  Rambouillet. 
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add  sheep  sale  -  2 

With  97  head  consigned,  the  sale  promises  to  offer  many 

fine  sheep  to  help  build  Illinois  flocks,  says.   One  of 

the  features  of  the  sale  is  that  a  10  percent  discount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  all  purchases  made  by  Illinois  4-H  and  PPA  members. 

All  animals  sold  are  guaranteed  by  the  consignors  to  be 
breeders  if  they  are  handled  properly.   Any  animal  found  not  to  be 
a  breeder  will  be  replaced  by  the  consignor  with  another  animal  of 
equal  value  or  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Mail  bids  may  be  sent  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  sale.   The  association  suggests  that  you  send  such  bids 
to  G.  R.  Carlisle,  W.  J.  Hampton  or  H.  G.  Russell,  Illinois  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders '  association,  110  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana.  Write  to 
that  address  for  a  sale  catalog. 
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Purebred  Ram  and  Ewe  Show  and  Sale,  Urbana,  July  21,  1951 
List  of  consignors  by  breeds: 

1.  Cheviot 

Alvin  L.  Helms,  Belleville 
Donald  A.  Helms,  Belleville 

2.  Corriedale 

C.  W.  Dllliner  &  Son,  Areola 

3 .  Southdown 

Carolyn  Johnson,  Walnut 
Nelson  Brothers.  Morris 
Pratt  Brothers,  Cropsey 
Roland  Schwanke,  Varna 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

4.  Cotswold 

C.  P.  Harding,  Sigel 

5.  Shropshire 

John  Albin,  Newman 
C.  C.  Allen  &  Sons,  Thawville 
J.  D.  Allen,  Lake  Zurich 
John  C.  Allison,  Charleston 
Dane  T.  Brooks,  Charleston 
R.  T.  Dubes  &  Son,  Humboldt 
Everett  Glasgow,  Monticello 
M.G.M.  Farm,  Urbana 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
J.  E.  Wade,  Greenup 

6.  Suffolk 

Earl  Birkey,  Poosland 

S.  R.  Jackson  &  Son,  Fairway  Farms,  Seneca 

Carl  C.  Lewis,  Hampshire 

Emerson  Yeager,  Bushnell 

James  E.  Stoneman,  Preeburg 

7 .  Hampshire 

J.  D.  Allen,  Lake  Zurich 

Lawrence  Aschermann,  Arthur 

Deep  Valley  Farm,  Fiatt 

S.  R.  Jackson  8c  Son,  Fairway  Farms,  Seneca 

F.  E.  Johnson  and  Daughter,  Areola 

Norvin  Koop,  Peotone 

Lee  &  Schauble,  Manteno 

Keith  McMillan,  Prairie  City 

John  Meno  &  Sons,  Carlinville 

William  Pence,  Lomax 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

8.  Rambouillet 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Another  Honor  for  Artificial  Breeding  Co»op  Bulls 

(ONLY  for  those  central  and  northern  counties  served  by 
Northern  Illinois  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Association,  Dundee.) 

A  dairy  bull  from  the  artificial  breeding  cooperative  serv- 
ing    county  has  just  earned  a  highly  prized  award,  an- 
nounces Farm  Adviser  . 

Osborndale  Sir  Ty  Vic  Rag  Apple,  in  service  with  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Association,  located  at  Dundee  in 
Kane  county,  has  received  the  Silver  Medal  Production  Sire  award. 

This  honor,  which  is  based  on  superior  milk  production  of 
the  bull's  daughters  compared  with  their  dams,  makes  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  sires  among  Holsteins. 

says  the  bull's  29  qualifying  daughters  pro- 
duced an  average  of  ^88  pounds  of  butterfat  on  twice-a-day  milking, 
305-day  basis.   This  record  exceeded  the  production  of  their  dams  by 
55  pounds  of  butterfat  and  averaged  a  3.8  percent  test. 

The  Holsteln-Priesian  Association  explains  that,  to  earn  the 

award,  at  least  10  daughters  of  production-tested  dams  must  have  been 

tested  and  their  records  must  average  at  least  3  A   percent  test  and 

4l0  pounds  of  butterfat  on  twice-a-day  milking,  305-day  basis.   In 

addition,  the  average  records  of  the  daughters  must  exceed  their  pro- 
duction "expectancy"  by  40  pounds  of  fat. 

(Add  your  comment  here,  pointing  out  the  excellent  producticr 
ability  available  to  your  county  dairymen  from  bulls  in  the  artificial 
breeding  co-op. ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Soil  Scientist  Will  Head  Agronomy 

vnien  Dr.  W.  L.  Burlison  retires  on  September  1  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  his  place  will  be  taken  by  a 
young  soil  scientist  from  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Russell,  37^  professor  of  soil  physics  at  Cornell,  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  agronomy  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Dean  H.  P. 
Rusk  of  the  college  paid  tribute  to  the  new  head  as  "one  of  the  really  outstand- 
ing men  in  the  field  of  agronomy." 

A  native  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Russell  graduated  from  Michigan  State  College 
in  1936.  He  received  his  M.S.  degree  from  Iowa  State  College  in  1937  and  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  there  in  1939»  He  served  as  instructor,  assistant  professor 
and  associate  professor  on  the  Iowa  State  College  agronomy  staff  from  I939  until 
19'<-5*  when  he  went  to  Cornell. 
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HOW  GOOD  A  JOB  ARE  WE  DOIWG  IN  EEPORTING 
AGRICULTUEAL  BESEAECH  TO  THE  PEOPLE? 

Before 

American  Association  of  Agricultural 
College  Editors 
Urbana,  Illinois 
July  16,  1951 

By 

D,  Howard  Doane 
Chairman  of  Board 
Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

May  I  open  this  discussion  by  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Study 
Group  of  the  Pace  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  which  was 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  and  recommendations  on  the  agricultural  research 
activities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  states . 

Under  the  subheading  "Credit  for  Research  Achievement"  we  find: 

"The  study  group  found  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  statement  that 
agricultural  research  often  gets  little  or  no  credit  for  Its  many  significant 
achievements,  to  say  nothing  of  its  less  spectacular  accomplishments.  This  is 
one  reason  why  financial  support  lags  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  It 
is  characteristic  of  a  lack  of  understanding  and  recognition  behind  the  often 
heard  question,  'Well,  what  has  research  done?'" 

The  research  worker  who  makes  a  complete  and  factual  report  to  his 
superior  would  be  said  to  have  done  a  good  reporting  job.  If  his  boss  sees  fit 
to  file  it  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk- -not  an  unusual  occurrence,  I  might 
add- -the  fact  that  the  first  man  did  a  good  reporting  job  has  little  meaning  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  Neither  the  efficiency  of  the  editorial  staff 
nor  the  need  on  the  part  of  potential  consumers  is  ever  brought  to  bear  on  hidden 
desk-drawer  research  results.  This  statement  sounds  so  elemental,  so  obvious, 
that  I  wish  to  enlarge  upon  it  a  little. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  malte  lome  prac- 
tical use  of  the  great  mass  of  soil  survey  data  that  had  been  accumulated  at  our 
agricultural  colleges- -for  improving  rural  appraising.  We  worked  out  an  outline 
of  what  we  wanted  and  sallied  forth  to  our  agricultural  colleges  to  get  it.  We 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  assent  to  the  validity  or  desirability  of  our 
objectives,  but  when  we  asked  for  required  data  we  found  without  exception  that 
it  either  came  from  the  recesses  of  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  desk  or  some  profes- 
sor had  to  dig  it  out  from  a  variety  of  data  or  create  it  for  us  from  his  own  ex- 
perience . 

Now  please  do  not  infer  from  what  I  am  saying  that  I  think  research 
workers  should  be  expected  to  have  printed  bulletins  ready  and  waiting  for  every- 
one who  comes  by  and  asks  for  certain  information.  What  I  am  saying--and  I  am 
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saying  it  from  long  personal  experience--iB  that  there  is  a  great  mass  of  top- 
grade  reseai^ch  data  so  completely  burled  that  it  will  never  come  to  light  unless 
some  better  way  than  now  exists  is  found  for  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  This 
then  leads  to  ray  first  point : 

1.  We  must  find  better  ways  for  bringing  to  light  research  data  already 
in  existence,  as  well  as  future  data,  and 

2.  Some  authority  beyond  the  researcher  himself  should  have  a  voice 
in  deciding  what  should  and  should  not  be  written  about  progress  and  currently 
obtained  results. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  dynamite  in  that  statement.  I  hear,  "You  will 
get  this  data  only  over  my  dead  body."  I  know  good  research  workers  have  a  touch 
of  prima  donna  in  them.  (I  would  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  what  one  group  said 
about  themselves,  and  posted  it  on  their  laboratory  walls,  "You  don't  have  to  be 
crazy  to  work  here,  but  it  helps  a  lot.") 

Seriously,  let's  throw  out  these  hints  for  discussion: 

1.  Let  the  editorial  department  sit  in  on  conferences  called  to  consid- 
er research  projects  to  be  undertaken. 

2.  Have  at  such  conferences  one  or  more  persons  who  would  be  most  apt 
to  use  the  results. 

3.  When  the  project  is  approved,  let  the  editor  have  copies. 
U.  Set  follow- Tip  dates  for  checking  on  progress. 

5.  Have  a  board  or  some  person  who  will  settle  questions  of  "to  publish 
or  not  to  publish." 

6.  When  possible, have  advance  agreement  on  progress  publication  ahead 
of  completion  and  final  publication. 

7.  Plan  safeguards  for  the  researcher  and  the  institution  in  any 
advanced  publication. 

You  will  note  that  all  of  this  has  to  do  with  getting  something  to  report. 
Certainly  an  editor  will  never  do  much  good  reporting  if  he  has  nothing  to  report. 
He  must  not  only  have  access  to  facts, but  he  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  the  best 
authority  on  what  is  newsworthy.   Here  he  should  have  wide  latitude  within  the 
area  of  truth,  facts,  and  institutional  policy. 

Out  of  this,  my  first  suggestion,  I  feel  certain  some  constructive  plans 
can  come  for  improved  ways  and  means  of  getting  more  better  research  data  to  report. 

To  Whom  Should  Research  Be  Told? 

When  the  research  Job  is  completed  and  there  remains  only  the  job  of 
telling  about  it,  we  can  break  this  function  down  in  several  ways.  My  first  is 
by  audience.  I  visualize  three. 
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1.  other  researchers.  I  can  dispose  of  this  job  by  saying  researchers 
have  adequately  told  each  other  by  both  speed  and  print.  To  suggest  more  in  this 
area  would  be  but  to  whip  the  horse  already  in  the  lead. 

2.  Current  and  Potential  Users.  It  would  seem  fair  to  say  that  here 
is  the  group  for  whom  the  whole  job--both  the  research  and  the  reporting--is 
undertaken.  If  we  eliminate  them,  we  might  then  well  ask:  V/hy  have  our  exper- 
iment stations?  Assuming  the  acceptance  of  this  point,  we  next  ask  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  to  or  for  this  customer  of  research- -inform  him  or  move  him  to 
action?  Research  shows  us  better  ways;  it  warns  pf  dangers  and  suggests  counter- 
measures  . 

These  phrases  suggest  act ion- -something  to  do.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
then,  that  the  answer  to  our  question  is  that  research  and  its  telling  must  be 
pointed  toward  action.  Another  word  for  it  is  selling — making  a  sale.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  man  buys  who  does  not  also  use.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  I 
review  most  past  research,  I  find  that  telling  about  research  has  characteristi- 
cally been  reporting  facts;  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  interesting  reading, 
but  seldom-- in  fact,  rarely- -has  it  made  a  sale,  as  far  as  method  of  presentation 
is  concerned. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  telling  about  and  describing  the 
product,  and  telling  what  the  product  does.  Just  how  much  iron,  wood,  rubber, 
and  cotton  can  I  sell  you  all  wrapped  up  in  one  package  that  can  be  moved  along 
a  road  on  its  own  power?  I  can  extoll  the  strength  of  steel,  the  cushioning 
effects  of  rubber,  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  cotton,  and  never  create  in  you 
one  desire  to  own  pounds  of  these  products.  I  can  sell  you — at  least  somebody 
has  sold  you--miles  of  pleasant,  carefree  riding,  eye  appeal  in  red  paint  and 
long,  sleek,  graceful  lines,  comfortable  riding,  and  opportunity  to  go  and  come, 
see  sights,  catch  fish,  and  visit  friends,  all  wrapped  up  in  one  package  called 
an  auto. 

We  did  a  little  research  on  buildings.  We  found  a  different  way  to 
build  a  barn.  We  tried  to  sell  creosoted  poles,  metal  roofs,  and  lumber.  We 
could  not  find  any  one  who  wanted  a  creosoted  pole  that  gummed  up  his  clothes 
and  burned  his  hands.  We  changed  the  approach  and  went  to  selling  low-cost, 
labor-saving,  presearved  manure jj  healthier  animals,  increased  production,  and 
a  plan  that  brought  cows  to  the  man  instead  of  making  him  nursemaid  to  them. 
One  of  our  licensees  said  to  Mr.  Perkins  the  other  day,  "If  you  want  to  know 
what  worry  is,  have  five  times  as  many  farmers  demanding  new  buildings  as  you 
can  supp]^." 

I  would  suggest,  then,  as  my  second  point  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
for  changing  the  reporting  of  research  results  to  the  customers  of  research  from 
listing  of  facts,  tabulation  of  figures,  and  bedtime  tales  to  the  technique  of 
selling  so  that  customers  will  buy  and  use. 

Here  is  a  hard  assignment.  I  cannot  think  of  any  group  on  the  campus 
of  any  agricultural  college  who  will  be  for  you.  Facts  are,  almost  all  will  be 
against  you.^^  Don't  you  hear  the  arguments,  "Not  dignified."  "Not  our  job  to  sell; 
ours  to  tell"?  Industry  sells;  we  simply  get  the  facts.  Where  would  hybrid  corn 
be  today  if  its  sale  promoters  had  been  the  researchers  who  discovered  the  facts? 
Our  colleges  are  glad  to  proclaim  its  wide  use, although  they  scorn  the  method 
that  has  made  it  possible. 
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3,  The  Bill  Payers.  The  third  audience  is  the  entire  population,  less 
groups  1  and  2.  They  are  hig  and  they  are  important  because  they  pick  up  the 
check- -foot  the  bill.  They  are  the  forgotten  man  in  the  research  picture.  Being 
neglected  and  forgotten,  they  holler  with  increasing  effectiveness  about  contin- 
uing to  pay.  They  ask  again  and  again,  "What  have  you  done  with  the  money  I  have 
already  given  you?"  They  have  said  it  so  loud  and  often,  federal  and  state  leg- 
islators have  heard  them  and  are  heeding  what  they  say. 

TO  ME  SOME  PIAN  FOE  BEACHING  THE  LAY  PUBLIC  WITH  FACTUAL  ANSWERS  ON 
WHAT  BESEAECH  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING  IS  A  MUST  IF  AGEICULTUEAL  EESEAECH  IS  TO 
BE  ADEQUATELT  SUPPOBTED  WITH  PUBLIC  FUNDS, 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  laymen  that  I  made  the  proposal 
appearing  in  the  report  of  our  study  group  that  a  brand  or  emblem  be  worked  out 
that  should  be  printed  on  products  appearing  in  industry  that  were  the  result  of 
federal  and  state  research.  This  is  easier  to  suggest  than  execute.  It  has  its 
fair  share  of  critics  but  also  some  distinct  advantages. 

Some  of  its  advantages  are : 

1.  It  would  be  relatively  low  cost. 

2.  It  would  have  wide  distribution, 

3.  It  would  reach  large  segments  of  those  who  should  be  reached 
and  who  are  difficult  to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

1+.  When  once  set  in  motion^it  would  continue  with  little  addi- 
tional effort  or  cost, 

5.  It  would  answer  the  question  most  often  asked,  "What  has 
agricultural  research  done?"  by  saying  it  has  given  this 
package  of  penicillin,  this  can  of  frozen  orange  juice, 
this  hybrid  seed,  this  safe  bottle  of  milk. 

There  must  be  more  than  stamping  emblems  on  packages  if  we  are  to  tell 
adequately  the  results  of  research  to  the  uninformed,  generally  disinterested  lay 
man  and  woman.  As  a  starting  point  I  would  refer  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  DeKruif 
and  J,  D.  Eatcliff  and  note  what  and  how  they  have  told  the  public  the  medical 
story.  Surely  there  must  be  as  many  fascinating  stories  in  all  agricultural 
research  as  there  are  in  medical  research.  Think  for  a  moment  on  the  new  foods 
and  new  forms  of  food  that  research  has  given  us.  Current  stories  on  antibiotics, 
trace  minerals,  vitamins,  bug  killers  and  hosts  of  similar  items  contain  glamor 
and  wait  only  the  pen  of  the  popular  writer. 

For  my  third  point, then, I  would  suggest  the  careful  study  of  some  pos- 
itive plans  for  identifying  the  products  of  agricultural  research,  and  for  writ- 
ing of  these  attainments  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of,  and 
cares  little  for,  the  technicalities,  but  who  nevertheless  pays  the  bill.  It  is 
in  this  area  that  we  find  what  I  call  the  life  and  death  aspects  of  agricultural 
research.  The  Pace  Committee  was  created  to  try  and  determine  why  adequate  appro- 
priations could  not  be  obtained  for  research.  One  of  the  answers  of  the  study 
group  was  inadequately  telling  the  public  the  results  of  research. 
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The  Tools  fgrTelling 


We  tell  of  research  by  means  of  the  printed  page,  by  speaking,  and  by 
demonstration,  (I  am  attempting  no  technical  breakdown  of  teaching  and  being 
taught . ) 

Our  most  effective,  and  certainly  most  extensive,  means  for  telling  has 
been  by  the  use  of  the  printed  word.  I  have  made  suggestions  for  directing  these 
words  more  effectively  toward  those  who  should  be  reached;  but  in  terms  of  em- 
phasis and  proportion  of  use,  the  printed  page  probably  stands  at  the  top.  No 
doubt  there  is  still  room  for  improvement, as  there  always  will  be.  Of  the  three 
means  for  telling  the  research  story,  I  would  say  this  one  demands,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  least  additional  effort.  I  did  not  say  no  additional  effort. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  degree  of  responsibility  that  agricultural 
editors  have  for  the  talks  that  are  made  concerning  research.  If,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  no  authority,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  here  is  a  field  into  which 
their  abilities  can  well  be  projected. 

One  of  the  greatest  contrasts  between  commercial  organizations  and  col- 
leges of  agriculture  is  the  manner  in  which  they  use  their  personnel  in  telling 
their  story  orally  to  the  public.  Most  commercial  organizations  select  carefully 
and  then  train  the  men  who  are  to  speak  for  and  about  them.  Their  talks  are 
reviewed,  modified,  and  improved  until  they  present  the  story  to  be  told  with  max- 
imum effectiveness.  Many  times  I  have  spent  days  and  hours  in  getting  to  and 
attending  conferences  at  our  colleges  only  to  hear- -or  should  I  say  try  to  hear?-- 
speakers  who  whisper,  turn  their  heads  away  from  the  audience,  use  involved,  hard- 
to-understand  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.  As  speakers  they  would  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class  of  any  group  who  gave  concern  to  public  speaking.  Others  who 
speak  well  are  unable  to  marshall  their  facts  and  present  the  meat  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  editorial  department  of  a  college,  perhaps 
in  cooperation  with  other  departments,  could  not  at  least  offer  to  help  and  crit- 
icize those  persons  on  the  faculty  who  most  often  speak  for,  and  of,  the  work  of 
the  college? 

With  Increasing  use  of  radio  to  tell  by  voice  of  the  work  of  our  colleges 
the  importance  of  not  only  correct  but  effective  speaking  by  those  who  speak  for 
our  colleges  is  of  growing  importance.  I  am  convinced  that  radio  would  use  many 
times  the  amount  of  material  now  furnished  them  if  it  was  timely  and  effectively 
prepared  for  wide  distribution.  Here  is  an  outlet  for  telling  the  story  of 
research  that  has  been  slightly  scratched.  The  first  step  and  the  basic  need  is 
top -grade  editing.  The  second  is  wide  distribution. 

To  point  up  this  phase  of  my  paper,  and  give  you  something  for  further 
consideration,  I  throw  out  this  suggestion: 

Through  this  association  and  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  that  may 
be  Interested,  create  a  central  news  distributing  center.  Place  one  top -grade 
editor-public  relations  man  in  charge.  Every  college,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  farmer  organizations  would  then  feed  into  this  central  office  top- 
grade  agricultural  research  facts,  findings,  and  news.  It  would  be  the  function 
of  this  agency  to  feed  wide  publicity  through  every  legitimate  channel.  Of  course, 
proper  credit  would  be  given  to  individuals  and  institutions  for  their  contribu- 
tions. 
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As  this  idea  is  put  into  workable  form,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
should  handle  the  top-grade  releases,  worthy  of  national  distribution,  over  major 
networks  and  by  carefully  selected  speakers.  Local  matters  would,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  handled  locally. 

The  third  tool  for  distributing  research  findings  is  that  which  appeals 
to  the  eye — television  and  demonstrations. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  demonstrating  with  charts,  models,  and  live 
animals  certain  of  our  research  work.  So-called  demonstration  plots,  fields,  and 
farms  are  now  used  effectively.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Here  again  we  need 
team  work  between  those  who  create  and  those  who  disseminate.  Perhaps  this  means 
of  "telling"  will  be  slow,  for  it  has  limited  application  and  is  often  expensive. 
It  deserves  constant  study,  and  out  of  that  will  come  new  ways  and  means . 

Television  has  unlimited  opportunity  for  dramatization.  The  story  of 
penicillin,  rubber  from  weeds,  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  crops,  and  hosts  of 
other  research  finds  have  behind  them  stories  of  wide  public  appea,l.  Most  of  them 
include  success,  failure,  success,  failure,  and,  of  course,  final  success.  These 
are  the  elements  of  drama.  Here  is  a  new,  hi^ly  effective  tool  we  must  not  over- 
look, 

I  recall  a  demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of  research  by  a  team  of 
^-H  youngsters  that  will  always  remain  in  my  memory.  These  little  fellows --they 
must  have  been  near  the  minimum  age  for  membership — put  on  a  hog  sanitation  dem- 
onstration using  hog  house  and  equipment  models  as  well  as  miniature  hogs.  They 
held  their  audience  better  than  any  of  the  speakers  who  preceded  or  followed  them. 
Their  little  act  would  have  been  a  top-grade  telecast. 

In  Conclusion 

You  may  say  that  I  have  let  ray  remarks  wander  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
agricultural  editor  of  an  agricultural  college.  You  may  be  correct.  I  have  done 
so  deliberately  to  lead  up  to  this  question; 

Is  it  the  Job  of  the  college  editor  to  tell  all  the  story  in  all  its 
ways,  or  is  it  his  function  to  do  no  more  than  edit  bulletins? 

This  Is  a  big  and  important  question.  It  was  the  giving  of  the  wrong 
answer  to  a  similar  question  that  all  but  wrecked  our  railroads.  When  they  had 
to  decide  whether  they  were  transportation  systems  or  Just  operators  of  trains, 
they  said  trains.  To  others --now  the  competitors  who  have  all  but  put  them  out 
of  business --went  the  Job  of  trucking,  piping,  and  flying. 

I  am  not  assuming  to  answer  this  whole  question  for  you.   I  will  an- 
swer part  of  it  thus:  If  your  only  Job  is  to  edit  manuscripts  and  look  after  the 
details  of  printing  bulletins,  you  are  not  going  to  do  much  better  in  telling  the 
story  of  research  than  you  are  now  doing. 

For  the  sake  of  research  I  hope  you  are  now,  or  may  soon  become,  more, 
much  more  than  proof  readers . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  DeKalb  Field  Dedicated 

(ONLY  for  2h   northern  counties  served  by  nev  northern  Illi- 
nois soil  experiment  field  at  DeKalb.) 

More  than  400  persons,  Including  from  

TnoTT 

county,  attended  the  recent  dedication  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Soil 
Experiment  Field  north  of  Shabbona  in  DeKalb  county,  reports  Farm 
Adviser . 

(List  here  names  of  those  attending  from  your  county.) 

H.  P.  Rusk,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  formally 
dedicating  the  field,  said:  "We- -and,  I  believe,  you--are  proud  of 
the  record  of  accomplishments  of  our  research  workers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.   Over  the  years  a  wide  variety  of  soil  research  has 
been  conducted  by  the  experiment  station. 

"Soil-testing  work  and  experimental  field  tests  such  as 
will  be  conducted  here  at  this  field  are  complementary:  one  does  not 
substitute  for  the  other.  The  farmers  of  northern  Illinois  are  co- 
operating with  the  University  in  the  support  and  use  of  both. 

"It  is  from  the  type  of  cooperative  effort,  symbolized  by 
the  development  of  this  field,  that  great  American  traditions  grow 
and  agriculture  thrives. 

"Let  us  dedicate  this  field  to  a  scientific  search  for 
facts--and  ourselves  to  faithful  reporting  and  careful  interpretation 
of  the  results." 
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DeKalb  field  dedication  -  2 

Preceding  the  Dean's  dedication  talk,  W.  L.  Burlison,  head 
of  the  agronomy  department,  introduced  the  new  superintendent,  Dick 
Bell.  He  formerly  was  fieldman  in  charge  of  soybean  field  and  green- 
house tests  In  the  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  laboratory  at  Urbana .  He 
moved  into  a  new  home  built  for  the  superintendent  on  March  1. 

The  DeKalb  field,  the  adviser  explained,  is  part  of  some 
land  given  to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  G.  Wright,  long-time 
resident  and  prominent  citizen  of  DeKalb  county.   Farmers,  farm  or- 
ganizations, seed  companies,  business  concerns,  and  others  have  con- 
tributed more  than  $40,000  toward  development  of  the  field. 

J.  C.  Hackleman,  extension  crops  specialist,  reported  at 
the  dedication  that  these  funds  had  been  spent  for  a  large  head- 
quarters building  which  can  be  used  for  a  machine  shed,  meeting  place 
for  300  persons,  crop  storage,  and  other  uses;  for  the  superintend- 
ent's 6-room  new  house;  for  a  new  tractor,  combine,  plows,  cultivator, 
and  other  machinery;  for  drainage  around  the  buildings  and  some  field 
tiling  with  more  to  be  done;  and  a  1/4  mile  gravel  roadway  into  the 
buildings . 

After  this  program,  visitors  toured  the  experimental  plots, 
now  in  their  fourth  crop  year. 

(Explain  here  some  of  the  high  points  mentioned  by  tour 
leaders  on  oat  and  soybean  variety  tests,  weed  control,  corn  improve- 
ment, crop  rotations,  and  other  subjects  shown  on  the  tour.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Utiiversity  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Special  Release  to  selected  list  of  Farm  Advisers 

Adviser*   (One  of  your  local  dairymen  recently  received  state-wide  recognition  by 
having  one  of  the  ten  highest  producing  herds  in  the  state.  This  story  with  blanks 
filled  in  from  the  table  at  the  end  can  help  in  seeing  that  he  gets  the  recognition 
that  he  deserves . ) 

Local  Dairyman  Banks  Among  Top  10  in  State 


of _««_^  ^^^  0^^®  o^  "the  10  higjiest 

(owner's  name)          (address) 
producing  dairy  herds  in  the  entire  state  for  June,  says  Farm  Adviser 


(name) 

According  to  the  official,  state-wide  dairy  herd  improvement  association 

's  herd  ranked  among  the  upper  one  half  of  one  percent 


report,  

(owner) 
of  all  herds  in  butterfat  production  per  cow,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  rating. 

*s  pace- setting  herd  of 

(number)    (purebred,  grade 

*s  averaged      pounds  of  fat  and  

(breed)  (number) 


(owner) 


or  both) 

pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  month. 


(number) 


In  comparison,  the  all- state  average  for  June  was  33.6  pounds  of  fat  and 
891  pounds  of  milk,  C.  S.  Bhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman  in  charge  of  state 
DHIA  worl^  says  there  were  1,705  herds  totaling  36,02U  cows  on  DHIA  test  in  June, 

(List  here  some  of  the  good  dairy  practices  that  helped  your  man  achieve 
his  record,) 
WTrpp 
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Association 


Owner 


No. 
sows 


Breed 


Milk 


Fat 


Stephenson  #3 
Livingston 
Tazewell  #3 
Tazewell  #1 


DeWitt- Piatt 
Champaign  #1 
Kankakee  #1 
Adams  #1 


Baymond  Toelke,  Dakota 

Ivan  VJatters,  Dwight 

J,  C,  Schweigert  &  Son,  Tremont 

Thornton  Mooberry,  Peoria 

Bobert  Weight,  Manteno 

Merle  Bocke,  Pekin 

A.  E,   Bodman,  Berne nt 

Ollie  Voyles,  Homer 

Willard  Dickman,  Herscher 

Fred  Bobert son,  Kinderhook 


15 

G  H 

1919 

10 

PB&GH 

1616 

27 

P  B  J 

1106 

Ik 

PB&GBS 

IU16 

22 

H 

IkkS 

13 

PBBS 

1320 

7 

P  B  H 

1510 
lli30 

13 

PB&C3H 

17 

H 

11^30 
1010 

10 

P  B  J 

61.3 
56.6 

56.5 

56.5 
55.5 

3k,o 


GH- -Grade  Holsteins 
PBJ — Purebred  Jerseys 
H-  -Holsteins 


PB&GH- -Purebred  and  grade  Holsteins 
PB&GBS- -Purebred  and  grade  Brown  Swiss 
PBH-- Purebred  Holsteins 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


New  Leasing  Report  Most  Complete  Yet  for  County 

(ONLY  for  following  counties:   Cass,  Coles,  DeWitt,  Edgar, 
Douglas,  Champaign,  Pord,  Grundy,  Iroquois,  Kankakee,  LaSalle,  Liv- 
ingston, Logan,  Macon,  Mason,  Moultrie,  McLean,  Menard,  Morgan,  Piatt, 
Scott,  Sangamon,  Tazewell,  Vermilion  and  Woodford) 

The  most  complete  report  on  farm  leasing  practices  ever 

made  for  county  has  been  received  by  Parm  Adviser  . 


The  report,  covering  25  east-central  counties  in  the  cash- 
grain  area.  Including  county,  was  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  information  is  based  on  a  survey  of  more  than  400  rented 

farms.  Many  county  landlords  and  tenants  helped  furnish 

facts  for  the  study, 

says  the  40-page  report  gives  information  on 

the  sharing  of  more  than  50  cost,  income  and  ownership  items.  Among 
them  are  lime,  phosphate,  fertilizers,  seed  and  harvesting  and  spray- 
ing.  Cash  rent  is  discussed  thoroughly. 

For  live stock- share  farms,  sharing  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs 
is  reported,  along  with  dairy  and  poultry  arrangements  and  ownership 
of  machinery  and  equipment.   Current  production  expenses  on  livestock- 
share  farms  are  shown,  and  the  landlord's  share  of  them  is  given  in 
a  table. 

With  all  this  latest  information  on  hand  in  the  office,  the 
adviser  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  now  to  answer  tenancy  ques- 
tions . 

The  adviser  has  a  limited  number  of  free  copies  of  the  leas- 
ing study.   It  was  compiled  by  H.  C.  M,  Case,  J.  B.  Cunningham  and 
A.  E.  Idleman  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  All  Farm  Advisers 


Farm  Adviser today  warned 


county  poultrymen  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  bluecomb  disease.  Reports 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  indi- 
cate that  the  disease  is  increasing. 

Bluecomb  may  strike  either  turkeys  or  chickens  5  to  7  months 
old.  Losses  average  5  percent,  but  range  up  to  50  percent.   Symptoms 
usually  found  in  acutely  affected  birds  Include  fever,  blue-purple 
comb  and  vattles,  diarrhea  and  shriveled  skin  on  the  legs.   Chronic 
bluecomb  may  affect  birds  for  2  to  3  months.  Egg  production  may  drop 
temporarily,  and  birds  may  go  into  a  moult. 

Veterinarians  still  aren't  sure  what  causes  bluecomb  dis- 
ease,    says,  but  supplying  plenty  of  shade,  ventilation 

and  cool  water  may  help  prevent  outbreaks.  Before  treatment  of  af- 
fected birds  is  begun,  get  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

If  you  suspect  bluecomb,  suggests  taking  some 

live,  typically  affected  birds  to  your  local  veterinarian  or  a  diag- 
nostic laboratory  for  examination. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Local  Wheat  Grower  Places  in  State  Contest 

(ONLY  for  Calhoun,  Greene,  Macoupin,  Montgomery,  Payette, 
Effingham,  Jasper,  and  Crawford  counties,  and  counties  south  of  them. 
PLEASE  NOTE  ALSO:  A  shorter  story  merely  naming  the  5  winners  is  be- 
ing mailed  to  all  dailies  and  radio  stations  for  release  Thursday, 
August  9.  Therefore,  you  should  send  this  more  detailed  story  to 
your  county  papers  immediately  for  release  that  same  date,  August  9.) 

, ,  ^ ,  has  placed  .^______ 

I  (name!  (address)  (2nd, etc) 

in  the  Illinois  lO-Acre  Wheat  Improvement  contest,  announces  Farm  Ad- 

.viser  .  He  scored      points  out  of  a 

I TWoTJ 

possible  100  perfect  score. 


(Add  here  your  congratulations  on  his  good  job  and  urge 
other  men  to  enter  and  try  to  do  as  well  or  better.) 

Farmers  in  39  counties  in  the  southern  Illinois  soft  red 
winter  wheat  area  are  eligible  to  enter,  explains  the  adviser.  The 
contest,  now  in  its  second  year,  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  encourage 
growing  of  better  quality  soft  red  winter  wheat.  You  can  enter  the 
1952  contest  now  at  the  adviser's  office. 

(Explain  here  the  variety,  rotation,  soil  treatment,  and 
so  on  followed  by  your  state  winner.  You'll  find  that  information 
In  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  story.) 

Scoring  was  based  on  field  purity  and  uniformity,  weeds  and 
iiseases  in  the  field,  soil  management  and  growing  methods,  number  of 
3talks  per  square  yard,  and  number  of  kernels  per  head. 

(more) 
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10-acre  wheat  winners  -  2 

A  local  committee  of 


(names  and  identify  theraj 

picked 

( name  j 


as  county  winner  first.  These  several  county  winners  were  then  judged 

in  the  state  finals  by  W.  0.  Scott,  extension  crops  specialist, 

*  *  ^  * 

Adolf  Baumgart,  Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  county,  first. 

Score  81.3  points  out  of  possible  100;  grew  Royal  variety; 
contest  field  was  in  wheat  in  19^7,  clover  in  19^8,  corn  in  19^9,  and 
beans  in  1950 

H.  H.  Barlow,  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  county,  second. 

Score  81. 0;  grew  Vigo  variety;  contest  field  was  in  clover 

in  19^7;  popcorn  in  19^8;  clover  in  19^9;  clover  in  1950.  Soil  has 

I 

been  tested  and  treated  with  necessary  plant  foods.  He  put  on  200 

pounds  of  0-20-20  at  planting  time  and  100  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 

the  next  March. 

Pernie  Marks  &  Sons,  West  Salem,  Edwards  county,  third. 

Score  80.7  points;  grew  Royal  variety;  contest  field  was  in 
3orn  and  clover  in  19^8;  wheat  in  19^9?  clover  in  1950.  Soil  has  been 
tested  and  treated  with  necessary  plant  foods.  He  applied  250  pounds 
Df  3-12-12  at  planting  time. 

Harl  Minderman,  Lawrence ville,  Lawrence  county,  fourth. 

Score  75.58  points;  grew  Vigo  variety. 

I 

,)onald  Huelsmann,  Breese,  Clinton  county,  fifth. 
I        Score  73.2  points;  grew  Trumbull  variety. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Several  Attend  Rural  Youth  State  Camp 

members  of  the  county  Rural  Youth  group 

are  attending  State  Rural  Youth  Camp  this  week  at  the  4-H  Memorial 
Camp  near  Monticello. 

They  are  

Major  objective  of  the  state  camp  this  year  is  to  learn 
more  about  the  American  way  of  life  in  a  camping  situation.  The 
Rural  Youthers  will  also  discuss  some  of  the  program  needs  of  their 
organization  and  how  to  improve  daily  living  through  Rural  Youth 
friendships. 

Each  morning  the  program  will  consist  of  discussion  groups. 
These  discussions  will  center  around  family  living,  better  county 
Rural  Youth  programs,  camp  counseling  and  communications. 

Afternoon  recreational  activities  will  include  archery, 
horseshoes,  ping-pong,  shuffleboard,  boating,  fishing,  swimming, 
handicrafts,  hikes,  cook-outs,  and  song  and  dance  instruction. 

More  than  100  Rural  Youthers  from  all  sections  of  the  state 
preregistered  for  the  camp.  Camp  began  Sunday  evening,  August  5,  and 
continues  until  Saturday  noon,  August  11. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Booklet  Ready  on  Tomato  Diseases,  Insects 

First  step  in  controlling  tomato  disease  attacks  in  your 
farm  or  home  garden  is  to  select  disease-free  seeds  from  resistant 
varieties. 

Farm  Adviser says  if  you  save  your 

own  seed  to  select  it  only  from  healthy  plants  and  fruit.   That  will 
help  eliminate  many  crop  losses  and  prevent  much  soil  contamination 
that  would  otherwise  occur. 

If  you  buy  commercial  seed,  it  will  help  to  buy  certified 
seed.   This  seed  comes  from  fields  certified  by  state  inspection 
,  agencies  as  being  free  from  bacterial  canker  and  certain  other  seed- 
borne  diseases. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  seed,  you  should  treat  it 

with  an  eradicant  and  a  preventative  every  spring  before  you  plant, 

suggests.   Treating  will  reduce  losses  from  seed  decay 

and  damping-off  in  the  seedbed. 

Other  things  you  can  do  to  help  your  tomatoes  get  off  to  a 
healthy  start  is  rotate  your  crop  and  plant  on  clean  soil,  use  only 
healthy  transplants,  keep  out  of  the  garden  when  plants  are  wet  and 
watch  for  the  first  signs  of  diseases  and  insect  pests. 


i 


The  best  time  to  treat  your  growing  plants  for  disease  is 
before  the  symptoms  appear.  But  you  can  prevent  much  loss  and  injury 
by  applying  sprays  and  dusts  promptly  after  diseases  and  insect  pests 
show  up. 

Get  a  copy  of  Circular  683,  Tomato  Diseases  and  Insect 
Pests,  from  the  farm  adviser.   It  is  published  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  and  it  contains  much  information  of 
interest  to  tomato  growers. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


kjllege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  lUinoU  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  Sutes  Department  of  Agriculture.  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  AUgUSt    9,     1951  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  fourth  of  the  six  2- panel  folders 
prepared  as  a  follow-up  on  the  "Six-Point  Soft  Wheat  Improvement 
Program. " 

You'll  notice  that  this  folder  covers  the  importance  of 
using  an  adapted  variety.  Your  quota  of  the  folder  is  "being  sent 
under  separate  cover,  and  the  copies  should  be  mailed  to  your  co- 
operating farmers  as  soon  as  possible. 

Two  suggested  press-radio  releases  are  enclosed  in  this 
mailing.  They  should  be  released  to  coincide  with  the  mailing  of 
the  folders  to  your  farmers. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Hadley  Read 
Extension  Editor 


HR:sp 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Press-radio  story  tie-in  with  mailing  of  fourth  soft  wheat  improvement  folder 
(Use  an  adapted  variety) 
Story  1 

Plant  Only  Soft  Wheat  in County 

Plant  only  soft  wheat  in  _________  county,  urges  Farm  Adviser 


If  we  plant  any  hard  wheat  and  it  gets  into  a  flour  mill,  we'll  be  losing 
our  reputation  as  the  best  soft-wheat  growing  area  in  the  country.  We'll  lose  our 
premiian  market  for  our  high-quality  soft  wheat  flour,  because  mixed  hard  wheat  and 
soft  \rtieat  flour  is  no  good,  either  for  pastries  or  bread. 

The  adviser  recommends  Boyal,  Vigo,  Seneca,  Butler,  or  Fultz  varieties  of 
soft  wheat.  They're  all  high  quality  and  make  top- quality  soft  wheat  flour  for 
pastries. 

Planting  an  adapted  variety  of  soft  wheat  is  part  of  a  six- point  soft 
wheat  improvement  program,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  now 
.being  carried  on  in  about  50  southern  Illinois  counties. 

W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist,  says  this  area  has  long  been  recognized 
for  its  high-quality  soft  winter  wheat.  It  makes  excellent  cakes,  cookies,  and 
other  pastries.  Many  of  the  large  soft  wheat  mills  in  the  country  are  located  in 
bhis  area. 

But  some  farmers  are  planting  hard  wheat  which  is  not  adapted  to  southern 
Illinois.  Whenever  one  or  two  farmers  in  a  community  grow  hard  wheat  and  haul  it  to 
:he  elevator,  it  is  mixed  with  excellent  soft  wheat  of  their  neighbors  and  makes 
aixed  wheat.  It's  like  an  impurity  contaminating  the  soft  wheat.  This  mixed  flour 
.8  not  acceptable  by  the  baking  trade, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Press-radio  story  tie-in  with  mailing  of  fourth  soft  wheat  improvement  folder 
(Use  an  adapted  variety) 
Story  2 

Seed  These  Recommended  Soft  Wheat  Varieties 

Royal,  Vigo,  Seneca,  Butler  and  Fultz  varieties  of  soft  red  winter  wheat 

are  recommended  by  Farm  Adviser ..,....^.«««.«.— .  *s  the  highest -yielding, 

best  all-round  varieties  for  county. 

You  have  direct  control  over  the  variety  you  pick,  the  adviser  points 
out.  In  a  few  minutes  time  you  can  choose  the  variety  best  suited  to  your  farm. 
It  costs  nothing  extra  to  have  the  best. 

Seeding  an  adapted  variety  is  one  part  of  a  six-point  soft  T^eat  improve- 
ment program,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  now  being  carried 

on  in  about  35  southern  Illinois  counties.  Farm  Adviser heads  up  the 

program  in  this  county. 

Royal  is  bearded,  medium-tall,  stands  well,  has  a  very  high  test  weight 

(often  over  60  pounds  a  bushel),  is  resistant  to  mosaic  and  stem  rust,  and  is 

somewhat  tolerant  to  leaf  rust.  It  averages  about bushels  an  acre  yield 

(No.)  "* 
in county. 

Vigo  is  medium-maturing,  stands  tall  and  erect,  and  has  extremely  long, 

smooth  heads.  It  is  resistant  to  mosaic,  superior  to  Royal  in  resistance  to  leaf 

rust,  but  is  susceptible  to  black  stem  rust.  The  grain  shatters  in  some  seasons, 

Vigo  has  averaged  about        bushels  an  acre  in  county. 

(No.) 
Seneca  and  Butler  are  new  varieties  from  Ohio  with  Just  a  shade  higher 
yield  than  Royal  and  Vigo,  Seed  of  Seneca  and  Butler  is  not  widely  available  this 
year. 

Seneca  is  a  new,  improved  Thome  variety,  equal  to  or  a  bit  better  than 
Thome  in  yield  and  a  little  better  in  test  weight.  Butler  is  a  bearded,  white- 
chaffed  wheat  with  an  extremely  high  yield. 

Fultz,  an  old-timer,  also  is  high  up  on  the  list  in  yield. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMl^'IEDIATE  RELEASE 


Long-Season  Pastures  Practical  in  County 

county  farmers  can  profitably  keep  live- 
stock on  pasture  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  or  even  longer, 

if  the  pasture  is  good,  says  Farm  Adviser .  But  the 

pasture  has  to  be  good,  productive  and  well  managed. 
I         The  problem  usually  is  how  to  keep  the  pasture  good  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

One  way  is  to  have  a  grass  pasture  that  lasts  for  several 

years  and  to  supplement  it  with  temporary  pastures  that  will  be  green 

when  the  long-time  pasture  is  not  producing.  A  reasonably  long  pasture 

season  also  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  pasture  if  it  is  made  up  of 

a  good  proportion  of  legumes  and  grasses.  And  another  way  is  to  work 

several  rotational  pastures  into  a  sequence. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  possible  combinations  in  a  rota- 
tional pasture  program: 

1.  Winter  rye  until  the  end  of  April;  then  a  bromegrass, 
Ladino  and  alfalfa  mixture  until  early  October;  then  winter  rye  again. 

2.  Tall  fescue  until  mid-June;  lespedeza  until  mid-October; 
then  tall  fescue  again  (for  southern  Illinois  only). 

3.  Orchard  grass  from  mid-April  to  mid-June;  then  a  mixture 
of  orchard  grass,  Ladino  clover  and  red  clover  until  late  November. 

4.  V/inter  grains  until  late  May;  second -year  sweet  clover 
until  it  dies;  then  a  grass  mixture. 

5.  Winter  grains  until  grass  pasture  comes  on;  legume 
pasture  during  the  summer;  grass  pasture  again  in  the  late  fall. 

says  however  it  is  worked  out,  a 

long-season  pasture  can  be  a  profitable  investment  on  any  farm.  Good, 
well-managed  pasture  provides  cheap,  high-quality  feed.   In  fact,  a 
long  grazing  season  sometimes  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  a  farm. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Your  Gov  Won't  Turn  Up  Her  Noseat  This  Silage 

It  isn't  hard  to  make  good-quality  silage.  And  If  you  pay 
attention  to  a  few  details,  your  cows  will  smack  their  lips  after 
each  bite. 

Farm  Adviser  says  the  first  thing  to  do 

is  inspect  your  silo  to  see  that  it's  in  good  condition.  Make  sure 
the  walls  and  bottom  are  clean  and  tight.  Clean,  tight  walls  keep 
out  air  and  help  reduce  spoilage. 

Cut  the  corn  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity.  A  good  rule 
or  thumb  is  "Cut  when  most  of  the  kernels  are  dented,  and  while  the 
leaves  are  still  green." 

Corn  cut  too  early  will  make  silage  that's  sour  and  soggy. 
Corn  cut  too  late  makes  coarse,  tough  silage  that  spoils  easily.  If 
you  cut  the  crop  at  the  right,  stage,  you  won't  need  preservatives  or 
conditioners. 

Start  tramping  when  the  silo  is  half -filled,  and  tramp 
thoroughly  until  it's  full.  Cover  the  top  with  weighted-down  roll 
roofing  or  heavy  kraft  paper  to  keep  out  the  air. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions,  

guarantees  that  your  cows  will  ask  for  "seconds"  at  every  feeding. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Leisure-Time  Activities  Help  Build  4~H 

Part  of  the  success  of  4-R  Club  work  in 


county  is  due  to  the  opportunity  girls  and  boys  have  to  participate 
in  practical  leisure-time  activities. 

An  example  is  the  ^-H  home  grounds  beautification  program. 

According  to  (Farm)  (Home)  Adviser ,  a  good  many 

farm  homes  owe  their  "dressed-up"  look  to  the  efforts  of  somethoughtfu 
youngster  enrolled  in  this  project. 

Shrubs,  trees,  paint  and  seed  are  some  of  the  tools  the 
members  use  to  help  make  homes  out  of  houses. 

Good  jobs  do  not  go  unrewarded  either, 

emphasizes.  The  home  grounds  beer.tification  program  is  conducted  on 
a  nation-wide  scale.  And  appropriate  awards  for  achievement  are 
presented  to  county,  state  and  national  winners. 

is  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  solve 

the  "problem"  in  problem  children  is: 

1.  Provide  them  with  constructive  and  worth-while 
things  to  do  in  their  leisure  time. 

2.  Recognize  them  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  4-H  home  grounds  beautification  program  goes  a  long 

way  toward  meeting  these  needs. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Rye  Pasture  Cuts  Dairy  Feed  Costs 

Dairymen  interested  in  cutting  production  costs  (and  who 
isn't  these  days?)  can  lower  their  feed  hill  by  seeding  Balbo  rye 
right  now  for  early  pasture  next  spring,  says  Farm  Adviser 


(Insert  here  local  example  of  more  milk  or  lower  feed  costs 
or  both  from  one  or  several  of  your  county  dairymen.) 

Leo  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  knows  of  a 
DeKalb  county  farmer  who  estimates  that  his  10  acres  of  rye  was  worth 
$200  in  feed  saved  and  more  milk  this  spring.  His  3^  cows  gave  about 
two  more  cans  of  milk  daily  when  they  were  turned  onto  rye. 

You  can  seed  rye  in  late  August  or  early  September  with  a 
grain  drill  at  the  rate  of  Ij  to  2   bushels  an  acre  in  a  well-prepared 
seedbed.   Rye  does  best  on  fertile  land. 

While  rye  gives  jDasture  for  only  two  to  four  weeks,  it  is 
ready  for  grazing  from  one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  most  other  pas- 
tures.  It  also  provides  plenty  of  high-protein  feed.  And  it  gives 
other  pastures  a  chance  to  get  well  started  before  they  are  grazed. 
This  good  start  gives  regular  pastures  more   staying  power  and  better 
yields  later  in  the  season. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Holstein  Sire  Serving County  Wins  High  Avard 

(ONLY  for  counties  served  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding  association. ) 

A  Holstein  sire  from  the  Northern  Illinois  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding  association,  which  serves county  dairymen,  has  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  awards  of  that  breed,  says  Farm  Adviser 


Model  Bessie  Montvic  Chieftain  has  earned  the  Silver  Medal 
Production  Sire  award  which  makes  him  "an  outstanding  sire,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Holstein-Friesian  association. 
W  To  earn  the  Silver  Medal  honor,  at  least  10  daughters  of 

production-tested  dams  must  have  themselves  been  tested  with  records 
averaging  at  least  3,4  percent  and  410  pounds  of  butterfat  on  twice- 
a-day,  305-day  basis.  The  daughters'  records  must  also  exceed  their 
production  expectancy  by  at  least  4o  pounds  of  fat. 

says  Model's  14  qualifying  daughters  produced 

an  average  of  462  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  was  73  pounds  more  than 
their  dams'  average.   The  daughters  averaged  3.8  percent  test. 

(Add  here  your  comments  on  excellent  blood  lines  and  other 

advantages  available  through  northern  Illinois  artificial  breeding 
I 

co-op. ) 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Circular  682  Helps  Provide  Long-Season  Pastures 

A  new,  easy- to-read  booklet  just  received  by  Farm  Adviser 

should  be  of  considerable  help  to  county 

farmers  in  a  six  to  seven  months'  pasture  season, or  even  longer,  on 
their  farms. 

It's  Circular  682,  Long-Season  Pastures  for  Illinois.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  L.  Burlison,  it  is  probably  his  last  official  publication 
before  he  retires  September  1  as  head  of  the  agronomy  department  in 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Two  pasture  calendars  in  Circular  682  should  be  especially 
helpful,  the  adviser  believes.  Each  one  gives  14  pasture  seedlngs 
for  northern  or  for  southern  Illinois.  The  approximate  grazing  period 
for  each  is  also  given. 

(Insert  here  best  seeding(s)  recommended  for  your  county, 
and  explain  advantages . ) 

If  you,  like  many  other  men,  have  the  problem  of  getting 

long-season,  low-cost  pastures,  get  your  free  copy  of  Circular  682 

from  the  adviser's  office  the  next  time  you're  in  town. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  27,  1951 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

in  the  30  counties  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  1951  G.M.&O. 
Rural  Youth  Community  Service  Program. 


Announce  County  Rural  Youth  Scholarship  Winner 

of  .,.______  has  been  announced  as 

recipient  of  the  1951  Illinois  Rural  Youth  Scholarship  for 

county . 


Selection  was  made  by  the  undergradxiate  scholarship  commit- 
tees of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

county's  scholarship  amounts  to  $ .   It  is 

usable  only  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  for 
study  in  either  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

Parm  (Home)  Adviser  ,  in  making  the  announce- 
ment, says  this  scholarship  was  awarded  to  the  county  Rural 

Youth  group  for  the  excellence  of  their  community  service  program 
last  year.  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  county  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  scholarship  committee  was  eligible  to  apply  for  the  scholarship 

The  award  was  won  last  year  by  the  Rural  Youthers 

in  competition  with  Rural  Youth  groups  from  the  30  counties  in  Illi- 
nois which  are  served  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad.   The  awards, 
which  total  $2,200  to  seven  counties,  were  sponsored  by  the  railroad 
in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  which  directs  the  Rural  Youth  program. 

was  awarded  the  scholarship  on  the  basis  of  his 

(her),  high  school  record  and  evidence  of  leadership.  His  (her)  letter 

of  recommendation  from  Parm  (Home)  Adviser  was  accompanied 
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by  an  essay  of  about  1,000  words  on  "The  Railroad  Industry."  The 
quality  of  the  essay  was  considered  by  the  scholarship  committee  in 
evaluating  the  ability  of  the  applicants. 

(Add  here  some  biographical  material  about  the  scholarship 
winner  from  your  county,  including  plans  for  attending  school  this 
fall  and  major  work  to  be  taken.) 

(Add  here  a  summing-up  of  the  community  service  program 
your  county  Rural  Youth  group  accomplished  last  year.) 

(Add  here  their  community  service  work  this  year  and  the 

fact  that  the  program  is  again  being  sponsored  this  year.) 
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Complete  list  of  1951  scholarship  winners  follows: 


Roberta  Helen  Beimfohr,  Hennepin 
Stephen  Eugene  McQuilkin,  McNabb 
Douglas  Richard  Pierce,  Ullin 
Melvin  Jacob  Schlueter,  Belleville 
Pearl  Ann  Hanebutt,  Red  Bud 
John  William  Sauer,  Murphy sboro 
Donald  Stuart  Robertson,  Berlin 
Paul  Victor  Loitz,  Peotone 


$200 
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extension  Editorial  Office 


Colle.^e  of  Agriculture 


University  of  Illinois 


August,  1951 

Name  Scholarship  Winners 

Names  of  the  eight  rural  young  peo- 
ple who  will  receive  the  Illinois  Rural 
Youth  Community  Service  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  this  fall 
have  been  announced  as  approved  by  the 
undergraduate  scholarship  committees  of 
the  University  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, They  are: 

Roberta  Helen  Beimfohr,  Hennepin, 
and  Stephen  E,  McQuilkin,  McNabb,  each 
$200,  Marshall- Putnam  county;  Douglas 
E.  Pierce,  Ullin,  $ifOO,  Pulaski-Alex- 
ander county;  Melvin  J.  Schlueter,  Belle- 
ville, $300,  St.  Clair  county;  Pearl 
Ann  Hanebutt,  Red  Bud,  $300,  Randolph 
county;  John  W.  Sauer,  Murphy sboro,  $300, 
Jackson  county;  Donald  S.  Robertson, 
Berlin,  $250,  Sangamon  co\jnty;  and  Paul 
Victor  Loitz,  Peotone,  $250,  Will  county. 

These  persons  were  selected  from 
the  applications  received  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  from  the  seven  counties 
which  were  awarded  the  top  scholarship 
recognition  as  a  result  of  their  out- 
standing community  service  programs  last 
year. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Marshall-Put- 
nam county  top  award  of  $400  was  divided 
between  two  students.  The  scholarship 
conmittee  unanimously  agreed  that  there 
was  not  enough  difference  between  the 
two  candidates  to  do  anything  but  split 
the  scholarship  award  equally  between 
them. 


No.  2 

Fund  Totals  $2,200 

Total  amount  of  money  invested  in 
these  scholarships  this  year  is  $2,200. 
This  money  is  given  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  as  a  way  of  showing 
its  intense  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  rural  young  people  of  Illinois  and 
to  lend  an  active  hand  in  support  of  the 
Rural  Youth  program  in  this  state,  which 
it  feels  is  very  worth  while. 

Competition  for  these  awards  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  30  coun- 
ties in  Illinois  which  are  served  by  the 
railroad.  It  has  been  hoped  that  the 
stimulation  and  example  set  by  the  fine 
community  service  projects  that  have 
been  carried  out  in  these  30  counties 
would  provide  a  goal  and  g^jide  for  the 
carrying  on  of  community  service  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Rural  Youth  program  in 
other  counties. 

We  Need  Your  Help 

v/hich  brings  us  to  the  second  topic 
of  the  day:  We  need  your  help  to  keep 
this  bulletin  going. 

It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
en  how  to  organize  and  carry  out  a  com- 
munity service  program  by  your  county 
Rural  Youth  group.  We  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  help  you  get  a  good  hold  on  a 
project  of  some  kind  that  will  help  make 
your  county  or  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  That's  community  serv- 
ice. If  your  county  Rural  Youth  group 
is  looking  for  a  hub  around  which  to 
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center  an  active,  interesting,  worth- 
while program,  why  not  consider  a  group 
project  to  fill  some  long-felt  need  in 
your  county? 

We  think  that  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and 
Ohio  program  offers  a  marvelous  incen- 
tive to  carry  on  worth-while  community 
service  activities  in  the  counties  in 
which  it  operates.  But  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  accomplishing  needed  things 
in  your  own  county  or  community  for  the 
good  of  everybody  should  be  enough  in- 
centive to  organize  community  service  ac- 
tivities in  every  county  group. 

Now  this  bulletin  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  help  in  bringing  an  inter- 
change of  community  service  ideas  unless 
we  hear  from  all  of  you  regularly  about 
the  things  you  are  doing  in  your  county 
in  the  way  of  community  service  projects. 
Let  us  tell  what  you  are  doing,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  get  some  good  ideas  for 
your  next  community  service  project  from 
your  neighbor. 

Attached  to  this  bulletin  is  a  form 
sheet  that  is  easy  to  fill  out.  Write 
down  on  it  in  simple,  narrative  style 
the  community  service  projects  that  you 
have  under  way  this  summer  in  your  county 
and  send  it  in  to  us.  We'll  see  that 
your  story  gets  told, 

Marshall- Putnam  Projects 

One  of  the  reasons  the  name  of  the 
Marshall-Putnam  Rural  Youth  group  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  the  list  of  1950  com- 
munity service  award  winners  of  a  $U00 
college  scholarship  is  that  they  are 
intensely  interested  in  cooperating  to 
make  their  counties  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Since  both  counties  are  split  bythe 
Illinois  River,  there  is  much  waste  land 
of  brush  and  swamps  along  both  sides 
that  can  be  very  untidy  in  appearance 
unless  Mother  Nature  is  controlled  to 
some  extent.  The  group  is  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  appearance  of  the  counties, 
feeling  that  a  pleasant  view  for  trav- 
elers shows  contentment  and  security 
vithing  the  community.  They  call  this 
project  the  farmstead  beautification 
project.  They  need  the  cooperation  of 
landowners,  tenants,  extension  personnel 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Rotary 
Club,  county  and  state  highway  mainte- 
nance crews  and  many  others  to  help  in 
this  project. 


The  Farmstead  Beautification  project 
started  with  a  com  vlttoe  meeting  and 
plans  to  set  up  a  display  at  the  annual 
Marshall-Putnam  fair  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
tent.  This  display  features  the  out- 
standing farmsteads  in  the  counties  by 
photographs  and  models  made  to  scale. 

The  group  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  1950  G.M,&0. 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  eligible  boys  and  girls  in 
the  county,  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  visit  every  high  school  in  the  two 
counties  and  make  known  personally  to 
the  Class  of  '51  that  a  $i|-00  scholar- 
ship was  available.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Rural  Youthers  announced  the  avail- 
ability of  five  other  scholarships  to 
the  University. 

The  visiting  committee  at  the  same 
time  issued  invitations  to  the  high 
school  seniors  to  attend  the  Rural  Youth 
meetings.  It  reports  that  the  informa- 
tion on  the  available  awards  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  all  of  the  graduates 
they  contacted. 

Other  community  service  projects 
now  under  way  in  the  counties  include 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureau  in  re- 
placing unsightly  membership  signs,  con- 
ducting a  county  sports  festival  to  de- 
termine eligibility  to  go  to  the  State- 
Farm  Sports  Festival  in  Urbana,  contrib- 
uting to  the  k-E  Camp  Fund  drive  by  hav- 
ing a  food  stand  at  the  county  4-H  Fair, 
collecting  pledges  of  donors  to  the  coun- 
ty blood  drive,  and  conducting  a  county 
skilled  drivers'  contest, 
Whiteside  Cleans  White  Eagle 

Here's  community  service  in  a  coun- 
ty that  is  not  included  under  the  G.  M, 
&  0,  program: 

Loaded  down  with  cleaning  rags, 
brooms,  brushes,  Soilax,  steel  wool, lad- 
ders, food,  etc.,  about  20  Whiteside 
County  Rural  Youthers  in  working  garb 
descended  on  the  White  Eagle  U-H  Camp  in 
Ogle  county  to  clean  up  an  old  house 
for  use  as  a  kitchen  and  dining  hall. 

From  early  morning  until  late  after- 
noon, the  group  scrubbed  and  painted. 
When  they  left  that  evening,  the  four 
first-floor  rooms  had  been  cleaned  and 
painted.  Tired  backs  and  aching  muscles 
were  compensated  for  by  the  knowledge  of 
a  hard  Job  well  done. 
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2.  V/rite  below  in  narrative  style  Just  what  your  group  did  this  month 
on  your  community  service  projects .  Please  identify  each  project . 


his  form  to  he  returned  to  Extension  Editorial  Office  by 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


1950  Net  Cash  Income  $26  an  Acre  for  This  Area 

(ONLY  for  Christian,  Greene,  Jersey,  Macoupin,  Montgomery, 
Scott  and  Shelby  counties.   Taken  from  Mimeo.  AE2813,  Your  Farm 
Business  Report^  1950.) 

Net  cash  income  of  $26  an  acre  for  1950  was  the  third  high- 
est ever  recorded  In  recent  years  for  II3  account-keeping  farms  in 
county  and  six  nearby  counties,  reports  Farm  Adviser 


This  is  an  increase  of  $1  over  the  net  cash  income  of  $25 
an  acre  in  19^9-  But  it's  $6  below  the  record  high  of  $32  in  19^7. 

However,  the  adviser  emphasizes  that  1950  net  farm  earnings, 
including  inventories  of  grain  and  livestock  on  hand  on  January  1, 
were  $32  an  acre,  or  $13  higher  than  in  19^9.  Almost  all  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  higher  values  of  inventories  on  hand,  and  not  to 
larger  quantities. 

For  19^9  the  inventory  change  was  only  $227  per  farm- -for 

1950  it  was  $3^308.  points  out  that,  while  this  larger 

inventory  was  not  available  for  family  living  last  year,  it  has  prob- 
ably been  converted  into  cash  by  now. 

The  adviser  says  these  figures  come  from  a  mimeographed  re- 
port from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  written  by  A.  G.  Mueller 
and  J.  B.  Cunningham.   Cooperating  farmers  each  received  a  copy. 

Commercial  farming  these  days  is  a  business  requiring  good 

records  and  careful  management,  ^_  declares.  You  can  keep 

good  records  to  aid  you  in  making  sound  management  decisions  in  either 

the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service,  started  in   county 

last  year,  or  in  the  simplified  Illinois  Farm  Record  600k. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Treat  Posts  to  Cut  Pence  Costs 


Replacing  fence  posts  that  have  rotted  out  can  run  into 

time  and  money  each  year.     That's  why  Farm  Adviser  

recommends  chemical  treating  as  an  inexpensive  way  to  cut  replacement 
costs. 

"It's  false  economy  to  put  an  untreated  nondurable  post  in- 
to the  ground  where  it  will  soon  start  to  rot,"  declared. 

"For  a  few  cents  extra,  you  can  treat  a  post  that  will  stay  service- 
able for  several  years  longer." 

Either  creosote  or  pentachlorophenol  ("penta"  for  short) 

will  give  good  results.  suggests  using  one  of  these 

chemicals  in  a  hot-cold  bath  or  cold-soaking  treatment. 

The  hot-cold  bath  is  better  than  cold- soaking,  but  takes 

more  attention.   Posts  should  be  boiled  in  hot  preservative  for  2  or 

3  hours,  then  quickly  transferred  to  a  tank  of  cold  preservative  and 

left  in  it  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Or  they  can  be  left  in  the 

hot  preservative  until  it  cools. 

The  cold-soak  treatment  is  easier,  but  takes  longer.   Posts 
should  be  soaked  48-72  hours  in  unheated  solution. 

says  a  good  cold- soak  tank  can  be  made  from 
a  gasoline  storage  drum  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  deep.  A 
satisfactory  tank  also  can  be  made  by  welding  3  oil  drums  together. 
Or  you  can  use  an  ordinary  livestock  watering  tank,  although  it's 
best  not  to  use  it  for  livestock  after  the  tank  has  been  used  to 
treat  posts. 

says  he  has  a  supply  of  University  of  Illi- 
nois circulars*  which  give  complete  instructions  for  cutting,  season- 
ing and  chemically  treating  fence  posts.   They  are  available  free  at 
the  county  extension  office  . 

♦  Circular  636  "Preserve  Posts  With  Penta" 

Mimeo.  F114  "Treating  Pence  Posts  With  Creosote" 
JJM:lw   9-4-51  ^2SL 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Control  Cattle  Lice  With  Sprays  or  Dust 


If  you  get  itchy  next  winter,  it  may  be  the  red  flannels 
you're  wearing.  But  if  your  cattle  are  scratching^  they're  probably 
infested  with  lice. 

It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  concentrate  on  his  job 
all  day  long  if  he  had  to  stop  every  few  minutes  to  scratch  his  back. 
Likewise,  it's  hard  for  cattle  to  concentrate  on  the  job  of  producing 
milk  or  meat  if  they  have  to  stop  eating  every  few  seconds  to  scratch. 

Farm  Adviser says  right  now,  while  the  weather 

still  is  warm,  is  the  time  to  prevent  a  louse  problem  in  your  herd 
next  winter.  You  can  use  either  a  spray  or  a  dust. 

Sprays  generally  are  easier  to  apply  and  are  more  effective 

when  the  weather  is  warm.  recommends  either  DDT  or 

rotonone  spray.  Use  8  pounds  of  50  percent  DDT  wettable  powder  or  8 

pounds  of  5  percent  rotonone  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Spray  again 

in  10  days  to  kill  lice  hatched  from  eggs  present  during  the  first 

application. 

If  the  weather  gets  unseasonably  cold  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  spray,  use  a  dust.  That  will  prevent  chilling  the  animals. 
A  5  percent  DDT  dust  or  a  dust  containing  5/lC  of  1  percent  rotonone 
will  give  effective  control.   Sprinkle  it  on  the  cattle  and  rub  it 
down  into  the  skin.  Again ,  make  two  applications. 

says  a  good  way  to  tell  if  a  herd  is  lousy 


is  to  look  for  hair  balls  on  barbed-wire  fences.   Infested  animals 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  scratching  and  rubbing  on  fences. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Report  Given  on  Northern  Leaf  Blight  of  Corn 

(This  report  on  northern  leaf  blight  is  a  "situation  re- 
port" as  of  Tuesday,  September  4.   It  is  written  as  a  news  story  both 
for  that  use  and  to  give  you  all  facts  available  here.) 

Northern  leaf  blight  has  been  "steadily  growing  worse"  since 
it  became  threatening  in  east-central  counties  about  August  20.  And 
we've  had  no  really  clear,  dry  weather  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
sure  way  to  slow  down  the  disease.  But  even  so,  prospects  for  a  50 
percent  loss  in  total  corn  production,  mentioned  at  first,  are  overly 
pessimistic.   However,  the  disease  could  seriously  affect  seed  corn 
production. 

That's  the  situation  on  northern  leaf  blight,  caused  by 
the  fungus,  Helminthosporium  Turcicum,  as  of  September  4,  about  l4 
days  after  it  first  became  threatening  in  east-central  Illinois  coun- 
\   ties. 

First  reported  in  Champaign,  Douglas,  McLean,  and  Livingston 
i|  counties,  the  disease  is  now  prevalent  all  over  the  state,  and  badly 
infected  fields  have  now  been  found  as  far  west  as  Adams  and  Jersey 
counties . 

Badly  damaged  fields  have  occurred  in  widely  spotted  areas, 
according  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  plant  disease  specialist  in  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Most  cornfields,  even  in  hardest 
hit  areas,  are  not  badly  damaged. 

"However,  we  may  have  more  widespread,  serious  damage," 
says  Koehler.   "Continued  wet  weather  helps  the  disease  spread,  and 
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Northern  leaf  blight  of  corn  -  2 

it  can  develop  fast.   In  five  days  I've  seen  killed-out  areas  on 
leaves  double  in  size." 

The  disease  has  been  known  at  least  50  years,  but  does  more 
damage  in  wet,  humid  seasons.   It  tends  to  "build  up"  with  several 
years  of  such  weather.  We've  had  these  conditions  for  the  past  three 
years,  so  the  disease  in  1951  appears  to  be  the  heaviest  on  record. 
We  haven't  had  three  consecutive  excessively  wet  corn  seasons  since 
the  1920' s. 

The  fungus  infection  has  occurred  when  the  ears  reached  the 
milk  stage,  and  it  may  kill  whole  leaves  or  the  whole  plant.  This 
killing  produces  light,  chaffy  ears  of  corn. 

Clear,  dry  weather  will  quickly  halt  the  disease  from 
spreading.  But  Koehler  says  the  weather  since  the  disease  appeared 
has  not  changed  enough  to  slow  it  down  appreciably. 

Koehler  was  "not  greatly  encouraged"  by  results  of  spraying 
a  liquid  fungicide  to  control  the  disease,  but  some  good  probably  was 
accomplished.  The  principal  trouble  was  that  spraying  was  not 
started  early  enough. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plant  scientists  say  devel- 
opment of  resistant  inbred  lines  holds  the  answer  to  the  disease. 

Evidence  that  resistance  is  inherited  and  can  be  added  to 

new  lines  was  presented  by  Dr.  Merle  T.  Jenkins  and  Miss  Alice  Robert 

before  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  meetings  in  State  College,  Pa., 

August  29. 

Their  findings  are  based  on  experiments  begun  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  in  19^2  when  the  disease  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
Worth  Central  states.   The  investigations  reveal  that  no  hybrid  now 
widely  grown  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  resistant  to  the  disease.  But  re- 
sistance has  been  found  in  breeding  material  from  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.   The  next  step  is  to  combine  this 
with  other  productive  characters  and  originate  new  lines. 
LJN:lw  -30- 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  S©Pt6nib6r    7.     1951  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers 
and  Home  Advisers: 

The  Plan  for  Sharing  Ideas 
-  on  County  Information  Work 

r  During  the  Fall  Conference 

With  the  approval  of  some  of  you,  at  least,  we  have  worked 
out  a  plan  for  sharing  ideas  on  county  information  work.  Frankly,  the  plan 
will  fall  flat  on  its  face  without  your  cooperation.  This  is  it: 

1.  Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  list  of  ik   "classes"  of  county 
information  work.  The  classes  cover  press,  radio  and  visual  aids, 

2.  We  would  like  to  have  each  of  you  submit  material  for  as 
many  of  the  ik   classes  as  you  can.  If  you  have  material  for  Just  one  of  the 
classes,  send  that  in.  If  you  can  submit  entries  for  half  of  the  classes,  do 
that. 

3.  For  each  of  your  class  entries,  attach  an  identification  slip, 
A  supply  of  these  slips  is  enclosed.  They  show  your  county,  your  name  and 
the  class  number  of  your  entry.  Use  the  space  on  the  slip  called  "Eemarks" 
for  any  information  which  helps  tell  about  your  work  in  this  classification. 
Anticipate  the  questions  your  colleagues  might  raise  and  try  to  answer  them 
on  the  identification  slip, 

U.  When  the  entries  come  in,  we  will  arrange  and  display  them  by 
classes.  For  example,  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  one  table  or  display  and 
see  all  of  the  weekly  news  services  to  newspapers.  Another  table  or  display 
will  have  all  the  personal  column  entries.  Single  black  and  white  photographs 
will  be  on  another  table,  and  so  on, 

5.  If  time  permits  during  the  conference  program,  members  of  the 
editorial  office  will  discuss  the  strong  points  and  weak  points  of  the  entries 
in  the  various  classes. 

So  that  we  will  have  time  to  set  up  and  arrange  the  displays,  we 
will  need  all  er.'.*;. -_1q s  in  by  October  1 — a  week  ahead  of  the  conference ,  Mail 
your  entries  to  3jQ  Mumfcrd  Hall. 

There  is  no  Judging,  no  prizes,  no  trips  around  the  world.  But 
it  will  be  a  place  where  you  can  share  your  ideas  and  help  make  Extension  work 
in  Illinois  more  effective. 

Sincerely  yours. 


HR:PP  Hadley^'i^ead 
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CLASSES  OF   COUNTY  EDITORIAL  ENTRIES 


PRESS 

Class  1;  Begular  veekly  nevs  service  to  county  newspapers.  Submit  releases 
for  one  week.  Under  "Remarks"  indicate  the  day  the  releases  are 
mailed,  and  number  of  newspai)ers  receiving  the  releases, 

h    Class  2*  Personal  column  written  for  county  newspaper  or  papers.  Submit 
■  two  columns.  Under  "Remarks"  indicate  frequency  of  column,  and 

number  of  papers  receiving  it. 


I 


Class  3 I  Advance  story  on  meeting  or  other  county  event 

Class  ki  Follow-up  story  on  meeting  or  other  county  event 

Class  3;  Straigjht  subject  matter  story  to  get  out  information 

Class  6;  Personal  experience  story  on  one  of  your  county  farmers  or  homemakers 

Class  7;  A  brief  review  of  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year  to  maintain 
or  build  relationships  with  newspaper  editors.  This  can  be  one  page 
or  more.  Include  notations  on  invitations  issued,  visits  held,  special 
information  letters  and  so  on. 


RADIO 

Class  8;  Tape  recording  or  disc  of  one  of  your  REGULAE  radio  broadcasts. 

Under  "Remarks"  indicate  time  of  your  broadcasts,  number  of  broadcasts 
per  month  and  any  other  information  of  interest  to  other  advisers . 

VISUAL  AIDS! 

Class  9;  Single  black  and  vrtiite  photo^aph  which  tells  a  story. 

Class  10;  Series  of  black  and  white  photographs  which  tell  a  story. 

Class  11;  Set  of  color  slides  on  an  educational  subject. 

Class  12*  Black  and  white  or  color  movie  on  an  educational  subject. 

Class  13:  Table  model  or  small  exhibit  you  have  used  in  your  educational 
presentations. 

Class  1^!  An  illustrated  circular  letter  on  an  educational  subject. 
(NOTEs  All  of  the  entry  material  should  have  been  prepared  by  you.) 


"A<'V£KS,Ty  OF  lUlt^ui^ 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Recommended  Dates  Given  for  Planting  Winter  Wheat 

(For  counties  growing  winter  wheat.  Taken  from  Mimeo.  NH236, 
Hessian  Ply  Conditions  in  Illinois  for  1951) 

Recommended  dates  for  planting  wheat  in  county 

are  ,  announces  Farm  Adviser  . 

This  period  is  the  average  for  seeding  wheat  for  highest 
yield,  because  by  planting  during  that  time  you  avoid  damage  from 
Hessian  flies. 

According  to  6.  C.  Decker,  insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey  and  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Hessian 
fly  population  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  past  year  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  plant- 
ing on  the  recommended  dates  and  also  of  destroying  volunteer  wheat. 
Community  campaigns  on  these  two  points  could  cut  back  Hessian  fly 
numbers  to  their  low  level  of  last  year. 

Remember,  emphasizes  ,  that  planting  dates  recom- 
mended for  fly  control  are  also  the  dates  when  you  can  expect  highest 
yields,  whether  Hessian  flies  are  present  or  not. 

The  adviser  reminds  that  adults  of  Hessian  fly  live  only  a 
few  days  during  the  fall.   If  no  wheat  is  available,  they'll  lay  their 
eggs  on  other  plants  where  survival  is  very  low. 

Wheat  jointworm  is  generally  more  abundant  than  Hessian  fly, 

and  the  damage  may  be  confused  with  fly  damage.   Control  of  jointworm 

is  possible  only  by  destroying  wheat  stubble  on  a  community -wide  basis. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

p 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Saline  Seed  All  Distributed 

(ONLY  for  southern  Illinois  soft -wheat -growing  counties) 

The  entire  supply  of  about  1,000  bushels  of  Saline  seed 
wheat  has  been  distributed  to  experienced  certified  seed  growers  to 
increase  seed  supplies,  annoimces  Farm  Adviser  . 

He  says  this  report  comes  from  W.  0.  Scott,  extension  crops 
specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Seed  should  be  generally  available  to  everyone  for  planting 
next  fall. 

There  were  about  70  applications  for  Saline  seed.  They 
were  reviewed  by  the  seed  distribution  committee  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  about  65  growers  were  chosen.   They  must  conform  to 
some  pretty  exact  requirements  in  growing  the  crop  and  have  it  field- 
inspected  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association. 

Saline  was  developed  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Bonnett,  plant  breeder  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  adviser  explains.   Saline  is  medium- 
resistant  to  both  leaf  and  stem  rust.   It  is  resistant  to  wheat  mosaic 
disease,  but  is  susceptible  to  loose  smut.   However,  this  can  be  con- 
trolled fairly  well  by  treating  the  seed  with  hot  water  and  distrib- 
uting only  smut-free  seed. 

Saline  outylelds  Royal  and  is  superior  to  Royal  in  stiffness 
of  straw.   It  is  also  a  softer  wheat  than  Royal. 

Saline  is  one  of  several  small  grains  produced  for  Illinois 
farmers  by  Dr.  Bonnett.  He  selected  it  in  1939  from  a  cross  of  Illi- 
nois 2  and  Gladden.  He  named  it  Saline,  following  his  present  policy 
of  naming  new  small  grain  varieties  after  Illinois  counties. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Hearings  on  Egg  Lev  to  Be  Scheduled 


county  farmers  and  homemakers  will  have  a 


chance  to  speak  their  opinion  about  standards  for  the  Illinois  egg 
law  passed  by  the  state  legislature  this  summer. 

(Farm,  Home)  Adviser  announces 

that  public  hearings  will  be  called  to  give  consumers^  producers  and 
tradespeople  a  chance  to  help  determine  standards  for  grading  and 
classification  of  eggs  according  to  size  or  weight,  interior  quality 
and  exterior  appearance.  The  meeting  time  and  place  will  be  announced 
after  September  26. 

The  new  egg  law  says  that  all  eggs  sold  at  retail  must  be 
labeled  to  show  grade,  size  and  quality.   The  law  also  provides  that 
no  one  shall  buy,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  eggs  for  human  consumption 
that  are  unfit  for  human  food. 

All  eggs  sold  at  retail  must  be  candled  or  candled  and 

graded.  A  farmer  who  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  eggs  produced  by 

his  own  birds  is  exempt. 

Each  retail  container  of  eggs  must  be  labeled  in  accordance 
with  established  standards.   Labels  stating  grade  and  size  must  be 
placed  on  graded  eggs.   If  eggs  have  only  been  candled,  they  must  be 
labeled  "ungraded"  when  sold  at  retail. 

The  new  legislation  became  law  on  July  31  but  will  not  be 
effective  until  public  hearings  have  been  held.  Rules,  regulations 
and  enforcement  date  regarding  standards  will  be  made  public  by  the 
State  Director  of  Agriculture. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  S617b6Qlb6Z*    20       1951  ""^^  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Farm  Adviser: 

The  enclosed  material  has  been  prepared  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.  It  contains  facts 
about  farm  fires,  news  stories,  radio  shorts,  emd  a  poster. 
You  should  be  able  to  use  this  to  good  advantage  in  your 
county  to  put  additional  local  emphasis  on  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week  -  October  7*13. 

All  experience  in  rural  fire  losses  in  the  coun- 
ties puts  the  responsibility  directly  on  the  farm  families 
to  be  ever  vigilant  in  preventing  taxm  fires. 

Sincerely, 


F.  W.  Andrew 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  SSptSIUbsr     2d,      1951  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers  Cooperating  in 
Soft  Wheat  Improvement  Program: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  sixth  of  the  six  2 -panel 
folders  prepared  as  a  follow-up  on  the  "Six-Point  Soft 
Wheat  Improvement  Program." 

You  will  notice  that  this  folder  covers  the  im- 
portance of  cleaning  and  treating  all  seed.  Your  quota 
of  the  folder  is  being  sent  under  separate  cover,  and  the 
copies  should  be  mailed  to  your  cooperating  farmers  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Two  suggested  press -radio  releases  are  enclosed 
with  this  mailing.  They  should  be  released  to  coincide 
with  the  mailing  of  the  folders  to  your  farmers. 

Sincerely  yours, 


*       Hadl^  Read 

Extension  Editor 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers   (Story  No.  1) 

(To  accompany  soft  wheat  improvement  folder,  Clean  and  Treat  All  Seed) 

Cleaning  Wheat  Seed  Pays  Off  3  Ways 

Easier  planting,  better  stands  and  larger  yields  are  three 
good  reasons  for  cleaning  all  your  wheat  seed  before  planting,  says 
Farm  Adviser       . 

At  present  prices  these  three  advantages  will  easily  pay 
for  the  cost  of  cleaning  seed  wheat. 

Cleaning  the  seed  will  make  it  easier  to  drill  because  it 
gets  rid  of  sticks  and  other  trash  that  will  clog  the  drill  if  they're 
left  in  the  wheat. 

Cleaning  the  seed  will  also  reduce  seedling  blight  disease. 
Diseased  kernels  are  usually  light  in  weight  and  often  shriveled.  Most 
of  these  lighter,  diseased  kernels  are  easily  removed  by  cleaning. 

And,  finally,  cleaning  the  seed  will  boost  yields.   In  a 
6-year  test  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  large  seed 
produced  more  bushels  per  acre  than  small  seed.   Increases  ranged  from 
SA  bushel  to  7  1/2  bushels  an  acre. 

The  adviser  adds  that  cleaning  the  seed  also  pays  off  in 
better  stands  when  conditions  are  poor  for  germination  and  establish- 
ing new  seedings. 

In  addition  to  seed-cleaning,  treating  the  seed  with  a  dis- 
infectant also  is  recommended. 

says  that  cleaning  and  treating  all  seed  are 

one  part  of  a  6-point  soft  wheat  improvement  program  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  about  35  southern  Illinois  counties 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers   (Story  No.  2) 

(To  accompany  soft  wheat  improvement  folder.  Clean  and  Treat  All  Seed' 

Treating  Wheat  Seed  Raises  Yields,  Cuts  Down  Disease  Damage 

Farm  Adviser strongly  recommends 

treating  all  wheat  seed  with  new  improved  Ceresan,  Ceresan  M  or 
Panogen  before  planting  it. 

He  explains  that  seed  treatment  boosts  yields  and  cuts  down 
chances  for  damage  by  diseases. 

Treated  seed  will  produce  an  average  increase  of  at  least 
two  bushels  an  acre  over  untreated  seed,  says  W.  0.  Scott,  College  of 
Agriculture  agronomist.  Yields  are  increased  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  wheat  is  carrying  disease  spores. 

If  diseases  are  present,  seed  treatment  will  reduce  seedling 
blight  and  better  stands  will  result.  Bunt  or  stinking  smut  is  also 
controlled  by  seed  treatment.  This  disease  reduces  quality  as  well 
as  yield. 

Besides  treating  seed,  the  adviser  also  recommends  cleaning 
the  seed.  Cleaning  the  seed  makes  it  easier  to  plant,  gives  you  bet- 
ter stands  and  produces  larger  yields.  These  three  advantages  will 
easily  pay  the  cost  of  cleaning  seed  at  today's  prices. 

Cleaning  and  treating  all  seed  are  one  part  of  a  6-point 

soft  wheat  improvement  program  prepared  by  the  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture  for  about  35  southern  Illinois  counties,  including  

county. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Rural  Youth  Attend  State  Conference 


and 


were  the  members  of  the  County  Rural  Youth 


organization  who  attended  the  State  Pall  Rural  Youth  Conference  on 
Saturday,  September  22,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  reports  that 

one  of  the  objectives  of  the  conference  was  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  a  well -planned  and  well -executed  edu- 
cational program  for  Rural  Youth. 

More  than  150  Rural  Youthers  from  42  counties  attended  the 
conference.  They  heard  stimulating  talks  designed  to  develop  imagina- 
tion in  planning  Rural  Youth  programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  young  people. 

With  Kenneth  Moeller  of  Cook  county  presiding,  the  morning 
session  opened  with  Clareta  Walker,  state  Rural  Youth  extension  spe- 
cialist, setting  the  stage  for  the  meeting.  Clara  Behringer,  in- 
structor in  speech  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  conducted  a  session 
on  creative  dramatics  to  give  help  with  plays  and  other  forms  of 
dramatics  in  Rural  Youth  programs, 

Shirley  Brittingham  of  Wayne  county  presided  over  the  after- 
noon sessions.  Group  meetings  included  a  discussion  on  rural  job  op- 
portunities conducted  by  W.  P.  Lomasney,  extension  marketing  specialist 
at  the  University,  and  Marvin  Nicol,  Illinois  Chain  Store  Council. 

There  was  also  a  follow-up  session  on  dramatics. 
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add  Rural  Youth  -  2 

In  other  group  sessions,  L.  H.  Simerl,  extension  economist, 
discussed  how  much  a  $5  bill  is  worth,  and  Helen  Marshall,  extension 
family  relations  specialist,  presented  a  skit  on  family  problems. 

The  formal  program  was  closed  with  a  demonstration- 
discussion  on  recreation  education  by  E.  H.  Regnier,  extension  recre- 
ationist  at  the  University. 

A  coffee  hour  and  Rural  Youth  mixer  was  followed  in  the 
evening  by  social  dancing. 
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EXTENSION  FAJM  TELEVISION  SURTET 
UNIVERSm  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGEICULTURE 

Prellmlnaiy  Report 


This  report  summarizes  an  informal  survey  made  by  the  Extension  Editorial 
Office,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  to  determine  the  audience 
potential  for  farm  television  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Farm  advisers  in  12  northeastern  Illinois  counties  within  a  75-inile  ra- 
dius of  Chicago  each  sent  cards  to  500  farmers  selected  at  random  from  their  mail- 
ing lists.  In  each  case  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  samples  from  the  entire 
county . 

The  Questions , , , 

Each  farmer  received  a  card  containing  the  following  questions  which  re- 
quired answers  of  yes  or  no. 

!•  Do  you  have  a  television  set? 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  buy  a  television  set  within  the  next  year? 

3.  Have  you  seen  a  television  program  during  the  past  month? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  farm  television  program  regularly? 

The  Returns. ♦. 

6,000  cards  sent  out 
1,0^3  cards  returned 
17^  return 

Results  From  Entire  12-County  Area*... 

1.  Of  1,0*^3  farmers  answering,  66k  (^Qf})   had  television  sets. 

2.  Of  the  Sch  with  sets,  591  (9%)   said  they  would  like  to  see  a 
farm  television  program  regularly. 

3.  Of  the  k39  without  sets,  33^  (1^)   said  they  would  like  to  see 
a  farm  television  program  regularly. 

k.     Of  the  k39   without  sets,  129  (29^)  plan  to  buy  a  set  within  the 
next  year. 

5.  Of  the  U39  without  sets,  27^  (62^)  saw  television  during  the 
month  immediately  preceding  receipt  of  the  card. 
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Resiilts  From  Area  1*. ,«(2^"mile  radius  of  Chicago) 

1.  Of  213  farmers  answering,  1^9  (lOJo)   had  television  sets. 

2.  Of  the  llf9  with  sets,  1^4-6  (985^)  said  they  would  like  to  see  a 
farm  television  program  regularly. 

3.  Of  the  6k  without  sets,  kk   {69^)  said  they  would  like  to  see  a 
farm  television  program  regularly, 

k.    Of  the  6k  without  sets,  18  (285^)  plan  to  buy  a  set  within  the 
next  year* 

5.  Of  the  6k  without  sets,  k2  {66f>)   ^aw  television  during  the 
month  Immediately  preceding. receipt  of  the  card, 

*  Cook,  DuPage 

Results  From  Area  2*.«>(23-30  mile  radius  of  Chicago) 

1.  Of  370  farmers  answering,  237  {6ki>)   had  television  sets. 

2.  Of  the  237  tflth  sets,  230  (97^)  said  they  would  like  to  see  a 
farm  television  program  regularly. 

3.  Of  the  133  without  sets,  99  {Iki)   said  they  would  like  to  see 
a  farm  television  program  regularly, 

U,  Of  the  133  without  sets,  37  (2^)  plan  to  buy  a  set  within  the 
next  year, 

5,  Of  the  133  without  sets,  9k  (Hi})   saw  television  during  the 
month  immediately  preceding  receipt  of  the  card. 

*  K&Pe»  Kendall,  lake,  Will 

Results  From  Area  3*»*.(^-7^  mile  radius  of  Chicago) 

1,  Of  k6o  farmers  answering, 218  {kTf>)   had  television  sets. 

2,  Of  the  218  with  sets,  215  (99^)  said  they  would  like  to  see  a 
farm  television  program  regularly, 

3,  Of  the  2U2  without  sets,  I9I  (79^)  said  they  would  like  to  see 
a  farm  television  program  regularly, 

k.     Of  the  242  without  sets,  7^  (315&)  plan  to  "buy  a  eet  within 
the  next  year, 

5.  Of  the  2^2  without  sets,  138  {^Tfo)   saw  television  during  the 
month  immediately  preceding  receipt  of  the  card, 

*  Boone,  DeKalb^  Qnmdy,  Eankakee,  LaSalle,  McHenry 
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Concluslons... 


1,  Farmers  have  television  sets.  As  would  be  expected,  the  pro- 
portion of  farm  families  owning  television  sets  decreases  as 
the  distance  from  Chicago  increases.  Even  so,  nearly  half  of 
the  farm  families  living  50-75  miles  from  Chicago  have  sets. 

2,  Farmers  who  do  not  own  sets  have  access  to  them.  Almost  a 
third  will  biay  sets  in  the  next  year.  The  rate  of  btiying  will 
be  highest  in  the  area  50-75  miles  from  Chicago, 

3,  Farmers  would  like  to  see  a  farm  television  program  regularly. 
Farmers  who  own  television  sets  are  almost  (995^)  unanimous  on 
this  point.  More  than  three -fourths  of  the  farmers  without  sets, 
but  with  access  to  them,  would  like  to  see  a  farm  television  pro- 
gram regularly. 

Significance.. . 

Farm  families  make  up  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the 
12-county  area, excluding  Chicago,  Most  of  the  food  produced  in  this  area  finds  its 
market  in  Chicago, 

Chicago,  with  its  enormous  facilities  for  manufacturing,  processing,  and 
marketing  agricultural  products,  and  because  of  its  strategic  location,  is  the  hub 
of  agriculture  in  the  midwest.  Chicago  people  are  therefore  more  aware  of  a  farm- 
city  relationship  than  are  residents  of  most  other  large  cities. 

The  city  television  audience  is  established,  A  sizable  rural  audience  is 
present  and  growing. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  Chicago  television  stations  are  in  an  extremely 
enviable  position  to  service  a  large  rural  audience  with  farm  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  mutueil  cooperation  and  understanding  between  farm  and  city  people. 

What  are  needed  specifically  are  programs  that  will: 

1.  Appeal  to  the  city  viewer  In  terms  of  his  interests --food, 
clothing,  prices,  family  living,  etc. 

2.  Appeal  to  the  farm  viewer  in  terms  of  his  interests,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  encouraging  him  to  produce  a  better  product 
for  his  city  customer. 

3.  Point  out  to  both  groups  the  need  for  continuing  research  to 
increase  efficiency  of  food  production  and  utilization  and  to 
improve  family  living. 

JM  ipc 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Veil -Ad jus ted  Picker  Will  Cut  Field  Losses 

You  can  save  from  five  to  15  bushels  of  corn  an  acre  if 
your  corn  picker  is  adjusted  right  and  if  you  operate  it  correctly. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  hov 

much  you  save  depends,  of  course,  on  how  good  a  job  you  are  already 
doing  in  adjusting  your  picker  and  keeping  on  the  rov. 

reports  some  tips  on  corn  picker  adjustment 

and  operation  to  help  you  do  a  better  job  of  picking  that  come  from 
Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Here  they  are: 

1.  Set  the  snapping  rolls  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
recommendations.   Set  them  closer  if  you  are  picking  under  damp  condi- 
tions when  the  corn  is  wet  and  tough.  Set  them  farther  apart  than 
the  reconmiendations  if  your  corn  is  dry  and  brittle  when  you  pick. 
When  corn  is  extremely  dry,  you  can  cut  down  shelling  losses  by  put- 
ting lugs  or  pegs  on  the  snapping  rolls. 

2.  Pick  early  before  your  corn  gets  too  dry  to  save  field 
losses . 

3.  Time  the  gathering  chains  so  that  the  fingers  of  the 
chain  on  one  side  are  halfway  between  the  fingers  of  the  chain  on  the 
other  side.  The  chains  should  not  be  too  loose  nor  too  tight.  A  play 
of  one  to  two  inches  in  the  middle  is  about  right. 
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add  corn  picker  -  2 

4.  Stay  on  the  row  and  don't  try  to  go  too  fast,  depend- 
ing on  the  condition  of  your  corn. 

5.  Adjust  the  slip  clutches  so  that  they  will  slip  if  the 
rolls  overload,  but  not  under  normal  operation. 

6.  Increase  the  tension  of  the  husking  rolls  for  small  ears 
or  tough  husks;  decrease  the  tension  for  larger  ears.  Adjust  the 
pressure  apron  so  that  the  ears  will  feed  through  the  husking  bed 
continuously  and  evenly. 

7.  Grease  the  picker  thoroughly  and  keep  it  greased.   To 
protect  from  night  moisture  and  frost,  it  is  best  to  grease  in  the 
evening  after  you  have  finished  picking  for  the  day. 

8.  Keep  a  check  on  the  tractor  radiator  during  the  picking 
season  to  be  sure  that  husks  do  not  collect  there  and  cause  overheat- 
ing. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CATTUB  FEEDERS'  MEETING 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  IllinoiB 

November  2,  I95I 

INSPECTION  OF  PUREBRED  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  CATTLE 

9:30    Beef  Cattle  Bams,  l/U  mile  south  of  Football  Stadium 

MORNING  SESSION  AT  STOCK  PAVILION 

IO1I5   Display  of  Labor- Saving  Cattle- Feeding  Equipment 

Automatic  grinders,  feed  conveyors,  grain  and  silage 
distributors,  feed  unloaders,  tank  heaters,  cattle 
sprayers,  et  cetera 

10:^5    Push- Button  Choremen  for  Livestock  Farms  Frank  W.  Andrew 

Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

11:00    Labor-saving  Buildings  and  Equipment  Keith  H.  Hinchcliff 

Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

11:20    Question  Period 

11:30   Lunch  Period 


AFTERNOON  SESSION  AT  AUDITORIUM 

12:45    Address  of  Welcome  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade 

Assoc.  Director,  Agr.  Extension  Service 

1:00   Reports  on  Cattle-Feeding  Experiments  of  I95O-51 

Feeding  Yearling  Heifers  to  Different  Slaughter  Grades 

The  Value  of  Antibiotics  for  Beef  Cattle  A.  L.  Neumann 

Methods  of  Feeding  Corn  to  Silage-Fed  Cattle 

Grazing  Experiments  of  I95I  R.  R,  Snapp 

SaJLt  Consumption  of  Cattle  • 

Reducing  Shrinkage  in  Silos  L.  H.  Horn 

l:lf0    Hov  We  Feed  'em  in  Missouri  Professor  A.  J.  Dyer 

Beef  Cattle  Division,  University  of  Missouri 

2:10   The  Beef  Cattle  Outlook  R.  W.  Grieser 

Chicago,  Illinois 

2:i*0    Question  Period  Afternoon  Panel  of  Speakers 

3 :  00    Ad j  ournment 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

RELEASE  AT  WILL 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

County-vide  Poultry  Meeting  Planned 

county  folks  can  learn  the  results  of  a  recent 


survey  of  the  poultry  situation  in  county  at  a  meeting 

.     _  at  

(day)        (date)  (place) 

announces  Farm  Adviser 


Poultry  raisers  and  their  wives,  and  consumers  too,  are  in- 
vited. The  meeting  will  start  promptly  at  . 

(time) 

Last  summer  the  adviser  conducted  a  county-wide  survey  to 

learn  what  the  poultry  situation  was  in  county.  The 

results  of  this  survey  will  be  discussed  by  E.  E.  Broadbent,  special- 
ist in  egg  marketing,  and  S.  P.  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman,  both 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

They  also  will  discuss  ways  to  produce  and  market  poultry 
products  more  efficiently. 

Another  program  topic  is  an  explanation  of  the  new  Illinois 

egg  law  and  how  it  affects  poultry  raisers,  consumers,  and  trades 

people. 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

RELEASE  AT  WILL 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (For  use  after  poultry  meeting) 

The  poultry  industry  in  county  was  a  $_ 


business  in  1950,  and  accoimted  for        percent  of  total  farm  in- 

(no.) 
come  in  19^5« 

That  was  the  report  of  E.  E.  Broadbent,  egg  marketing  spe- 
cialist in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  at  a  county-wide 

poultry  meeting  at    .  Over  persons  at- 

(date)        (place)  (no. ) 

tended . 

In  discussing  results  of  a  county  survey  made  last  summer, 
Broadbent  indicated  that  most  farmers  produce  eggs  during  the  low- 
priced  spring  months  and  have  few  to  sell  during  the  high-priced  sea- 
son in  the  fall. 

The  specialist  pointed  out  that  returns  from  an  average  farm 
flock  could  be  increased  by  about  $200  a  year  by  following  a  few  sim- 
ple production  and  marketing  practices. 

These  steps  were  explained  by  San  Ridlen,  extension  poultry- 
man,  in  his  talk  on  the  "Illinois  Six-Point  Poultry  Program"  which  is 
designed  to  put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  poultrymen. 

Ridlen's  six  points  were:  (1)  better  breeding,  (2)  proved  manage- 
ment practices,  (3)  sound  feeding  program,  (4)  adequate  housing, 
(5)  healthy  flocks,  and  (6)  efficient  marketing. 

The  two  specialists  also  explained  the  new  Illinois  egg  law. 
They  pointed  out  that  "farm  people  who  sell  their  own  eggs  directly  to 
consumers  are  exempt  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law."  The  new 
law,  passed  by  the  1951  Legislature,  requires  that  all  eggs  sold  at 
retail  be  candled  and  labeled  as  to  grade  (quality)  and  size,  or  la- 
beled as  ungraded  eggs. 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office  RELEASE:  At  will 

University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Suggested  letter  inviting  folks  to  poultry  meeting  (to  go  especially 
to  cooperators  in  survey  of  poultry  situation  in  your 
county  made  last  summer). 


Dear  Cooperator: 


Letterhead 


Date 


COM  El 


L 


earn 


Id  ate) 
(time) 


All  Aboui  ME 


COUNTY     POULTRY      MEETING 


(place) 


SHARP. 


Last  summer  you  answered  a  questionnaire  about  your  egg  pro- 
duction and  marketing  methods. 

We  have  summarized  this  study  and  plan  to  have  K  E.  Broadbent 
and  Sam  Ridlen,  poultry  specialists  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 

here  to  discuss  the  results  of  our  county  study.   No 

doubt  some  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  would  like  to  come  too. 

We'll  also  get  a  firsthand  explanation  of  the  new  egg  law. 

Won't  you  be  on  hand  for  our  poultry  meeting 
at 


(date) 

■  ^    ^       f  starting  at  ,  Bring  your  questions  too 

Iplace j  (time) 

and  let's  see  if  we  can  help  improve  the  poultry  industry  in  our  county. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Attend  E^g  Law  Public  Hearing  at  Springfield 

Rules  and  regulations  for  enforcement  of  the  Illinois  egg 
law  will  be  discussed  at  an  official  public  hearing  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  October  22,  in  Springfield. 

Farm,  Home  Adviser says  that  this 

meeting  gives  [ county  folks  a  chance  to  express  their 

opinion  about  standards  for  the  egg  law.   Consumers,  producers, 
tradespeople- -anyone  who  is  interested — can  attend  the  meeting, 
which  begins  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  State  Pair 
grounds. 

Standards  for  grading  and  classifying  eggs  according  to 
size  or  weight,  interior  quality  and  exterior  appearance  will  be  de- 
termined . 

Persons  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the  egg  law  and  its 
implications  to  producers,  retailers  and  consumers  should  contact 
their  farm  or  home  adviser.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  University 
bf  Illinois  poultry  marketing  specialists  for  county  or  area  meetings. 
I  -30- 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:   At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers «-FBFM3  Membership  Promotion  No.  1 

Sound  Farm  Records  Help  Plan  Cattle-Feeding  Business 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  the  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  use  in  future  mem- 
bership drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on 
the  value  of  good  farm  records . ) 

What  can  I  pay  for  feeder  cattle  this  fall  and  still  break 
even? 

This  question  has  been  puzzling  several  county 

cattle  feeders  this  season.  The  key  to  the  answer  is  the  cost  of 
gain.  And  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators  have  those 
figures  in  their  record  books. 

P.  J.  Relss,  farm  management  specialist  in  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  says  that  FBFMS  records  for  the  19^9-50  season 
show  that  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  on  steer  calves  varied 
among  cooperators  from  $13.06  to  $36, 

One  man  put  on  725  pounds  of  gain  per  head  with  only  31 
bushels  of  corn.  Another  man  fed  86  bushels  per  head  to  make  588 
pounds  of  gain. 

You  can  easily  see  that  accurate,  fairly  detailed  records 

can  be  very  useful  in  planning  a  cattle-feeding  program,  states  the 

adviser.   The association  has  about   openings 

[ name )  (No.  } 

for  new  members.  You  pay  a  charge  of  $ to  $ per  farm, 

based  on  size,  and  the  fieldman, ,  visits  your 

( name ) 
place  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  point  out  profitable  changes  in 

operations  as  shown  by  the  records. 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:   At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers --FBFM3  Membership  Promotion  No.  2 

Do  You  Really  KNOW  Your  Feed  Fed  and  Returns  Over  Feed  Cost? 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  the  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  future  membership 
drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on  the  value 
of  good  farm  records.) 

You'll  never  know  exactly  what  your  farm  profits  are  un- 
less you  keep  accurate,  fairly  detailed  records,  states  Farm  Adviser 


Those  are  just  the  kind  of  records  you  get  if  you  keep  the 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  record  book. 

A.  G.  Mueller,  farm  management  specialist  in  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that,  during  1950,  operators  of 
the  220-acre  hog  farms  in  the  PBFMS  fed  an  average  of  5,000  bushels 
of  corn,  1,600  bushels  of  oats,  40  tons  of  hay,  50  acres  of  pasture 
and  19i  tons  of  purchased  supplement  feed  per  farm.  Total  value  of 
all  feed  was  about  $11,500. 

Consuming  this  feed  was  an  average  of  44  litters  of  hogs, 
12  beef  cows  and  their  calves,  4  dairy  cows  and  93  hens. 

FBPMS  records  show  that  the  livestock  on  these  farms  paid 

for  all  their  feed  at  market  prices  and  returned  the  farm  operator 

$6,587  over  the  cost  of  feed  for  his  labor,  equipment  and  management. 

The  man  without  records  could  never  know  all  this,  the  ad- 
viser notes.  He'd  only  be  "guess-timating. " 

There  are       openings  for  new  members  in  the  

(No. )  ( name ) 

association,  '     notes.   There  is  a  charge  varying  from  $ 

^o  $     per  farm,  depending  on  size.   Members  employ  their  own  field 
man,  who  visits  each  farm  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  discuss  prof- 
itable changes  in  farm  operations  as  shown  by  the  records. 
i 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:   At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers --FBFMS  Membership  Promotion  No.  3 

Good  Records  Help  to  Meet  High  Cash  Costs 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  future  membership 
drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on  the  value 
of  good  farm  records.) 

Total  cash  expenses  on  the  average  grain  and  hog  farms,  in 
1950,  amounted  to  about  half  of  the  investment  in  operating  capital, 
according  to  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records,  reports 
Farm  Adviser . 

The  average  300-acre  grain  and  hog  farms  had  $32,000  in- 
vested in  buildings,  equipment,  livestock  and  grain.  On  these  same 
farms,  cash  expenses  averaged  $17,500. 

Contributing  to  cash  expenses  were  gasoline  and  oil.   F.  J, 
Relss,  farm  management  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, says  the  average  300-acre  grain  farm  in  the  FBFMS  spent  $7^3  for 
gasoline  and  oil  last  year. 

Hog  farms  of  the  same  size,  but  with  almost  30  fewer  acres 
of  tillable  land,  spent  $792. 

These  farms  also  spent  an  average  of  about  $2,000  for  new 
machinery  and  equipment  in  1950. 

How  is  your  farm  set  to  meet  the  high  cash  outlay  ratio? 

It's  a  cinch  that  the  fellow  with  good  farm  records  can  see  the  best 

places  and  the  best  way  for  him  to  hold  cash  costs  in  line. 

There  are  openings  now  in  the as- 

TNoTT  (name) 

sociation,  with  a  closing  date  of  for  new  members.   The 

(date) 

adviser  or  fieldman  r— -. °^^  ^^^®  ^^^  •^^■^•^  details  about 

(name) 
joining. 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:  At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers --FBFMS  Membership  Promotion  No.  4 

Good  Records  Show  Where  Your  Largest  Farm  Profits  Come  From 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  the  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  future  membership 
drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on  the  value 
of  good  farm  records.) 

"I  had  followed  ordinary  good  farming  methods  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  did  not  know  which  were  the  best  paying  projects  and 
which  were  poorest  until  I  started  with  the  Service." 

That's  what  John  M.  Lock,  Pulton  county  farmer,  thinks  of 

Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records,  says  Farm  Adviser  _. 

( name ) 

There  are  .^^_^  openings  now  in  the as- 

TWoTT  ( name ) 

sociation,  with  a  closing  date  of for  applications 

(date) 
from  new  members . 

There  is  a  charge  of  $ to  $ per  farm,  depending  on 

size.  The  adviser  says  this  fee  helps  pay  the  fieldman, , 

( name ) 
who  visits  each  farm  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  point  out  profit- 
able changes  in  farm  operations,  as  shown  by  your  records. 

FBFMS  records  showed  that  in  1950  dairy  farming  was  less 
profitable,  on  the  average,  than  grain  or  hog  farming.   However,  about 
one- third  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  FBFMS  made  more  money  than  the 
low-earning  grain  and  hog  farms  with  the  same  size  of  business. 

The  grain  and  hog  men  had  a  better  opportunity  for  larger 
earnings,  but  some  efficient  dairy  men  did  a  better  job. 

Good  farm  records,  like  those  of  the  FBFMS,  can  help  you  de- 
termine in  a  hurry  where  your  opportunity  is  greatest  and  show  you  how 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:   At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers- -FBFMS  Membership  Promotion  No.  5 

FBFM3  Records  Help  Plan  Cattle-Feeding  Work 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  the  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  future  membership 
drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on  the  value 
of  good  farm  records.) 

Good  records  on  your  cat tie -feeding  operations  can  help  you 
plan  that  part  of  your  business  so  that  it  fits  in  best  with  your  hay 
and  pasture  program,  explains  Farm  Adviser . 

An  average  10  head  of  good  to  choice  steer  calves  ate  as 
much  hay  and  pasture  during  the  19^9-50  season  as  Ji   acres  of  good 
land  would  produce  at  average  yields.  These  figures  come  from  rec- 
ords of  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators. 

These  records  also  show  that  an  average  10  head  of  short- 
fed,  good  to  choice  heavy  steers  provided  an  outlet  for  only  3  acres 
of  hay  and  pasture — less  than  half  as  much. 

Sound  farm  records  can  help  you  see  whether  you  have  corn, 
roughage  or  labor  to  market,  and  help  you  plan  your  program  accord- 
ingly. And  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  gives  you  that 
kind  of  detailed,  highly  useful  records. 

If  you'd  like  to  join,  see  the  farm  adviser  or  fieldman 

for  details, 

( name } 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:  At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers --FBFMS  Membership  Promotion  No.  6 

Wide  Difference  in  Dairy  Farm  Earnings 

(ESPECIALLY  for  advisers  in  counties  belonging  to  the  North- 
eastern, Western,  Lincoln,  and  Illinois  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Associations,  which  are  conducting  membership  drives  this 
fall.  Other  advisers  might  save  the  release  for  future  membership 
drives  or  use  it,  after  slight  editing,  as  a  news  story  on  the  value 
of  good  farm  records . ) 

The  highest  earning  one-fifth  of  all  dairy  farms  in  the 

Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  earn  about  $150  more  per  cow  over 

feed  cost  than  the  lowest  earning  one-fifth,  reports  Farm  Adviser 


In  1950  the  cows  in  high-earning  herds  gave  1,100  more 
pounds  of  milk  and  42  more  pounds  of  fat  with  about  $50  less  feed 
per  head  than  the  low-earning  cows . 

How  did  they  do  it? 

The  adviser  says  a  thorough  study  of  their  own  FBFM3  rec- 
ords and  observation  on  FBFMS  tours  of  high-earning  farms  showed 
these  farmers  the  way  to  increase  earnings. 

That's  a  regular  part  of  the  program  of  cooperators  in  the 

Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  record -keeping  project.  The 

fieldman, ,  also  visits  the  farms  three  or  four 

( name } 
times  a  year  to  discuss  profitable  changes  in  operations  as  shown  by 

the  FBFMS  records. 

There  are  openings  now  in  the  associa- 

tion.  The  adviser  or  fieldman  can  give  prospective  new  members  full 

details  about  the  service. 
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PROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:  At  will 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 
!  33  Foreigners  Visit  County 

About  33  foreign  visitors  from  nine  countries  recently 

learned  about  county  farming  at  first  hand  during  a  visit 

to  the  farm  of as  part  of  a  3-day  tour  of  southern 

(name) 
Illinois  from  October  15  to  I7. 

Eight  of  the  group  came  from  Belgium,  seven  from  Norway, 
six  from  England,  four  from  Denmark,  three  from  Austria,  two  from 
The  Netherlands  and  one  each  from  Greece,  Prance  and  Luxembourg. 

Farm  Adviser says  the  visitors  are 

attending  a  4-week  farm  management  school  conducted  by  staff  members 

at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  The  school  is  sponsored  by 

the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  as  part  of  the  Marshall  Plan 

to  help  other  friendly  countries  help  themselves.  The  tour,  which 

was  part  of  that  school,  was  planned  by  J.  E.  Wills,  College  farm 

management  specialist. 

The  r— f farm  is  (describe  farm  briefly  here, 

( name ) 
from  facts  given  at  end  of  this  story). 

At  the  farm,  the  visiting  farm  management 

specialists  learned  (explain  here  several  points  of  interest  to  vis- 
itors. You  might  also  include  some  of  their  reactions  to  and  opinions 
on  things  they've  seen,  or  a  comparison  between  farming  in  their  coun- 
try and  here) » 
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33  foreign  visitors  -  2 

Earlier  during  their  tour,  the  foreigners  visited  farms  in 
Douglas,  Wayne,  Johnson,  Jefferson  and  Marion  counties.   (All  county 
farm  visits  are  listed.   Cross  out  your  own  county.)  They  also  toured 
the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  and  the  Browns town  soils  experi- 
ment field  and  met  the  county  extension  staffs  in  Effingham  and  Jef- 
ferson counties. 

There  were  three  reasons  for  making  the  tour:  the  foreign- 
ers visited  farms  that  differed  in  size  and  had  different  soils  and 
types  of  farming;  they  saw  some  College  of  Agriculture  research  aimed 
at  improving  farming  and  use  of  the  results  on  the  farms  visited,'  and 
they  learned  about  local  programs  of  the  Extension  Service  and  other 

federal  agricultural  agencies. 
LJN:lw  -30- 

Itinerary 

October  15,  morning:  Visit  farm  of  Virgil  B.  Ross,  Douglas 
county.   478  acres,  including  about  I50  acres  of  timber  pasture.   Main 
income  is  from  feeder  cattle  and  hogs.  Farm  has  a  soil  conservation 
plan.  Group  will  meet  E.  C.  Scheidenhelm,  farm  adviser,  and  Donald 
Henegar,  PBPMS  fieldman. 

Noon:  Lunch  at  Effingham;  meet  V.  L.  Vaughn,  assistant  youth 
adviser. 

Afternoon:  Visit  farm  of  Clarence  Buchanan,  Wayne  county. 
Owns  202  acres,  renting  more  land  this  year.  Mainly  a  grain  farm, 
raising  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans.   Farm  is  in  cooperative  test- 
demonstration  program  of  Extension  Service,  TVA  and  Illinois  farmers. 
Meet  John  H.  Jacobs,  Wayne  county  farm  adviser,  and  F.  A.  Stewart, 
supervisor  of  test-demonstration  program. 
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33  foreign  visitors  -  3 

Night:   Stay  overnight  at  Harrisburg. 

October  16,  morning:   Tour  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station 
with  R.  J.  Webb  and  staff. 

Noon:   Lunch  at  Vienna.  Meet  C.  L.  Ream,  Johnson  county 
farm  adviser,  and  Harry  Dell,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Afternoon:  Visit  farm  of  Clarence  Albritten,  Johnson  county 
Owns  about  500  acres,  about  half  of  it  in  timber.  Also  rents  some 
crop  land.  Almost  all  of  owned  land  is  in  legumes  and  grass  for 
pasture,  seed  production  and  hay.  His  was  first  farm  in  the  area  to 
harvest  fescue  seed,  and  this  has  been  an  important  source  of  income. 
Has  about  50  purebred  Hereford  cows  and  Intends  to  build  up  to  about 
75  head.  Hogs  are  also  an  important  source  of  income,  although  he 
buys  corn  to  feed  them.  About  20  litters  of  pigs  are  farrowed  a  year. 
Farm  has  a  soil  conservation  plan  and  is  in  the  TVA  test-demonstration 
program. 

Night:   Stay  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Meet  after  dinner  with  Don 
Lee,  Jefferson  county  farm  adviser;  Miss  Betty  Huck,  home  adviser; 
Hugh  Livesay,  assistant  youth  adviser;  Prank  Case,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration; and  Kermit  Krueger,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

October  17,  morning:  Visit  79-acre  dairy  farm  of  John 
Furby,  Jefferson  county.  Bottles  and  sells  milk  on  a  route  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  Also  during  morning,  visit  farm  of  Cecil  Kell.  Marion  coun- 
ty. This  238-acre  farm  (202  acres  owned  and  36  rented jincludes  both  a 
dairy  farm  and  orchard.  He  milks  20  cows  and  sells  on  the  St.  Louis 
grade  A  market.  He  also  has  55  acres  of  apples  and  peaches.  Meet 
Rex  Rhea,  Marion  county  farm  adviser. 

Noon:   Lunch  at  Salem. 

Afternoon:  Visit  Brownstown  soils  experiment  field,  Payette 
county.  Meet  J,  B.  Turner,  farm  adviser,  and  Pat  Johnson. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Attend  Community  Planning  Workshop  in  Urbana 

Problems  relating  to  community  planning  and  improvement 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  a  Rural  Community  Workshop  scheduled 
for  Allerton  Park,  near  Monticello,  November  20-21. 

Staff  members  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  will 
be  on  hand  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  sessions  and  to  provide 
background  Information. 

Men  and  women  representing  country,  town  and  city  areas  of 
rural  communities  are  invited  to  attend.  Mainly  the  workshop  will 
be  for  people  who  are  actually  concerned  with  community  betterment 
activities  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Representatives  from  several  communities  with  organized 
community  improvement  programs  already  under  way  have  indicated  that 
they  would  attend  the  conference.  Other  participants  will  represent 
a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and  community  interests.  They  will 
represent  businesses  and  professions,  public  offices,  farming,  youth 
;  groups,  women's  organizations,  civic  and  service  clubs,  farm  organi- 
i  zations,  school  and  church  groups,  etc. 

I  persons  from  the  community  are  planning 

to  attend  the  conference,  according  to  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  
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add  workshop  -  2 

Informal  discussions  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
session  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  What  can  rural  towns  and  cities  and  the  surrounding 
countryside  do  to  get  discussion  and  united  action  on  community  plan- 
ning and  improvement? 

2.  How  can  rural  towns,  cities  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side organize  and  work  as  a  team  in  planning,  promoting  and  carrying 
out  a  program  to  meet  social  and  recreational  needs  in  the  community? 

3.  What  are  the  most  important  town  and  country  problems 
challenging  those  who  are  concerned  with  rural  community  development 
and  improvement?  What  have  some  communities  done  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems? 

The  workshop  will  open  formally  with  a  dinner  at  6  p.m.  on 
November  20  and  will  close  about  3  p.m.  on  November  21.  Dr.  Arthur 
Morgan,  Community  Services,  Inc.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  dinner  session. 

Pood,  lodging  and  conference  facilities  for  the  workshop 
delegates  will  be  provided  at  Allerton  Park,   For  further  information 
and  reservations,  write  to  A.  T.  Anderson,  College  of  Agriculture,  310 
Mumford  Hall,  Urbana . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE:   Immediately 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Claar  Named  New  State  Leader  of  FBFMS  Fieldmen 

Jack  Claar  has  been  named  new  state  leader  of  the  19  field- 
men  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service ,  announces  Farm  Adviser 


Claar  had  served  3  1/2  years  as  fieldman  of  the  Sangamon 
Valley  association,  which  includes  six  coiinties,  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  succedd  M.  W.  Madison,  former  leader  of  fieldmen.  Madison 
resigned  on  September  1  to  accept  a  position  with  a  DeKalb  bank. 
Claar  assumes  his  new  duties  on  November  1. 

Clsar,  aged  29,  is  a  19^7  graduate  of  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  earned  his  master's  degree  in  farm  management  in 
19^8.  He  servod  about  2  1/2  years  in  the  Air  Corps  during  the  war. 

Replacing  Claar  will  be  M.  P.  Gelbach,  who  resigned  as  field 
man  in  the  Illinois  Valley  association.  He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Sangamon  Valley  group  to  begin  work  on  November  1, 

To  fill  Gelbach* 3  vacancy.  Grant  McGill,  aged  30,  has  been 

appointed  new  fieldman  in  the  Illinois  Valley  association.  After 

graduating  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  19^3,  he  served 

about  2  1/2  years  in  the  army.   For  2  1/2  years  after  his  discharge, 

he  worked  as  assistant  farm  adviser  in  Lee  county,  and  the  following 

3  years  as  farm  organization  insurance  agent, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Program  attached  for  your  information) 


County  Farmers  Attend  Cattle  Feeders  Day 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  November  2,  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  attracted  farmers  from  county. 

Farm  Adviser reports  that  those 

in  attendance  heard  an  interesting  and  informative  program  of  results 
of  research  in  cattle-feeding  problems  at  the  University  and  some  tips 
on  better  feeding  and  management  from  outside  speakers. 

Attending  from county  were:  

Inspection  of  purebred  and  experimental  cattle  at  the  beef 
cattle  barns  from  9:30  until  10:15  opened  the  morning  session  of  the 
program.  Visitors  then  went  to  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the  south  campus 
and  saw  a  demonstration  of  labor-saving  cattle-feeding  equipment  by 
members  of  the  agricultural  engineering  department. 

On  display  were  automatic  feed  grinders,  feed  conveyors, 

grain  and  silage  distributors,  feed  unloaders,  tank  heaters  and  cattle 

sprayers.   F.  W.  Andrew  and  K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  extension  agricultural 

engineers  at  the  University,  told  about  push-button  choremen  for 

livestock  farms  and  labor-saving  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  afternoon  session  at  the  auditorium  Included  reports 
on  cattle-feeding  experiments  at  the  University.   The  feeders  heard 
about  feeding  yearling  heifers  to  different  slaughter  grades,  the 
value  of  antibiotics  for  beef  cattle,  methods  of  feeding  corn  to 
silage-fed  cattle,  and  other  experimental  results, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Suggestions  for  Using  Farm  Record  Book  Mats 

This  is  not  a  nevs  story.   Instead  it's  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions to  help  make  most  effective  use  of  the  three  mats  on  the  simpli- 
I 
fied  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  which  reached  your  desk  in  the  regular 

weekly  packet  about  Saturday,  October  27. 
Where  and  when  to  use  them? 

1.  In  your  monthly  publications  for  November,  December 
and  January. 

2.  In  your  county  newspapers  during  December. 

3.  Possibly  in  a  circular  letter. 
How  to  use  them? 

1.  No  problem  on  "how"  in  your  county  publications. 

2.  If  you  use  them  in  a  newspaper  campaign,  it  may  work 
best  to  send  them  to  your  best  cooperator  if  you're  quite  sure  he'll 
use  them.  This  would  get  away  from  editors'  objections  to  all  re- 
ceiving the  same  mats  from  you.  However,  if  several  of  them  want 
copies,  we  can  get  more  mats  quickly.  Or  you  might  leave  one  mat 

with  each  of  three  different  papers  and  suggest  that  they  all  use 
them  the  same  date,  say  about  December  15.  With  this  latter  plan, 
you  could  also  print  them  in  your  county  publication  for  added  ef- 
fect. 

3.  Probably,  the  "Parmer's  Headaches  Cured"  mat  would  be 
best  as  a  circular  letter,  since  it  has  the  best  illustration.   Just 
reproduce  the  mat,  plus  whatever  printed  copy  you  want  in  your  own 
message,  on  8^  x  11  paper.  You  could  also  use  the  wording  on  the 
mats,  plus  your  own  illustration,  in  a  mimeographed  circular  letter. 

Between  these  and  your  own  ideas,  it  should  be  possible  to 
get  more  folks  than  ever  before  to  keep  records  in  1952.  After  all, 
that's  probably  one  of  the  best  investments  of  his  time  any  man  can 
make. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

County  Honors  4-H  Members  Next  Week 

1951  achievements  of  county's  4-H  Club 

members  will  be  recognized  at  a  special  Achievement  Day  program  on 
,  November   ,  at . 

Farm  (Home)  A*dviser in  announcing 

the  date  of  the  program  says  the  youngsters  will  be  honored  for  all 
the  hard  work  they  have  put  in  on  their  projects  this  year  and  for 
the  results  they  have  accomplished. 

Project  honor  and  state  outstanding  members  will  be  named 

in  each  of  the  county's  agricultural  and  home  economics 

clubs,  ^_ says. 

Achievement  Day  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  4-H  Club  Week  activities,  November  3-11,  when  the  nation 
pays  its  respects  to  the  nearly  2,000,000  4-H  Clubbers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  country's  85,000  4-H  Clubs  this  year. 

Local  volunteer  leaders  of  the  county's  clubs  will 

also  be  honored  during  the  week  along  with  the  members.   The  county 
4-.H  program  would  not  be  the  success  that  it  is  without  their  active 
interest,  loyalty  and  hard  work. 

(Give  here  more  of  the  details  of  your  county  Achievement 
Day  program. ) 
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I  Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
^   University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Recognize  4-H'er3  on  November  3*11 

National  4-H  Club  Week,  November  3-11,  will  honor  the  more 
than  55,000  Illinois  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  for  their  hard  work  and 
accomplishments  this  year. 

These  rural  young  people  will  be  honored  in  their  own  coun- 
ties throughout  the  state  during  the  week  for  their  interest  in  club 
work,  their  efforts  put  forth  on  project  work  and  the  records  they 
kept  of  their  accomplishments. 

County  outstanding  and  project  honor  members  are  selected 
in  each  county  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  special  pins  and  rib- 
bons as  county  winners  in  the  national  contests.  Completion  of  rec- 
ords has  been  high  in  county  this  year,  according  to  Farm 

(Home)  Adviser  ^ . 

(Tell  here  the  enrollment  in  your  county  and  some  general 
facts  about  the  4-H  program. ) 

Counties  with  1,000  or  more  4-H  Club  members  this  year  in- 
clude:  Champaign,  1,479;  LaSalle,  1,424;  McLean,  1,352;  Adams,  1,199; 
Vermilion,  1,104;  and  Livingston,  1,000.  McLean  county  leads  in  ag- 
ricultural club  enrollments  with  768  members,  while  Champaign  county 
enrolled  the  highest  number  in  home  economics  clubs  with  884. 
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mCMi     Extension  Editorial  Office  BELEASE:  Immediately 

University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Dairyman Ranks  Among  Top  10  in  Illinois 

(name) 

(The  herd  of  one  of  your  county  dairymen  has  ranked  among  the  10  higjieet 
producing DHIA  herds  in  Illinois  for  September.  That*s  SOME  achievement;  state- 
wide too.  Would  you  fill  in  the  blanks  in  this  story,  including  places  where 
your  comments  are  requested,  so  that  your  dairyman  gets  recognition  he  de- 
serves , ) 

When  your  herd  ranks  as  one  of  the  10  best  among  1,7^^  in  the 

whole  state,  that's  some  achievement. 

Well,  says  Farm  Adviser ,  that's  exactly  what 

, ,  did  in  September, 

(name)  (address) 

's  herd  ranked  ___^ high  in  butterfat 

(name)  (3d, etc.) 

production  per  cow  among  1,7^^  dairy  herd  improvement  association  members  for 


September,  His ; _.-.«_».»____>  averaged  __^.,_^  pounds 

(no,)  (breed)  (no.) 

of  butterfat  from   pounds  of  milk. 

(no.) 

This  compares  with  a  September  average,  for  all  35*718  cows  on  DHIA 
test, of  27.8  pounds  of  butterfat  from  714  pounds  of  milk. 

*s  September  record  puts  his  herd  in  the  highest 

producing  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  DHIA  herds,  the  advise;:*  points  out. 

C.  S,  Bhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  adds  that  's 

record  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  average  cow's  production  in  the 

state . 

Some  of  the  dairy  practices  that  helped  produce  's 

(name) 
record  were  (list  them,  such  as  feeding  balanced  grain  rations  according  to 
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Dairyman 


Ranks  AmonR  Top  10  in  Illinois  -  2 


(name) 


production,  feeding  high-quality  legume  hay,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  explain 

proven,  profitable  dairy  practices  to  others.) 

Ofou  might  also  get  a  direct  quotation  from  the  dairyman  himself 

giving  his  reaction  to  the  honor.) 
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Highest  Producing  Herd  in  Each  Association 


No. 

Association 

Address 

Owner 

cows 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Kankakee  #3 

Kankakee 

Merrill  Taron 

9 

P  B  G 

10U1^ 

62. if 

Logan 

Chestnut 

Edwin  Bentschler 

Ik 

PBBS 

1350 

53.9 

Bureau  #1 

Princeton 

Beinhard  Gerdes 

12 

PBBS 

1093 

51.6 

Lake  #3 

Ingle side 

Henry  Wegener 

33 

P  B  H 

1385 

50.9 

Tazewell  #1 

Washington 

Gilbert  Muller  &  Sons 

10 

P  B  H 

1U87 

50.8 

McLean  #1 

Hudson 

LaBue  Schad 

7 

PBBS 

1320 

*^9.3 

Kankakee  #1 

Kankakee 

Kukuck  &  Jensen 

32 

PB&GH 

1366 

U9.2 

Stark 

Speer 

Lowell  Stoller 

8 

PBBS 

1200 

49.0 

Kane  #1 

Maple  Park 

Lowell  Oranger 

15 

PBBS 

1188 

1+9.0 

Whiteside 

Sterling 

Gene  Bogott 

19 

PB&GH 

1208 

1+8.9 

PBG  -  purebred  Guernsey;  PBBS  -  purebred  Brown  Swiss;  PBH  -  Purebred  Holsteiaj 
PB&GH  -  purebred  and  grade  Holsteins. 
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Lb.  wool 

Total 

No, 

Lb  *  lamb 

produced 

Combined 

Flock 

No.  in 

breeding  produced 

per  ewe 

score 

rating  County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes* 

per  ewe** 

X  three 

Der  ewe 

Flocks  1  - 

9  inclusive 

Carroll 

Ronald  Krum 

3 

3 

160 

36 

196 

Tazewell 

Ralph  C.  Klpfer  &  Sons 

7 

5 

Ikl 

27 

174 

Tazevell 

Robert  Betzelberger 

9 

7 

154 

20 

174 

Douglas 

Donald  Wilson 

7 

5 

134 

32 

166 

Lee 

Harold  J,  Healy 

5 

h 

125 

36 

161 

Greene 

Robert  Klnser 

8 

k 

113 

33 

146 

Peoria 

Lawrence  Stahl 

9 

6 

104 

28 

132 

Lee 

Arnold  Butterbaugh 

6 

5 

98 

21 

119 

Wabash 

Kenneth  Dunn 

7 

6 

82 

19 

101 

Marion 

Miss  Hannah  Stevenson 

5 

k 

75 

19 

94 

Tazewell 

Edwin  A.  Zimmerman 

7 

6 

67 

14 

81 

Tazewell 

S.  R.  Crosby 

9 

9 

50 

27 

77 

1      Wabash 

Ronald  Stoltz 

k 

k 

^5 

23 

66 

■ 

Average 

99 

25 

124 

Flocks  10 

-  29  Inclusive 

Logan 

Robert  M.  Ellis 

11 

7 

159 

29 

188 

Carroll 

Leonard  J«  Brandenburg 

15 

9 

150 

37 

187 

Tazewell 

Wm.  Earl  Lowry 

17 

16 

143 

33 

176 

1      Jo  Daviess  Richard  Tranel 

18 

17 

142 

34 

176 

Logan 

Henry  J.  Steinhour 

18 

17 

138 

29 

167 

Jo  Daviess MeldoD  A.  Grube 

26 

25 

134 

30 

164 

Wabash 

Fay  Moyer 

16 

15 

131 

29 

160 

Peoria 

Lester  Shryock 

15 

14 

123 

36 

159 

Wabash 

R.  E.  Majors 

11 

10 

130 

29 

159 

Logan 

Ronald  Fink 

10 

7 

1?7 

26 

153 

Marshall 

Gale  Hastings 

20 

20 

122 

28 

150 

Lee 

Howard  Ackland 

21 

18 

119 

29 

148 

Tazewell 

Vercler  Bros, 

29 

21 

115 

28 

143 

McDonough 

R,  J,  Lantz  &  Son 

23 

19 

106 

33 

139 

Lee 

Prank  Schlnzer,  Jr. 

23 

22 

108 

31 

139 

Douglas 

Theodore  C.  Shields 

Ik 

8 

118 

21 

139 

Carroll 

Kenneth  L.  Wood 

21 

17 

102 

35 

137 

Logan 

Clarence  F.  Hardy 

12 

11 

114 

22 

136 

Sangamon 

Paul  E.  Mottor 

10 

7 

93 

39 

132 

Macoupin 

Kenneth  E.  Biarrls 

12 

10 

109 

21 

130 

Scott 

Bluffs  Garage 

13 

10 

110 

20 

130 

Tazewell 

G.  W,  Busing 

19 

16 

103 

24 

127 

Peoria 

CM.  Baggs 

10 

9 

104 

21 

125 

Marlon 

Russell  Rose 

12 

5 

86 

35 

121 

Peoria 

Francis  A.  Hoover 

19 

11 

105 

16 

121 

Marion 

Clyde  Rose 

18 

Ik 

97 

23 

120 

Livingstor 

I  Bill  Barton 

23 

17 

90 

29 

119 

Lee 

Oscar  W,  Engelhardt 

23 

22 

80 

35 

115 

Greene 

Robert  L.  Foiles 

25 

23 

88 

25 

113 

Vermilion 

Gordon  W.  Humerichous 

19 

10 

95 

••• 

18 

113 

Tazewell 

Duane  Schleder 

25     21     88       25 

yearlings  and  older  plus  the  number 

113 

*  Figured 

as  the  total  number  of 

of  1950 

ewe  lamb 

8  that  lambed. 

*-*FlgtJred  as  the  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes. 
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Lb,  wool 

Total  No,     Lb,  lamb  produced 

Combined 

Flock 

No. in  breeding  produced  per  ewe 

score 

rating 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock  ewes*    per  ewe**  x  three 

per  ewe 

Flocks  10  • 

•  29 

inclusive 

continued 

Edgar 

Hubert  Walls 

12 

10 

83 

29 

112 

Scott 

Eobert  C.  Duncan 

10 

6 

83 

29 

112 

Carroll 

Forrest  Beyer 

25 

15 

85 

26 

111 

Jo  Daviess  Vincent  James 

21 

18 

93 

18 

111 

Logan 

Win.  Eugene  Ferguson 

Ik 

Ik 

77 

32 

109 

Jo  Davie 8 e 

5  Richard  Williams 

2k 

20 

Qk 

22 

106 

Tazewell 

A.  E.  Wiedman 

22 

18 

78 

28 

106 

Logan 

Rita  &  Arthur  Rohrer 

18 

10 

87 

18 

105 

Shelby 

Wm.  J,  Kircher 

17 

16 

bk 

20 

104 

Shelby 

W.  J.  Miller 

22 

19 

80 

23 

103 

Carroll 

George  R.  Yingling 

19 

18 

75 

28 

103 

Lee 

Robert  C.  Sheaf fer 

12 

11 

75 

2k 

99 

Macoupin 

Marvin  L.  Blair 

20 

13 

67 

27 

9^ 

Macoupin 

J.  Dene  Kilian 

22 

12 

67 

23 

90 

Macoupin 

Hendley  Rees 

23 

18 

58 

29 

87 

Scott 

Curtis  Carey 

26 

20 

59 

21 

So 

Edgar 

Herschel  Ketchem 

27 

23 

64 

16 

80 

Tazewell 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

21 

12 

58 

22 

80 

Marion 

J,  B.  Kemp 

16 

Xk 

52 

2k 

76 

McDonough 

Eldon  R.  Dilworth 

20 

12 

k9 

22 

71 

Edgar 

James  R.  Trogdon 

13 

7 

kh 

21 

6? 

Average 

9^ 

26 

122 

Flocks  3C 

1  -  Ik   Inclusive 

McDonough 

Keith  McMillan 

73 

2k 

137 

31 

168 

Peoria 

Eldo  L.  Knoke 

62 

kQ 

120 

35 

155 

Shelby 

W,  R.  Yantis 

71 

ek 

114 

33 

147 

Brown 

Acil  Robins 

ko 

29 

119 

22 

141 

Peoria 

Robert  M.  Herrmann 

60 

59 

113 

26 

139 

Peoria 

Leslie  W,  Varnes 

39 

Ik 

117 

22 

139 

Peoria 

Ray  Miles 

U3 

k2 

108 

25 

133 

Tazewell 

Richard  I,  Frank 

50 

kQ 

107 

25 

132 

Bandolph 

Frank  M,  Easdale 

65 

kl 

101 

30 

131 

Logan 

Everett  0.  Walker 

38 

36 

103 

26 

129 

Peoria 

Leslie  Wolland 

20 

20 

102 

25 

127 

Scott 

Harold  Hanman 

30 

2k 

9k 

32 

126 

Peoria 

C.  N.  Bradbiiry  Se  Son 

38 

28 

96 

27 

123 

Edgar 

Eugene  Poynter 

36 

22 

95 

28 

123 

Macoupin 

Ray  L.  Bivin 

70 

33 

87 

31 

118 

Wabash 

R,  A.  Dixon  &  Son 

5i^ 

36 

96 

22 

118 

Wabash 

B,  E.  Potter 

37 

18 

9k 

23 

117 

Carroll 

Vaughn  A,  Gaar 

62 

52 

89 

28 

117 

Lee 

Arthur  L.  Book 

73 

70 

92 

23 

115 

Marion 

Paul  Marshal  Rose 

^7 

31 

95 

20 

115 

Livingston 

Frank  W.  Davis  &  Son 

33 

19 

91 

22 

113 

Lee 

Herman  A.  Schafer 

39 

25 

Qk 

27 

111 

Macoupin 

J.  S,  Hounsley 

37 

33 

81 

29 

110 

*  Figured  as  the  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus  the  number  of 

1950  ewe  lambs  that  lambed, 

**Figured  as  the  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by  the  number  of 

breeding  ewes. 
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Lb.  wool 

Total 

No. 

Lb .  Inmb 

produced 

Combined 

Flock 

No.  in 

breeding  produced 

per  ewe 

score 

rating 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes* 

per  ewe** 

X  three 

per  ewe 

Douglas 

John  Albin 

42 

29 

81 

27 

108 

Knox 

Irl  Clifford 

29 

21+ 

75 

32 

107 

Will 

Fred  C.  Francis 

31 

30 

80 

26 

106 

. 

Tazewell 

Elmer  King,  Jr. 

U8 

1+7 

80 

26 

106 

Lee 

Ralph  H.  Salzman 

60 

55 

75 

29 

IOI+ 

Knox 

Carl  Langyahr 

51 

50 

77 

25 

102 

Wabash 

Paul  Stem 

38 

31+ 

75 

26 

101 

Knox 

Wallace  Behrlg 

63 

57 

71+ 

25 

99 

Knox 

Phil  Strable 

37 

32 

68 

29 

97 

Lee 

J.  G.  Hoelzer  &  Son 

30 

26 

81 

Ik 

95 

Lee 

R.  U.  Ultch 

ko 

33 

62 

32 

^ 

1 

Carroll 

Richard  E.  Allison 

68 

66 

67 

26 

93 

Jefferson 

Earl  R.  Simmons 

30 

22 

66 

26 

92 

Wabash 

Bering  Bros. 

U5 

1+3 

65 

26 

91 

Peoria 

Richard  A.Jones 

h^ 

36 

62 

29 

91 

Logan 

Wm,  E.  Bock 

30 

30 

61  , 

28 

89 

■ 

Logan 

Lester  W.  Downing 

60 

58 

74 

15 

89 

1 

Peoria 

Semdy  Creek  Farm 

50 

45 

68 

20 

88 

1 

Lee 

Harvey  Truckenbrod 

kS 

35 

60 

27 

87 

r 

Shelby 

Ralph  Shew 

i^9 

1+7 

59 

26 

85 

Marion 

Richard  Seidel 

61 

60 

56 

12 

68 

1 

Lee 

Milton  Rapp 

51 

36 

38 

27 

65 

1 

Lee 

W.  Ralph  Long 

88 

57 

1+0 

23 

63 

f 

Average 

83 

26 

109 

Flocks  75  and  over 

McDonough 

Carl  H.  Dunbar 

106 

70 

121+ 

kh 

168 

Douglas 

C.  W.  Dilliner  &  Son 

75 

38 

126 

37 

163 

Livingston  Wm,  Worthington 

103 

100 

106 

26 

132 

Tazewell 

Elmer  Sauder 

87 

78 

101 

27 

128 

Lee 

Burnell  Henert 

78 

76 

92 

29 

121 

Jefferson 

Mason  Newell 

79 

70 

97 

21 

118 

Jefferson 

Orville  Cockrum 

101+ 

102 

94 

21 

115 

Bandolph 

Herman  Hess 

110 

109 

86 

21+ 

110 

Peoria 

Glen  Newell 

25^ 

21+0 

86 

22 

108 

Macoupin 

Wiese  Bros. 

88 

77 

79 

25 

101+ 

Livings tor 

I  N.  0.  Braden 

128 

91 

71+ 

2k 

98 

Wabash 

W.  B.  Corrle 

77 

75 

73 

23 

96 

Peoria 

F.  M.  Keyser  &  Son 

79 

76 

72 

23 

95 

McDonough 

Guy  Spicer 

103 

80 

73 

20 

93 

Sangamon 

Charles  W.  Mayfleld 

21+0 

180 

72 

20 

92 

Scott 

Robert  B.  Reid 

76 

50 

69 

18 

87 

Peoria 

E.  C.  Purcell 

120 

105 

61 

21+ 

85 

Shelby 

Forrest  Getz 

192 

185 

65 

17 

82 

Wabash 

Kenneth  Shepard 

80 

78 

66 

15 

81 

Carroll 

Donald  Mackay 

127 

125 

52 

27 

79 

Peoria 

F.  M.  Oakes 

277 

270 

33 

28 

61 

Average 

75 

2I+ 

99 

*  Figured  as  the  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus  the  number  of 

1950  ewe  lambs  that  lambed, 

**Figured  as  the  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by  the  number  of 

breeding  eves. 
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Lb.  wool 

Total 

No,      Lb.  lamb  produed  Combined 

Flock 

No,  in 

breeding  produced  per  ewe  score 

rating 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes*    per  ewe**  x  three  per  ewe 

SUMMAEY: 


Total  Total  No.  Average 

No.  in  breeding  lamb 

flocks  ewes     per  ewe 
5830     4893     82 


Average 
Average  combined 
prod, of  score 
wool  X  3  per  ewe 
25     107 


*  Figured  as  the  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus  the  number  of  1950  ewe 

lambs  that  lambed, 

**Figured  as  the  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by  the  number  of  breeding 

ewes. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Or»f-nKoT»     "5  0         1  QRl  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  UCUODer     JU,      ±y01.  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 

Enclosed  are  three  newspaper  mats  which 
have  been  prepared  by  this  office  for  your  use  as 
illustrative  material  in  connection  with  your  coun* 
ty  promotion  of  National  4-H  Achievement  Week.  How- 
ever, these  mats  are  also  designed  so  that  they  may 
be  used  at  other  times  to  illustrate  newspaper  ads, 
newsletters,  special  promotional  mailings,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  some  of  your  other  county  4-H  activ- 
ities. We  are  adding  these  mats  to  our  continuing 
file  of  4-H  illustrations. 

Also  enclosed  are  two  mats  for  use  in 
connection  with  National  4-H  Achievement  Week  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 


EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 
330  Mumford  Hall 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1951 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(Note:   The  attached  news  story  plus  the  state  4-H  Club 
honor  roll  has  been  sent  to  all  dally  newspapers  in  the  state  for 
release  on  Saturday,  November  3>   If  jou.   have  a  state  winner  in  your 
county,  you  will  probably  want  to  prepare  a  special,  localized  story 
for  both  the  weekly  and  the  daily  newspapers  in  your  county.  We  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  tie  the  story  in  with  your  county  Achieve- 
ment Day  program,  when  you  will  probably  announce  the  names  of  your 
winners,  but  not  prior  to  Saturday,  November  3^  unless  your  Achieve- 
ment Day  is  held  before  then.   If  you  don't  have  a  winner  in  your 
county,  you  can  send  the  general  story  to  your  county  weekly  news- 
papers. 

Localize  the  story  of  your  county  winner  by  adding  a  para- 
graph or  two  telling  about  the  work  which  won  him  or  her  the  honor, 
the  nature  of  the  program  in  which  he  or  she  is  the  state  winner  and 
some  background  material  about  the  individual.   Provide  a  picture  or 
pictures  to  the  papers  if  you  possibly  can. 

Following  is  a  lead  which  you  might  use  in  your  story.) 

Highest  state  honors  in  4-H  Club  work  have  been  won  this 

year  by ,  son/daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  

of  . 

has  been  named  state  winner  of  the 


awards  program.  Announcement  of  this  award  was  made 


at  the  annual  County  4-H  Achievement  Day  program  at  

on  . 

was  selected  for  this  high  honor  because  of  his/ 


her  outstanding  over-all  record  of  achievement  in  the  _____^ 

competition,  as  well  as  in  other  4-H  Club  activities,  and  because  of 
demonstrated  qualities  of  leadership  in  county  and  community  affairs. 
Selection  was  made  by  committees  of  farm  and  home  advisers  and  their 
assistants  and  members  of  the  state  4-H  Club  staffs. 

(Describe  here  the  contest.) 

(Tell  other  honors  and  bibliography.) 

(Tell  about  the  Achievement  Day  program,  and  follow  with  the 
rest  of  the  attached  story,  or  any  other  material  you  may  want  to  use 
in  your  local  story.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  3.  1951 


Special  to  Illinois  Dailies 


(Note  to  editors:   Attached  is  a  list  of  the  Illinois  4-H 
Club  members  who  are  this  year  receiving  the  highest  state  honors  in 
their  organization.   In  addition  to  the  list,  we  are  sending  this 
story  which  you  may  use  if  you  wish.  We  realize  that  you  will  be  most 
interested  in  your  own  county  winners.  We  have  also  sent  a  suggested 
fill-in- type  news  story  to  the  farm  and  home  advisers  in  your  county 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  cooperate  with  you  in  a  good  local  news 
story  with  pictures  of  your  local  county  winners.) 

Announce  State  4-H  Honors  List  for  1951 

URBANA,  Nov.  3--Illinois'  outstanding  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
for  1951  today  were  named  winners  in  their  various  projects. 

State  awards  this  year  are  being  given  in  41  different 
awards  programs.  Twenty  awards  cover  the  field  of  agricultural  4-H 
projects,  10  of  them  are  in  home  economics  project  work  and  11  are  in 
other  fields  of  club  activity  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

These  state  winners  were  selected  from  this  year's  list  of 
4-H  Club  state  outstanding  and  project  honor  members.   The  state  out- 
standing and  project  honor  members  in  turn  had  been  selected  previous- 
ly from  about  5,000  boys  and  girls  whose  records  had  been  submitted 
by  the  counties  for  consideration  for  awards. 

This  large  number  of  project  and  achievement  records  was 
thoroughly  checked  by  a  state-wide  committee  of  farm  advisers  and 
assistants  for  agriculture  club  members  and  by  the  state  staff  for 
home  economics  members.   These  committees  chose  the  most  outstanding 
records  for  county  honors  and  consideration  for  state  honors. 
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add  honor  list  -  2 

Awards  for  these  top-ranking  farm  boys  and  girls  consist  of 
ribbons  or  medals  for  county  winners,  college  scholarships,  gold 
watches.  United  States  savings  bonds  and  trips  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago  November  25-30  for  the  state  winners. 

In  addition,  records  of  many  of  the  state  contest  winners 
are  submitted  in  competition  for  national  awards  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  Club  Congress, 

E.  I.  Pilchard  and  Miss  Anna  Searl,  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois  respectively, 
point  out  that  these  awards  recognize  the  young  people  for  their  hard 
work  and  accomplishments  throughout  the  club  year.   In  most  counties 
the  awards  are  presented  at  an  annual  4-H  Achievement  Day  program. 

The  two  awards,  "state  outstanding"  and  "project  honor," 
are  basic  in  the  system.   State  outstanding  awards  are  based  on  lead- 
ership and  over-all  4-H  records.   Project  honor  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  single  projects  conducted  for  one  year.   A  standard  score 
card  has  been  developed  and  is  used  for  evaluating  each  award. 

State  winners  in  the  various  programs  are  recognized  as 

« 

the  outstanding  4-H  Club  members  in  Illinois.   They  are  picked  for 
their  over-all  records  made  during  the  several  years  that  they  have 
been  4-H'ers.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  8-  to  10-year  members  of  their 
local  clubs. 

These  whose  records  are  most  outstanding  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  more  than  55,000  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  this  year.   The 
honor  which  comes  to  them  is  shared  equally  by  their  parents,  their 
local  volunteer  4-H  Club  leaders  and  their  communities. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Entire  list  of  entrants  attached) 


Announce  1931  Sheep  Production  Winners 

Pour  division  winners  have  been  announced  in  the  1951  Illi- 
nois Sheep  Production  contest. 

Ronald  Krum,  Carroll  county,  has  been  named  first  place 
winner  in  the  division  covering  the  flocks  of  one  to  nine  head; 
Robert  M.  Ellis,  Logan  county,  first  in  flock  division  of  10-29  head; 
and  Keith  McMillan  and  Carl  Dunbar,  both  of  McDonough  county,  first  in 
flock  divisions  of  30-75  head  and  over  75  head  respectively. 

Other  entrants  from  county  Included  

■  ■■    ■■  I  Wi^— I— i^W ^—w i     ■^■■■1  I  !■   ■■■    ■■■      iM.  I  I  M..^!   ■■■    ■,.■■■■  ■■  iw   m     ^■■^«ifci    II       »  ■■        ■■!      11      i^iaiwJiW^— — ■    ■   ■■  tmm^m-m.^t^-^imim'fam  ■■     ^mi^m^^mm^        »  i        ■■!■■■    ■     ■■■■  ■■  ■     ■        ■  ■    ■■  ■■!■■      ■■        ■    » 

Parm  Adviser  reports  that  completed 

records  were  submitted  from  I3I  flocks  in  26  counties  in  this  year's 
contest.  These  flocks  covered  5,830  sheep. 

Flocks  in  the  contest  were  rated  by  points  based  on  the 
pounds  of  wool  and  pounds  of  lamb  produced  by  each  ewe.  One  point 
was  allowed  for  each  pound  of  lamb  produced  and  three  points  for  each 
pound  of  wool. 

Average  score  in  the  contest,  says,  was  IO7 

points  made  up  of  82  pounds  of  lamb  and  8.3  pounds  of  wool  produced 
by  each  breeding  ewe  in  the  flocks  on  the  average.   In  comparison, 
scores  of  the  four  winners  were  as  follows:   Krum,  196  points;  Ellis, 
188  points;  McMillan  and  Dunbar,  168  points. 
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add  sheep  production  -  2 

Cash  awards  were  made  to  the  first  five  place  winners  In 
each  division  of  the  project.  This  money  was  made  available  by  the 
St.  Louis  Livestock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Union  Stockyards  company. 
Records  were  collected  and  judging  was  done  by  livestock  extension 
specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Here  Is  what  the  winners  have  to  say  concerning  good  sheep 
production  records,  according  to  : 

1.  Have  the  ewes  on  good  pasture  and  gaining  weight  at 
breeding  time. 

2.  Peed  good  legume  hay  during  the  winter  months.  Most 
of  the  winners  fed  a  little  grain  all  winter.  All  of  them  fed  grain 
from  a  few  weeks  before  lambing  until  grass  time. 

3.  Separate  new-born  lambs  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for 
a  few  days.  Most  of  them  use  brooders  or  heat  lamps  in  cold  weather. 

4.  Creep-feed  the  lambs  as  soon  as  they  will  eat. 

5.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs  when  they  are  a  week  or  10 
days  old. 

6.  Dip  or  spray  for  ticks,  and  treat  regularly  for  worms. 

7.  Utilize  good  legume  pasture  as  much  as  possible. 

8.  Provide  salt  and  water  at  all  times.   Give  sheep  plenty 
of  shade  in  hot  weather. 

9.  Most  Important  of  all,  like  and  take  an  Interest  in 
your  sheep. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 


For  the  Consideration  of 
Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


What  Is  the  Best  Way  to  Handle 
the  Distribution  of  Educational  Mats? 


This  Is  the  Problem. . . 


Farm  advisers,  home  advisers  and  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  all  have  asked 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  presentation  of  educational  Information  in  illus- 
trated mat  form.  The  ^-H  mat  illustrations,  the  agronomy  illustration  prepared  by 
C.  M.  Linsley,  the  agricultural  engineering  house  sketches  and  plans,  and  the  pic- 
torial graphs  prepared  by  R.  W.  Bartlett  are  some  examples. 

We  hope  to  produce  more  of  this  kind  of  illustrated  material  in  the  future* 
Once  the  material  is  produced,  the  major  problem  is  to  find  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way  to  get  it  distributed  and  used.  The  mats  cost  from  15  to  20  cents  each. 
This  is  not  expensive  if  the  mat  is  used.  But  it  is  too  expensive  to  permit  distri- 
bution to  all  outlets  on  a  mass  basis. 

The  need,  therefore, is  to  build  a  separate  and  special  list  of  "MAT  USERS." 
This  special  list  would  include  farm  advisers,  home  advisers,  weekly  newspapers  and 
daily  newspapers — who  have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  receive  the  mats  and 
that  they  would  use  them. 

Three  Ways  to  Solve  the  Problem. . . 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  three  main  ways  in  which  this  problem  can  be 
handled.  We  would  like  to  have  you  state  your  preference  as  to  the  procedure  you 
would  like  to  see  used.  Check  your  choice  of  the  three  alternatives  listed  below. 

1.  The  editorial  office  would  ask  the  farm  adviser  and  home  adviser 

in  each  county  Jointly  to  contact  each  newspaper  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  paper  would  like  to  receive  illustrated  edu- 
cational mats  as  they  are  issued.  The  county  office  would  then 
tell  the  editorial  office  the  number  of  mats  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  papers  requesting  the  service.  The  distribution  of  the 
mats  in  the  county  would  be  handled  by  the  farm  adviser  or  home 
adviser,  depending  upon  the  sub.ject  matter. 

_______________  2.  Same  plan  as  above  except  that  the  county  would  supply  the  names 

of  the  papers  to  the  editorial  office.  That  office  would  then 
send  the  mats  directly  to  the  papers  with  a  covering  letter  say- 
ing, "Your  county  farm  adviser  (or  home  adviser)  has  asked  us  to 
send  you  this  mat..., etc." 

3»  The  editorial  office  would  contact  the  newspapers  directly  to 

determine  whether  or  not  the  paper  would  like  to  be  added  to  the 
mat  list.  Farm  advisers  and  home  advisers  would  receive  one 
copy  of  each  mat,  and  distribution  to  newspapers  would  be  handled 
by  the  editorial  office. 
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County  Extension  Response  to  This  Question: 

"BESIDES  NOT  HAVING  ENOUGH  TIME.  WHAT  IS  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEM  AFFECTING  THE 
USE  OF  INFORMATION  METHODS  IN  THE  COUNTY?" 

The  answers  can  be  grouped  into  five  main  problem  fields.  These  problem 
fields  are  listed  below  with  the  advisers'  responses  appropriate  to  each. 

LACK  OF  TRAINING  IN  INFORMATION  METHODS 

"Many  times  I  find  it  hard  to  pick  subjects  that  won't  be  too  dry.  I 
find  that  people  don't  like  'straight  stuff  unless  it's  written  in  a  readable 
manner — and  that's  hard  to  do." 

"I  do  not  feel  entirely  qualified  in  writing  good  reports." 

"I  am  not  too  well  trained  in  this  field." 

"My  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  editorial  work  is  the  main  prob- 
lem." 

"Getting  the  problem  localized  and  personalized  in  order  to  get  readers 
to  look  at  it  from  a  more  practical  standpoint." 

"Better  techniques  and  approaches  are  needed." 

"Selecting  information  which  will  appeal  to  the  largest  number." 

"My  inability  to  write  up  information." 

"I  feel  limited  in  ability  to  prepare  good  news." 

"My  inability  to  write  good  stories," 

"Lack  of  training." 

"My  major  problem  is  lack  of  know-how  in  information." 

"To  re-write  the  same  story  for  each  paper  and  to  get  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  each." 

"I  need  training  on  how  to  write." 

"Everyone  is  not  gifted  in  writing  ability;  therefore,  it  is  a  task  to 
some . " 

"The  problem  is  to  get  material  localized." 

"Lack  of  training  in  using  the  information  methods:  that  is,  in  writing, 
radio,  etc." 

"Inability  of  adviser  to  readily  do  publicity  work.  We  need  more  actual 
work  on  publicity." 

"The  know-how  of  using  local  information." 
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"Lack  of  training  for  county  personnel  in  preparing  news  articles." 

"Selecting  proper,  timely  material  and  getting  it  out  at  the  right  time." 

"Journalistic  training  is  too  far  up  in  the  clouds.  Experience  in  writ- 
ing has  taught  more  -  but  it  is  different." 

"It  is  difficult  to  write  stories  (to  make  them  readable  and  interesting) 
without  some  experience  or  knowledge  of  writing." 

"My  failure  to  recognize  good  publicity  material." 

"Lack  of  experience  and  interest  in  this  work." 

"Organization  of  material  is  a  big  problem." 

"The  problem  is  to  make  information  attractive  enough  to  be  read  by  all 
the  county  people  affected  by  the  information." 


cation." 


"Not  enough  training  given  to  county  extension  workers  in  University  edu- 

"I  don*t  know  how  to  set  up  and  carry  out  a  good  information  program." 

"Inexperience  and  lack  of  training  in  doing  editorial  work." 

"Lack  of  experience  and  ability." 

"Lack  of  knowledge  in  presenting  publicity." 

"Lack  of  confidence  in  writing  articles:   it  takes  me  twice  as  long  to 
write  articles  as  it  should, since  I  need  more  training." 

"Not  enough  training  or  skill  in  writing  articles." 

"Training  extension  workers  in  use  of  information  methods.. .stimulating  ex- 
tension workers  to  make  them  believe  they  can  use  these  methods." 

"Lack  of  experience  and  ability  to  do  publicity  work." 

"Inability  to  localize  material." 

"Difficulty  in  condensing  information  to  attract  attention;  to  get  across 
the  point;  and  to  conform  to  space." 

"Feeling  of  poor  journalism  ability." 

"I  believe  that  many  extension  workers  don't  make  better  use  of  possibil- 
ities because  they  underestimate  their  writing  ability.  They  lack  confidence  in 
their  writing  ability,  and  so  often  don't  write  at  all." 
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UN5ATISFACT0RY  PRESS  RE LATICaf SHIPS 

"Lack  of  mutual  cooperation  among  newspapers,  radio,  and  extension 
workers . " 

"Lack  of  cooperation  on  newspaper  editor^  part." 

"Paper  cuts  out  essential  part  of  what  we  consider  important." 

"The  problem  is  to  keep  papers  from  'messing  up'  our  articles." 

"Weekly  papers  (our  county  has  only  weeklies)  care  to  print  only  local 
events  and  personals.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  anything  other  than  meeting 
notices  printed." 

"Obtaining  cooperation  of  local  editors  and  other  information  sources." 

"Attitude  of  editors  of  daily  paper." 

"County  papers  will  not  accept  our  releases." 

"The  editor  won't  print  what  we  write." 

"The  large  papers  in  the  area  are  all  controlled  by  one  company." 

"Cooperation  of  local  press  in  printing  or  selecting  educational 
articles  is  not  good." 

"Not  enough  good  relationships  with  all  the  newspaper  editors." 

"Local  editors  are  not  receptive." 

"Editors  cut  items  so  much  that  the  agent  and  reporters  feel  there  is 
little  value  in  articles  as  finally  printed." 

"The  problem  is  how  to  contact  editors  to  get  a  good  and  regular  spot 
in  the  papers." 

"Lack  of  cooperation  between  weekly  papers.  Papers  only  care  to  publish 
news  relating  directly  to  people  in  the  county  (names,  etc.,  preferred.)" 

"Jealousy  on  the  part  of  dailies  and  county  weeklies  on  release  of 
stories," 

"Our  paper  is  small.   (There  are  not  enough  other  agencies  or  persons  with 
news  notes,  so  folks  think  that  extension  is  the  'pusher-up'  although  it  is  really 
the  fault  of  the  other  organizations'  passive  attitudes.  As  a  result,  the  people 
don't  want  too  much  extension  information.)" 

"Some  papers  will  not  take  articles  as  written.  Publicity  people  are 
discouraged." 

"Some  papers  are  not  too  cooperative." 
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"I  can't  get  the  paper  of  the  county  seat  to  give  adequate  space." 

"Papers  would  rather  carry  advertising." 

"Problem  is  not  having  a  regular  space  and  time  for  this  information." 

"Cooperation  of  editors  might  be  better." 

"Editors'  lack  of  cooperation  is  a  problem." 

"There  are  few  cooperative  local  newspapers." 

"Lack  of  cooperation  from  local  editors." 

"Our  information  ranks  second  to  other  'stuff •  in  the  county  farm  news- 
paper and  is  left  out  if  there  is  not  room  for  everything." 

"Getting  newspapers  to  use  the  material." 

"Sometimes  in  a  large  urban  area,  the  paper  doesn't  think  the  rural  in- 
formation needs  to  be  published  so  often  or  at  least  not  with  feuch  wide  publicity." 

INADEQUACY  OF  MATERIAL  FROM  STATE  OFFICE 

"Information  from  U.  of  I.  is  too  long,  too  late." 

"We  get  information  from  U.  of  Illinois  too  late  to  use." 

"Information  is  already  published  in  local  news  before  we  receive  it." 

"Information  is  not  timely.  Much  of  it  has  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  to  be  used  effectively." 

I'Some  information  should  come  to  the  county  sooner  to  be  effectively 
used." 

"We  do  not  have  up-to-date  material  to  draw  from." 

"Material  is  not  current  enough.  Extension  offices  are  too  late  in  re- 
vealing the  information." 

"We  need  more  current  help  from  outside  sources." 

"Scarce  facts," 

"We  need  stories  that  all  papers  can  use  without  using  farmers' names." 

"Not  having  timely  topics  is  a  problem." 

"Lack  of  salesmanship  in  the  articles  from  University." 

"Inadequate  assistance  from  state  and  higher  levels." 

"Not  enough  mats.  We  need  more  short  stories  on  crops,  soils,  and  farm 
management  and  not  so  many  on  veterinary." 

"Not  enough  color  in  publicity  and  too  many  articles-- too  long." 
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lACK  OF  AUDIENCE  ACCEPTANCE 

"The  problem  is  to  get  people  to  absorb  material  printed  for  their  bene- 
fits." 

"There  is  too  much  other  information  in  competition." 

"Public  indifference . " 

"Large  number  of  things  to  read  coxapete  for  farmer  and  extension  worker's 
attention." 

"Low  public  reading  quotient..." 

"People  don't  read  carefully  enou^  to  get  the  message.  Quick  glance  is 
all  they  ever  seem  to  give  newspapers,  articles,  or  letters." 

"Since  there  is  a  lot  of  competition  in  reeding,  the  problem  is  to  get 
people  to  read  extension  news." 

"The  problem  is  trying  to  get  interested  people  in  the  habit  of  reading 
our  column." 

"The  problem  is  getting  people  to  read  the  information." 

"There  is  a  lapse  in  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  extension  infor- 
mation." 

"Lack  of  interest." 

INADEQUATE  COVERAGE 

"Not  enough  publicity  channels," 

"Space  in  papers  in  many  cases  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  what  I 
want  to  send  in." 

"Obtaining  information  before  magazines  have  an  opportunity  to  publish 
it." 

"Lack  of  accurate  reporting." 

"We  do  not  have  a  paper  that  reaches  the  county  personnel  well  enough. 
There  are  mostly  small  town  papers  in  our  county." 

"Major  problem  is  to  devote  effort  to  visit  folks  who  have  stories  which 
vill  make  news." 

"Inaccuracy  of  reporting," 

"No  one  paper  covers  the  entire  county." 
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"Lack  of  available  resources:  no  good  dailies,  etc,  in  county." 

"Lack  of  county  nevs  facilities." 

Some  of  the  answers  indicated  problems  which  could  not  be  grouped  in 
any  of  the  five  major  fields.  For  lack  of  a  better  term,  these  individual  problems 
have  been  grouped  under  "miscellaneous." 

MISCELLANEOUS 


news . " 


"Lack  of  a  secretary  at  the  right  time  to  get  material  ready  when  it  is 

"Lack  of  adequate  office  help." 

"Lack  of  participation  by  all  cooperators." 

"We  need  personal  help  in  the  county  in  taking  inventory  and  setting  up 
such  a  program." 

"Great  desire  of  county  papers  to  help  with  their  own  promotion  of  key 
extension  projects." 

"No  money." 

"Lack  of  pictures,  and  the  indifferent  use  of  these  pictures  by  county 
papers . " 

"I  believe  that  many  extensicm  workers  don*t  make   better  use  of  possibil- 
ities because  they  underestimate  their  writing  ability.  They  think  they  can't  write 
articles,  and  don't." 

"We  don't  have  any  difficulty- -have  perfect  cooperation  from  the  news- 
papers." 

"Time  is  our  only  problem.  Cooperation  is  excellent." 

"Goshi  we  have  used  'time'  as  a  reason  for  so  long,  I  can't  think  of 
another  one,  except  getting  editors  to  use  it." 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


ollege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  OCtODer    jl;     1951  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 


DID  YOU  SEE  19^1  GO  BY? 

HERE  COMES  DECEI^IBER  15 

AND  ANNCJAL  REPORTS 


PREPARATION: 


Your  annual  reports  are  due  in  the  state  office  December  15 .  Start 
vork  now^  and  put  on  the  finishing  touches  right  after  November  30. 

HELPI  Get  it  at  the  district  conference  November  19,  1951 •  Bring 
this  letter  and  your  questions  to  the  conference. 


MAILING  DATE: 


Mail  your  reports  any  time  after  December  1,  but  not  later  than  the 
15th.  You  have  no  idea  how  that  helps  you  and  us  and  surprises 
Washington,  D.C. 

ENCLOSURES: 

1.  Four  copies  of  Form  ES-21  (revised  1951)^  "Combined  Annual  Report 
of  County  Extension  Workers,"  to  farm  advisers;  and  three  copies 
to  home  advisers, 

2.  Sample  cover  page  for  preparing  your  narrative  report. 

3.  One  check  sheet  for  Annual  Statistical  Report  Form  ES-21.  Complete 
this  form  and  return  it  vith  ES-21. 

k.     One  copy  of  "Make  the  Narrative  Report  Tell  the  Extension  Story 

More  Completely." 
5.  Two  copies  of  "Supplement€u:y  Report  on  Rural  Youth  and  Young  Married 

Groups . " 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FILLING  OUT  ES-21: 

Read  all  instructions  and  footnotes,  including  those  on  pages  2  and  16. 
The  statistical  reports  of  all  extension  personnel  in  a  county  are  to 
be  combined  in  one  form.  Avoid  duplications  in  the  totals. 

Farm  and  home  advisers  and  assistants  of  a  county  should  confer  and 
agree  on  reporting  uniformly  the  statistical  and  narrative  phases  of 
all  Joint  projects.  Be  fair  to  yourself  by  listing  all  you  have  done. 
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The  names,  titles,  and  periods  of  service  of  all  farm  and  home  advisers 
serving  the  county  during  the  report  year,  and  also  of  all  assistant 
farm  and  home  advisers  and  all  assistant  youth  advisers,  should  appear 
on  the  cover  page. 

Assistant  home  advisers  should  combine  their  statistical  data  with  those 
of  the  home  adviser, and  report  as  home  demonstration  agents,  for  example, 
in  column  "a"  on  page  3*  Assistant  farm  advisers  should  combine  their 
statistical  data  with  that  of  the  farm  adviser,  and  report  as  agricultural 
agents. 

Assistant  youth  advisers  should  report,  for  example,  in  column  "b"  on 
pages  3  and  k. 

Spaces  where  no  statistics  are  reported  should  be  left  blank. 

^-H  figures  should  be  secured  from: 

COUNTY  k'-E  SUMMAKY  (Form  4-H38a,  Ag.  and  4-H38b,  Home  Ec.)  for 
pages  3,  ^,   12>  13  and  1^^. 

PROJECT  ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY  (Form  B190e,  Ag.  and  HEE  3^70b,  Home  Ec.) 
for  page  13. 

COUNTY  ENROLIMEMP  BEPORT  (Form  B253,  Ag.  and  HEE  3^70a,  Home  Ec.) 
for  page  1^. 

k'E  CLUB  SUPPLEMENTARY  EEPOBT  (Form  39)  for  the  above  listed  pages 
and  others  listed  on  this  form. 

ItemsS  &  3:  Days  in  adult  work  plus  days  in  youth  work  equal  number 
of  working  days. 

Items^  &  3;  Days  in  office  plus  days  in  field  should  be  the  same  as 
total  of  2  and  3. 

Item  12;     Training  meetings  in  all  projects  including  organization. 

Item  13;     (1)  Include  unit  meetings  and  attendance, 

(2)  Include  local  k-E   Club  meetings.  Rural  Youth  and  Young 
Married  group  meetings. 

Item  17;     (1)  Annual  meetings  plus  other  meetings  of  an  achievement 
character . 

(2)  Include  local  k-E   Club  achievement  meetings  (see  Form 
U-H38a  and  i|--H39h,  footnote  number  k)   and  county  k-E  and 
Rural  Youth  achievement  meetings  and  county  k-E   shows. 

Itemsl9&20!  Report  all  meetings  not  previously  reported. 

Item  31;     Should  be  no  greater  than  22  +  25  +  29. 

Item  32;     Should  be  no  greater  than  2^  +  27  +  30. 
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Item  33; 


Item  3^; 


Item  33 


Item  36 


Item  38 


Item  kl 


"Number  of  members"  should  include  number  of  different 
members  during  the  year  rather  than  membership  of  a 
specific  date, 

(a)  Over-all  or  general  (1),  (2)  leave  these  spaces  blank, 

(b)  Agricultural  (1)  name  of  farm  bureau  (2)  number  of 
members , 

(c)  Home  demonstration  (1)  name  of  home  bureau  (2)  number 
of  members, 

(d)  k'E  Club  (1)  county  k-E   Clubs  (2)  number  of 

members . 

(e)  Older  youth  (l)  county  Rural  Youth  group  or 

groups  (2)  numbers  of  members.  If  you  have  a  young 
married  group,  enter  it  on  this  line  as  a  separate 
entry  and  include  data  on  page  1^^,  Get  number  of 
different  members  from  Rural  Youth  Affiliation 
Record  Cards  or  from  the  record  attendance  page  in 
the  "Rural  Youth  Record  Book  for  Secretary," 

Include  all  who  helped  plan  county- wide  programs,  such  as 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  extension  program, 
marketing,  livestock,  school,  k-E   Club,  Rural  Youth  and 
Young  Married  committees  and  ^-H  Federation, 

Use  governmental  units  -  townships  or  precinct. 

This  item  cannot  exceed  item  35* 

Should  be  the  same  as  33(c). 

Includes  leaders  in  Item  3^  plus  local  leaders,  officers 
of  k'E  Clubs,  community  unit  leaders,  etc. 


Items  ^7«31. 

70T75, 
837102 > 
112,118. 
and  195 


WATCH  THESE  ITEMS  so  fewer  errors  will  occur.  The 
sum  of  time  listed  for  the  HA,  AYA,  and  FA,  respectively 
for  these  items,  should  equal  the  total  days  of  time 
devoted  to  extension  work  in  the  county  as  shown  in 
the  sum  of  questions  2-3  and  U  -  5.  These  figures 
include  time  devoted  to  k-E,   Rural  Youth,  Young 
Married  and  adult  work. 


Item  163 !    Refer  to  "I95I  County  k-E   Summary"  (Form  1^-H38b)  total 
"Number  Food  Products  Prepared"  and  divide  by  k   to 
convert  to  "Meals  Planned"  and  "Meals  Served."  Add  to 
these  figures  actual  number  of  meals  planned  and  served 
reported  in  next  two  columns  of  this  report  form. 

Item  169 !    Report  Leisure  Hour  Project  enrollment,  completion  and 
articles  made. 

Item  171;    Report  Party-a-Month  Project  enrollment  and  completion. 

Item  172(c) r  Should  be  no  greater  than  172(a), 

Item  172(d)!  Should  be  no  greater  than  172(b). 
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Item  174(a)  ->■  (b);  Should  be  the  same  as  33(d)  (2), 

Item  176(a)  +  177(a) t  Should  be  the  same  as  17^4- (a). 

Item  176(b)  -f  177(b);  Should  be  the  same  as  174(b). 

Item  178(a)  +   179(a);  Should  be  the  same  as  174(a). 

Item  178(b)  4-  179(b)!  Should  be  the  same  as  174(b). 

Item  180(a)  total;  Should  be  the  same  as  174(a), 

Item  l8Q(b)  total;  Should  be  the  same  as  174(b), 

Item  181(a)  total;  Should  be  the  same  as  174(a), 

Item  181(b)  total!  Should  be  the  same  as  174(b). 

Item  164;  Should  be  no  greater  than  173. 

Item  186(a)  +  (b);  Should  be  the  same  as  33(e)  (2). 

Item  187(1)  (a)  +  (b)  +  (c):  Should  be  the  same  as  186(a). 

Item  187(1)  (d)  +  (e)  +  (f );  Should  be  the  same  as  186(a). 

Item  187(2)  (a)  -f  (b)  +  (c);  Should  be  the  same  as  186(b). 

Item  187(2)  (d)  •>•  (e)  4-  (f);  Should  be  the  same  as  186(b). 

Items  188  &  189;  Get  number  from  attendance  page  in  the  "Rural  Youth 

Record  Book  for  Secretary"  and  include  all  regular 
meetings,  major  committee  meetings  and  specieuL 
activities.  Also  include  Young  Married  Groups. 

Item  195(c)  to  197(c);  Credit  work  to  specific  projects  where  possible. 

Make  this  item  small. 

Item  199  to  202;  Figures  appearing  here  are  duplicates  of  figures 

reported  elsewhere, 

STEPS  IN  COMPLETING  STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

1,  Recheck  work  copies  to  be  sure  all  data  has  been  included. 

2,  Use  check  sheet  to  verify  accuracy  of  figures, 

3.  Make  5  accurate  copies  of  completed  statistical  report. 

4.  Proofread  all  copies  of  ES-21  to  be  sure  they  contain  the  same  data. 

NARRATIVE  REPORT 

Please  use  fidelity  onionskin  or  13#  A  paper.  Do  not  staple  or  use 
any  kind  of  binder  on  the  reports  sent  to  either  office. 
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Your  narrative  reports  should  show  clearly  what  has  been  done,  how 
it  was  done,  and  what  results  were  obtained  (see  "Narrative  Summary, 
p.  2,  ES-21).  The  farm  and  home  advisers'  narratives  should  cover 
all  extension  work  in  the  county.  The  work  of  all  assistants  should 
be  recognized,  but  the  activities  for  which  they  are  responsible  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  reports  of  the  farm  or  home  advisers  or  both. 
Cooperating  groups,  agencies  and  individuals  deserve  credit  -  specific 
credit  by  name. 

Use  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  only  when  they  tell  the  story 
better  than  you  can  write  it.  Lists  of  names,  additional  publicity, 
pictures,  etc.,  may  be  added  to  the  county  file  copy. 

Be  sure  to  include  as  part  of  your  narrative  report  your  1931*32 
program  and  plan  of  work, 

A  good  summary  should  be  a  part  of  every  report. 

Outlook  and  recommendations  also  should  be  included, 

MAILIWG  INSTRUCTIONS 

Home  advisers  should  mail  to  Mrs.  Kathryn  V,  Burns,  206  Bevier  Hall, 
not  later  than  December  15,  1951 • 

1  copy  of  combined  statistical  report  (ES-21). 

2  copies  of  home  adviser's  narrative,  including  signed  cover  page, 
1  completed  check  sheet  for  annual  statistical  report  Form  ES-21, 
1  copy  "Supplementary  Report  on  Rural  Youth  and  Young  Married  Groups" 


I 

r 


Farm  advisers  should  mail  to  W,  G.  Kammlade,  122  Mumford  Hall,  not 
later  than  December  15,  1951 • 


2  copies  of  combined  statistical  report  (ES-21). 
2  copies  of  farm  adviser's  narrative,  including  signed  cover  page. 
1  completed  check  sheet  for  annual  statistical  report  Form  ES-21. 
i        1  copy  "Supplementary  Report  on  Rural  Youth  and  Young  Married  Groups." 


Very  truly  yours. 


iJmfikiM.  ^, 


W.  G.  Karmnlade  "       ^^    ■;>   Kathryn  VanAken  Burns 

Associate  Director  of  Extension  State  Leader  of  Home  Economics 

Extension 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois  RELEASE:   Monday,  November  5,  1951 

College  of  Agriculture 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Local  Farm  Adviser  Receives  National  Recognition 

county  farm  adviser, 
has  received  national  recognition  for  his  fine  work  with  farm  people 
and  other  groups,  says  W.  G.  Kammlade,  state  leader  of  farm  advisers. 

received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  recently 
(Oct.  30)  during  their  annual  meeting  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Two 
other  Illinois  farm  advisers  also  received  the  honor. 

The  award  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  to  be  offered 
to  Extension  Service  workers.  Presentation  was  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  convention.  Nominations,  which  are  made  by  each  state  organ- 
ization of  farm  advisers,  are  limited  to  three  percent  of  total  state 
membership  in  any  one  year,  A  nominee  must  have  served  at  least  10 
years  before  becoming  eligible.  More  important,  he  must  have  com- 
pleted some  outstanding  and  constructive  project. 

(Besides  adding  enclosed  biographical  data  and  facts  on  his 
work  here,  you  undoubtedly  can  include  several  more  specific  examples 
of  how  his  work  has  benefited  your  county.  Enclosed  facts  come  from 
recommendation  for  award  sent  to  national  NACAA  committee  for  final 
approval. ) 
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FPOM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
b      University  of  Illinois 
"      College  of  Agriculture 

33c  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 
I 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

I 

¥e  Can't  Afford  to  Let  DHIA  Work  Stop 

'  (Especially  for  dairy  counties.  You  can  emphasize  the  need 
for  getting  new  DHIA  testers  and  keeping  your  own  DHIA  going  by  using 
figures  from  your  own  county  on  the  value  of  continuous  testing.) 

A  shortage  of  DHIA  testers  has  become  a  serious  threat  to 
the  future  of  dairy  herd  improvement  association  work  in  Illinois  (and 
in  county),  reports  Farm  Adviser  . 

Defense  work  and  other  attractive  jobs  have  taken  their 
toll  of  all  farm  labor,  including  DHIA  testers.  (Explain  here  other  con- 
ditions in  your  county  affecting  the  hiring  and  keeping  of  testers.) 
I         But  we  can't  afford  to  let  our  DHIA  discontinue,  declares 
the  adviser.  He  urges  every  DHIA  member  to  be  on  the  lookout  contin- 
uously for  prospects  for  new  testers.  It's  to  his  own  benefit,  he 
stresses , 

In  Effingham  county,  returns  above  feed  cost  were  $20,286 

higher  for  12  members  in  1950  because  of  improvements  made  during  10 

years  or  more  of  continuous  testing.  Those  figures  come  from  J.  G. 

Cash,  extension  dairyman  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

That  amounts  to  an  average  extra  earning  of  $1,690  per  man 
for  1950  over  19^0.  And,  of  course,  each  man  had  some  increased  earn- 
ings during  the  other  nine  years  too.   That  would  be  quite  a  combined 
loss  to  forfeit  for  lack  of  a  tester. 

Cash  says  the  12  herds  averaged  275  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  for  the  first  year  of  testing,  compared  with  a  395-pound  average 
for  1950.  That's  an  Increase  of  120  pounds  per  cow  for  the  average 
herd  of  I7  cows. 

Cash  points  out  that  in  1950  cows  producing  395  pounds  of 
butterfat  a  year  earned  an  average  of  $98  more  above  feed  cost  than 
those  producing  275  pounds. 

That's  the  value  of  continuous  testing,  says  the  adviser. 
Let's  keep  it. 

LJTvJrlw  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  RELEASE  ON  RECEIPT 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Illinois  Daily  Farm  Editors 
(To  accompany  county  group  pictures) 


4~H  Leaders  See  State  Government  in  Action 

Pour  county  local  4-H  club  leaders  got  a  first-hand  report 
on  how  the  state  government  operates  at  Springfield  yesterday  (Tues- 
day, November  20), 

They  were  among  nearly  400  Illinois  local  volunteer  4-H 
club  leaders  and  county  extension  personnel  who  attended  the  6th  an- 
nual 4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  Day  program. 

Prom  2  until  3:30  p.m.   in  the  Centennial  building  audi- 
torium, the  leaders  and  guests  heard  representatives  of  the  state 
government  explain  functions  of  the  various  departments.  General 
theme  of  the  program  was  "Know  Your  State  Government." 

Scheduled  for  appearance  before  the  group  were  Governor 
Adlai  Stevenson;  Edward  J.  Barrett,  secretary  of  state;  Vernon  L. 
Nickell,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Roy  Yung,  secretary 
of  agriculture;  and  Jerome  Pinkie,  executive  secretary  of  the  legis- 
lative reference  bureau,  who  explained  the  workings  of  the  state 
legislature  and  how  a  bill  becomes  a  law. 

At  3:30  p.m.  Milton  Thompson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Museum,  briefed  the  group  on  contents  of  the  museum. 
Then  the  leaders  were  taken  on  conducted  tours  through  the  museum 
and  the  capitol  building. 

-more- 
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add  leaders  -  2 

Registration  for  the  leaders  opened  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  at  9  a.m.   Early  arrivals  in  the  morning  were 
guests  of  the  Pillsbury  Mills  processing  plant  on  a  tour  of  their 
facilities. 

Highlight  of  the  day's  activities  was  the  annual  banquet 
served  at  6  p.m.  in  the  hotel  ballroom.   Kenneth  McParland,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  educational  consultant  for  the  General  Motors  corporation, 
was  speaker  for  the  evening.  An  educator  for  24  years,  McParland  is 
one  of  the  best-known  after-dinner  speakers  in  the  country. 

Greetings  were  brought  to  the  leaders  from  the  Illinois 
Extension  Service,  the  Illinois  Chain  Store  Covincil,  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  and  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
all  of  whom  cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  event. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Cummins,  Dix,  20-year  4-H  home  economics  club 
leader  in  Jefferson  county,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  state's  nearly 
7,000  local  volunteer  4-H  club  leaders.  Chairman  of  the  evening  pro- 
gram was  Miss  Anna  Searl,  state  leader  of  home  economics  4-H  clubs. 

Two  home  economics  4-H  club  leaders,  two  agricultural  4-H 
club  leaders  and  one  county  extension  person  from  each  county  were 
invited  to  attend  the  day's  program  and  banquet.   In  addition,  many 
representatives  from  business  and  industry  and  the  sponsoring  groups 
were  present  to  help  honor  the  leaders. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  newspaper  mat  "Top  Sheep  Profits  Come  From 
Sound  Management . " ) 

Good  Sheep  Management  Pays  Top  Profits 

Do  your  sheep  produce  top-quality  and  top-quantity  meat 
and  wool  for  you,  or  do  they  do  just  an  average  job? 

Farm  Adviser says  management  of  your 

flock  makes  the  difference  between  top-flight  flocks  of  sheep  and 
the  run-of-the-mill  flocks  on  Illinois  farms. 

Records  from  the  1951  Illinois  Sheep  Production  contest 
show  that  the  high-producing  flock  produced  116  pounds  of  lamb  and 
10  pounds  of  wool  for  each  ewe,  compared  with  82  pounds  of  lambs  and 
8  pounds  of  wool  for  each  ewe  in  the  average  flocks. 

reports  that  comments  on  the  sheep  production 

records  by  the  owners  of  the  top-quality  flocks  indicate  that  these 
tips  on  good  management  will  help  increase  your  sheep  profits: 

1.  Have  your  ewes  on  good  pasture  and  gaining  weight  at 
breeding  time. 

2.  Feed  good  legume  hay  during  the  winter  months.  Most 
of  the  winners  fed  a  little  grain  all  winter.  All  of  them  fed  grain 
from  a  few  weeks  before  lambing  until  grass  time. 

3.  Separate  new-born  lambs  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for 
a  few  days.  Most  of  the  winners  use  brooders  or  heat  lamps  in  cold 
weather. 

4.  Creep-feed  the  lambs  as  soon  as  they  will  eat. 

-more- 
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add  sheep  -  2 

5.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs  when  they  are  a  week  or  10 
days  old, 

6.  Dip  or  spray  for  ticks,  and  treat  regularly  for  worms. 

7.  Utilize  good  legume  pasture  as  much  as  possible. 

8.  Provide  salt  and  water  at  all  times.   Give  sheep  plenty 
of  shade  in  hot  weather. 

9.  Most  important  of  all,  like  and  take  an  interest  in 
your  sheep. 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Beware  of  Buying  Unadapted  Oat  Seed 

(Taken  from  "Crop  Notes  for  November") 

Farm  Adviser  cautions  county 

farmers  to  be  on  guard,  when  they  buy  oat  seed,  to  get  an  adapted  va- 
riety. 

The  adviser  reports  that  he  has  word  from  J.  C.  Hackleman 
and  W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomists  in  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  that  "several  out-of-state  seed  companies  are  quite  busy 
selling  unadapted  oat  varieties  in  Illinois  at  fancy  prices." 

Some  of  those  varieties  are  Larain,  Abegweit,  Fortune  and 
James  Hulless.   These  should  be  avoided. 

says  the  recommended  varieties  for  

county  are:  (name  them  here).  These  recommendations  are  based  on 
thorough  field  tests  for  several  years. 

(Give  here  brief  description  of  recommended  varieties.  Show 

why  they ' re  recommended . ) 

As  for  the  unadapted  varieties,  in  four  test  plots  in  Lake, 
DeWitt  and  Stark  counties.  Fortune  averaged  53  bushels  an  acre  and 
Larain  61  bushels.   In  comparison,  Clinton,  a  recommended  variety 
averaged  66  bushels.   James  Hulless,  grown  only  in  Stephenson  county, 
yielded  1,685  pounds  of  grain  an  acre,  compared  with  2,750  pounds 
from  Clinton. 

These  unadapted  varieties  do  not  appear  to  be  superior  to 
Clinton  and  other  recommended  varieties  in  Illinois,  either  in  resis- 
tance to  lodging  or  1951  yields,  advise  Hackleman  and  Scott. 

Present  facts  certainly  do  not  justify  paying  as  much  for 
seed  of  these  varieties  as  for  Clinton  and  other  adapted  varieties. 
In  fact,  the  unadapted  varieties  are  being  sold  cheaper  in  other 
states  than  in  Illinois. 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois  News  Story  No.  1 

College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Date  Announced  for  Hay  Clinic 


A  hay  clinic  and  feed  school  has  been  scheduled  for  all 

county  dairymen  for  ,    ^___  from  10  a.m. 

(day j      (date) 


to  3  p.m.  at ,  announces  Farm  Adviser 

(place; 


Everyone  is  urged  to  bring  a  typical  sample  of  hay  he'll 
be  feeding  this  winter.  This  will  help  each  man  to  get  the  most  bene- 
fit from  the  meeting,  because  part  of  the  program  is  taken  up  with 
figuring  out  the  cheapest,  most  suitable  grain  mixture  for  each  man 
who  brings  in  a  hay  sample. 

says  J.  G.  Cash,  dairyman  in  the  Illinois  College 

of  Agriculture,  will  be  present  to  help  figure  grain  rations. 

The  morning's  program,  explains  the  adviser,  will  be  devoted 
to  comparing  your  own  sample  of  hay  with  about  10  samples  of  known 
protein  and  fiber  content  brought  to  the  meeting  by  Cash. 

This  is  not  a  contest,  emphasizes,  and  there  are 

no  prizes.  The  main  purpose  is  to  learn  the  feed  value  of  your  hay. 
So  bring  in  just  an  average  sample. 

The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  individual  conferences  to 

work  out  the  cheapest,  suitable  grain  ration  according  to  the  kind 

and  quality  of  each  man's  roughage. 

Other  topics  to  be  covered  include  how  to  figure  the  cheap- 
est source  of  protein,  how  to  balance  a  grain  mixture,  rates  of 
feeding  grain,  and  minerals  and  vitamins  in  dairy  rations. 
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FROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois  News  Story  No.  2 

College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Learn  Feed  Value  of  Hay.  Best  Grain  Mixture  to  Feed  With  It  at  Meeting 

You  can  learn  the  feed  value  of  your  hay  pretty  closely, 

and  the  cheapest,  most  suitable  grain  mixture  to  feed  with  your  kind 

and  quality  of  roughage,  by  attending  the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school 

to  be  held  , ,  explains  Farm  Adviser 

(day)         (date j 


But  to  learn  this  information,  you  should  bring  a  typical 

sample  of  your  own  hay  to . 

(place  of  meeting) 
Don't  bring  your  best  hay,  says  ,  because  this 

is  not  a  contest.  There  are  no  prizes.  Just  bring  a  bushel  basket- 
ful of  your  average  hay.  Then  the  right  grain  mixture  can  be  figured 
to  supplement  your  kind  and  quality  of  roughage. 

says  J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  dairy- 
man, will  be  present  to  help  figure  grain  rations  for  each  man  who 
brings  in  a  hay  sample.   This  will  be  done  during  the  afternoon. 

During  the  forenoon  you  can  compare  your  hay  with  about  10 
samples  of  hay  of  known  protein  and  fiber  content  brought  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Cash. 

Four  other  topics  will  be  discussed.  They  are  how  to  fig- 
ure the  cheapest  source  of  protein,  how  to  balance  grain  mixtures, 
rates  of  feeding  grain,  and  minerals  and  vitamins  in  dairy  rations. 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 

University  of  Illinois  News  Story  No.  3 

College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 

Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Remember  to  Bring  Hay  Sample  to  Hay  Clinic 

Remember  to  bring  a  typical  sample  of  your  hay  to  the  hay 

clinic  and  feed  school  on  ____^ ,  reminds  Farm  Adviser 

(date j 


Without  a  sample,  you  won't  get  nearly  so  much  benefit  from 
the  meeting.   It  will  be  held  from  10:00  a.m.  to  3  P.m.  in  


fplicF) 

The  hay  sample  will  be  used  to  figure  the  cheapest,  most 
suitable  grain  mixture  for  you  to  feed  this  winter,  explains 

.   J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairyman, 

will  be  present  to  help  each  man  figure  out  his  best  grain  mixture, 
considering  the  kind  and  quality  of  his  own  roughage.  A  bushel  basket 
of  hay  is  enough  of  a  sample. 

You'll  also  hear  about  how  to  figure  the  cheapest  source  of 

protein,  how  to  balance  a  grain  mixture,  rates  for  feeding  grain,  and 

the  importance  of  minerals  and  vitamins  in  dairy  rations. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the r—  ^^^  clinic  and 

(date) 
feed  school  will  be  on  quality  roughage  in  milk  production.  By 

bringing  a  typical  sample  of  your  hay  to  the  meeting,  you  should 

Xearn  pretty  well  what  its  feed  value  is  and  how  to  use  it  best. 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Radio  Spot  Announcements 


Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Are  you  sure  you  know  the  feed  value  of  your  hay? 

county  dairymen  can  find  out  on  ,  

Caay] 
hay  clinic  and  feed  school.  Farm  Adviser  


( da  te ) 


at  the 


says  the 


meeting  will  be  held  at 


(place) 


.  Bring  a  typi- 


cal sample  of  your  own  hay  and  compare  it  with  14  samples  of  known 

protein  and  fiber  content at  the  hay  clinic, 

(75  words) 


(day)    (date) 


*  *  *  *  ^ 


All 


county  dairymen  will  want  to  save 


T^iyT 


( da  te ) 


,  for  the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school.  It  will  be  held  in 

Farm  Adviser 


CpIacF) 
urges  everyone  to  bring  in  a  bushel  basketful  of  his  own  hay just 

average,  typical  hay.   J.  G,  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman, 
will  be  on  hand  to  work  out  the  cheapest,  most  suitable  grain  mixture 
for  each  man  to  feed  who  brings  in  a  sample  of  hay.  So  remember  to 

bring  your  sample  to  the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school  on  , 

^      .  (day) 

(place) 


at 


(date) 


(103  words) 


*  ^  *  *  * 


What?  The  hay  clinic  and  feed  school.  "When? 


(date) 


Where? 


TdiyT 


(place) 


Come  and  bring  a 


says 


sample  of  your  average  hay.  Farm  Adviser   

you'll  go  home  with  the  cheapest,  most  suitable  grain  mixture  to  feed 
with  your  kind  and  quality  of  roughage.  You'll  be  making  the  most  of 
your  feed  this  winter  by  attending  the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school  on 

,  at  ^____ •    (80  words). 

'(  day)   (date)  (place) 
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PROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mujnford  Hall,  Urbana 


Radio  Spot  Announcements 


Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


county 


Here's  a  reminder  of  an  important  date  for 
dairymen.   It's   _,   .  On  that  date  the  hay 


TdiyT 


(date j 


clinic  and  feed  school  will  be  held  in . 

(place) 
Farm  Adviser  urges  all  dairymen  to  come.  And 

be  sure  to  bring  a  bushel  basketful  of  your  average  hay.  During  the 

afternoon  J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairyman,  will 

help  you  figure  out  the  cheapest,  most  suitable  grain  mixture  to  feed 

with  your  hay.  Remember  the  date,  .  for 


[dayj 
the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school.   (90  words) 


(date) 


**♦**♦ 


county  dairymen:   Do  you  know  how  to  figure  the 


cheapest  source  of  protein? how  to  balance  a  grain  mixture? 

what  is  the  correct  rate  of  grain  to  feed? how  much  vitamins  and 

minerals  to  use  in  your  grain  mixture?  Farm  Adviser  ^__ 

says  these  are  four  topics  scheduled  for  the  hay  clinic 

and  feed  school.   It  will  be  held         , ,  in 

(day)      (date) 

.  Bring  a  bushel  basketful  of  your  average, 

(place) 
typical  hay.  Everyone  who  does  will  get  help  from  J.  G.  Cash,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  dairyman,  in  figuring  out  the  cheapest,  most  suitable 

grain  mixture  to  feed  with  his  hay.  To  get  the  most  milk  from  your 

feed,  attend  the  hay  clinic  and  feed  school  __ 

(125  words) 


(day) 


(date) 
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FROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Circular  Post  Card 


Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Letterhead 


Dear  Sir: 


Date 


Would  you  benefit  by  knowing  the  cheapest,  most 
suitable  grain  mixture  to  feed  with  your  hay? 

If  you'd  gain  by  knowing  this,  you'll  want  to  attend 

HfiY   CLintC    RflD  FEED  SCHOOL 


T^iyT 


(date) 


(place) 
Be  sure  to  bring  a  bushel  basketful  of  your  average 
hay.  J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  will  be 
present  and  will  use  your  sample  to  help  you  figure  the 
best,  lowest  cost  grain  mixture  to  feed  with  your  roughage. 


Hope  to  see  you 
Signature 
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FROM:   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Circular  Letter  or 
Envelope  Stuffer  (maybe  to 
accompany  milk  checks ) 


Special  Promotion  for  Hay  Clinic  and  Peed  School 


Letterhead 


T'S    THRIFTY 


Hay    C 


Im 


\ 


/ 


LINIC      AND 


F 


EED 


I      '      / 


I       1       \ 


My    Boss    Is    Attending! 


CHOOL 


/ 


TdiyT 


10  a.m.    to  3  P'ln. 


(date) 


CpIicF] 

HE'LL  LEARN  THE  CHEAPEST,  MOST  SUITABLE  GRAIN  MIXTURE  TO 
PEED  ME  THIS  WINTER. 

I'LL  EAT  BETTER  (MILK  MORE  TOO),  AND  THE  BOSS  CAN  FEED  ME 
CHEAPER , 

TO  FIGURE  THE  BEST  GRAIN  RATION,  HE  SHOULD  BRING  A  BUSHEL 

BASKETFUL  OP  TYPICAL  HAY  HE'LL  FEED  ME  THIS  WINTER.   I'D  BETTER  REMIND 

HIM. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(To  accompany  Farm  Home  Plan  No,  7077  newspaper  mat) 


This  Farmhouse  Features  Economy  of  Space 

Illinois  Farmhouse  Plan  No.  7077  offers  plenty  of  livable 
area  in  a  compact  floor  plan  with  minimum  outside  wall  surface. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  this  com- 
bination usually  allows  some  saving  in  construction  costs,  since  most 
of  the  expensive  frills  are  eliminated. 

This  plan  has  dining  space  which  serves  as  additional 
living  area,  with  eating  room  in  the  kitchen  for  everyday  meals.   The 
kitchen  also  has  a  good  view  of  the  driveway  and  the  service  buildings. 

points  out  that  storage  features  include  a  wraps 


closet  at  the  front  door,  work  clothes  storage  at  the  rear  door  and 
closets  for  both  bedrooms  plus  bathroom  and  hall  storage  space. 

This  house  has  a  full  basement  with  grade  entrance  at  the 
rear  door  for  easy  access.   The  front  door  is  convenient  to  the 
driveway. 

If  you  need  some  help  in  planning  your  new  home  or  in  re- 
modeling your  old  home,  see  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser.  They 
know  your  farm  productive  capacity,  and  they  have  access  to  helps 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  such  as  educational  programs,  housing 
series  meetings,  plans  and  publications. 

If  you  want  a  more  personalized  farmhouse,  there  are  private 

architects  who  are  interested  in  farmhouse  design.  County  farm  and 

home  advisers  have  lists  of  such  architects  and  information  as  to  the 

basis  for  their  charges. 
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add  farmhouse  -  2 

Your  local  lumber  dealer  knows  most  about  the  availability 
of  building  materials  locally  and  their  cost.  Usually  he  also  has 
house  plans,  although  they  are  most  commonly  planned  for  city  lots. 
Ask  him  for  house  plans  suitable  for  your  farm  situation.  Your  local 
dealer  may  have  been  one  of  the  more  than  300  Illinois  lumber  dealers 
who  have  attended  short  courses  at  the  University  on  planning  farm 
buildings  and  farmhouses.    These  dealers  know  of  the  plan  series  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

See  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  if  you  need  one.   Find 
out  whether  your  proposed  home  would  qualify  for  a  loan.   During  the 
past  two  years,  more  than  220  farmhouse  loans  have  been  made  in  Illi- 
nois by  the  F.H.A. 

Get  a  copy  of  Farmhouse  Plan  No.  7077  from  your  county  farm 
or  home  adviser,  or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  for  blueprint  plans  available  at  one  dollar  a  set.   This  plan 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  II 1 ino i s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Follow  Rules  for  Safe  Winter  Driving 

Winterize  your  driving  as  well  as  your  car  when  cold 
weather  arrives. 

Farm  Adviser points  out  that  longer 

hours  of  darkness,  poor  visibility  caused  by  snow  and  ice,  fog  and 
frost  on  the  windshield,  and  slippery  roads  add  serious  hazards  to 
normal  highway  traffic  in  winter. 

says  that  records  from  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 

Council  show  that  in  all  sections  of  the  co\intry  the  milage  death 
rate  is  invariably  higher  during  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

If  you  must  use  your  car  in  severely  winter  weather,  don't 
gamble  against  the  odds.  Be  prei)ared  with  good  winter  equipment, 
extra  caution  behind  the  wheel  and  slower  speeds  to  turn  the  odds  in 
your  favor. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  from  the  council  that  will  help  you 
win  the  battle  against  winter  traffic  hazards: 

1.  Get  the  "feel"  of  the  road  surface  when  you  start  out. 

2.  Reduce  speed  when  road  surfaces  are  snowy  or  icy  so 
that  you  can  always  stop  in  time.  Slow  down  well  in  advance  of  inter- 
sections or  curves,  and  avoid  following  other  vehicles  too  closely. 

3.  Keep  your  windshield  and  windows  clear  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  outside  and  fog  and  frost  inside. 
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4.  Use  tire  chains  when  you  drive  on  severe  snow  or  ice. 
Chains  can  reduce  braking  distances  from  40  to  70  percent. 

5.  Drive  with  your  lights  on  in  stormy  or  foggy  weather 
to  combat  poor  visibility  and  let  other  drivers  know  where  you  are. 

6.  Always  signal  your  intention  of  stopping  or  turning. 
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FROM:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Farming  Without  Records  Like  Driving  Car  Without  Steering  Wheel 

Running  a  farm  today  without  good  farm  records  is  like  try- 
ing to  drive  an  automobile  without  a  steering  wheel,  says  Farm  Adviser 


That's  why  he  urges  all  county  farmers  to  keep 

accurate  records  in  1952. 

Accurate  records  tell  you  the  profitable  and  money-losing 

parts  of  your  farm  business.  They  show  what  your  production  costs 

are.  They  reveal  your  labor,  power  and  machinery  costs.  They  show 

your  crop  yields  and  livestock  production  and  the  sale  price  on  your 

products.  They  give  lots  of  other  valuable  information  too. 

From  all  these  facts,  you  should  know  exactly  where  you're 
going,  and  you  can  steer  your  farm  business  more  surely  toward  more 
profit. 

Accurate  records  are  especially  important  now,  says  the 
adviser,  because  from  19^7  to  1951  farm  production  costs  in  the  United 
States  jumped  $5.2  billion.  At  the  same  time,  net  farm  income  dropped 
$1.8  billion.     Farm  economists  expect  that  costs  will  continue 
to  increase  faster  than  income. 

Also,  national  income  in  1951  is  ^0  percent  higher  than  in 
19^7 J  hut  net  farm  income  is  10  percent  lower  for  the  same  period. 

says  one  of  the  best  account  books  you  can  get 

is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book,  It's  easy  to  keep  and  can  be  used 
in  four  ways:   for  income  tax  reports,  as  a  credit  statement,  for  re- 
cords on  social  security  tax  payments  and  for  a  self- study  of  your 
farm  business  to  locate  profit  leaks. 

One  of  the  best  moves  you  can  make  for  next  year  is  to  keep 
accurate  farm  records,  emphasizes  the  adviser.   Copies  of  the  Illinois 
Farm  Record  Book  are  available  at  his  office  for  50  cents. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisors 

Order  Trees  for  Spring  Windbreak  Planting 

1952  prices  are  available  on  nursery  trees  suitable  for 
farm  windbreak  planting. 

Farm  Adviser suggests  that  you  check 

the  prices,  decide  how  many  trees  you  want  of  the  variety  you  choose 
and  then  order  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  That's  the  only  way  to  be 
sure  you'll  be  able  to  get  the  trees  you  need  at  planting  time  next 
spring . 

Farmstead  windbreaks  can  satisfy  definite  needs  of  most 

county  farm  homes,  says.  A  good,  well-placed 

windbreak  traps  drifting  snow  and  prevents  drifts  from  blocking 
drives,  gates  and  doorways. 

Another  feature  of  a  good  windbreak  is  that  is  slows  the 
cold  northwest  winds  in  the  wintertime  as  they  blow  across  the  fields. 
Breaking  up  wind  blasts  saves  you  fuel,  reduces  feed  costs  and  makes 
your  outdoor  work  around  the  farm  more  comfortable.  A  good  windbreak 
also  adds  to  the  landscaping  values  and  appearance  of  your  farmstead. 

Douglas  fir  and  Norway  spruce  are  the  two  most  common  wind- 
break varieties  in  Illinois,  says,  because  they  keep  their 

heavy  foliage  through  the  winter  and  they  have  the  most  dense  foliage 
of  all  the  evergreen  species  adapted  to  this  climate  which  grow  to 
desirable  heights. 
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add  trees  -  2 

These  varieties  are  available  only  from  commercial  nur- 
series. You  can  get  prices  and  the  location  of  a  nearby  nursery  at 
's  office. 

You  will  be  able  to  get  benefit  from  your  windbreak  planting 
through  trapping  of  snow  in  about  5  to  7  years.  The  benefits  of  re- 
ducing wind  velocity  will  begin  to  show  up  when  the  planting  is  about 
10  years  old  and  has  grown  enough  to  be  effective. 

suggests  that  you  plan  your  windbreak  for  a  fa- 
vorable location  and  then  protect  the  area  of  the  planting  from  live- 
stock and  fire.  You  will  get  the  best  results  if  you  buy  and  plant 
good-quality,  balled  and  burlapped  tree  stock. 

Get  information  on  windbreak  design,  planting  and  care  from 
the  farm  adviser's  office,  or  write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  for  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  Circular  38,  "Windbreaks 
for  Illinois  Farmsteads." 
RAJ:bb  -30- 

(Note  to  Farm  Advisers:   More  than  half  of  the  counties  have 
set  up  demonstration  windbreak  plantings.   If  you  have  one  in  your 
county,  you  can  add  another  paragraph  to  this  story  telling  about  it 
and  the  fact  that  your  county  farmers  who  are  interested  can  visit 
and  look  at  it. ) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Farm  and  Home  Week- -Safe -Home  Awards  to  Be  Given 

Two  Illinois  counties  with  the  "safest  homes"  will  receive 
awards  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  February  5-8,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana , 

Home  adviser , 

county,  says  the  awards  highlight  the  Safe -Homes  Program,  now  in  its 
eighth  continuous  year  in  Illinois. 

One  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  percentage  of 
enrolled  families  reporting  no  home  accidents;  the  other  award  goes 
to  the  county  reporting  the  lowest  percentage  of  home  accidents  among 
the  total  number  of  families  enrolled  in  the  safety  program. 

Mrs.  Harold  P.  Joy,  president  of  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau 
'  Federation,  Chapin,  will  present  one  award;  the  other  will  be  pre- 
[  sented  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Graham,  home  safety  chairman,  from  Morrison- 

r 

'   ville. 

Forty-six  counties  have  enrolled  11,931  families  in  the 
I  Illinois  Safe-Homes  program  this  year.   Each  of  these  families  that 
report  no  home  accident  will  receive  a  Safe-Home  emblem. 
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Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

RECIPES  FOR  PISH  AND  SAUCES  FOR  FISH 

By  Miss  Ruth  Hodgson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 

The  tvo  important  rules  for  fish  cookery  are:   (l)  cook  at  lov  tempera- 
tures, (2)  cook  only  until  done. 

The  protein  of  fish  sets  quickly  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  sufficient- 
ly cooked  when  the  semi-transparent  look  changes  to  a  white  or  creamy  color.  At 
this  stage,  the  meat  separates  easily  from  the  bones,  the  flavor  is  at  its  best, 
and  the  flesh  is  still  tender  and  moist. 

Overcooking- -cooking  too  long,  or  at  a  temperature  higher  than  necessary- 
dries  and  toughens  the  texture  so  that  the  fish  has  a  hard  surface  layer  and  falls 
apart  when  served.  Overcooking  harms  the  delicate,  natural  flavor  of  fish. 

Sauces  and  seasonings  give  variety  to  fish;  they  should  enhance  the 
flavor — not  overpower  it. 


Baked  Stuffed  Whole  Fish 
3  to  U  pound  fish  2  slices  bacon 

1.  Use  whole  fish,  cleaned  and  dressed  with  head  and  tail  left  on  if  desired. 

2.  Cleeui,  wash  and  dry  the  fish.  Remove  the  backbone. 

3.  Rub  the  cleaned  fish  with  salt. 

k.     Stuff  fish  loosely  and  sew  the  opening  with  needle  and  string,  or  close  with 
skewers  and  lace  with  string. 

5.  If  the  fish  is  lean,  cut  4  or  5  slashes  across  the  upper  side  to  prevent 
shrinkage  of  the  flesh. 

6.  Place  fish  on  a  plank  or  on  a  greased  sheet  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  which  is 
then  placed  on  a  rack  or  in  a  baking  pan. 

7.  Lay  the  slices  of  bacon  on  top  of  the  fish. 

8.  Bake  at  375°  F«  if  a  wood  plank  is  used;  or  at  325°  F.  if  glass  is  used. 
Allow  10  minutes  per  pound  if  fish  weighs  k  pounds  or  under. 

Yield:  6  servings 
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Tuna  Fish  Casserole 

1/2  can  tuna  fish  (l/2  cup) 

1/2  can  condensed  cream  of  mushroom  soup  (3 A  cup) 

1/2  can  chicken  noodle  soup,  drained  (3 A  cup) 

1/2  green  pepper,  finely  chopped 

lA  cup  cracker  crumbs 

2  teaspoons  butter 

1/3  cup  grated  cheese 

1.  Flake  the  tuna  fish  into  large  shreds. 

2.  Combine  the  fish,  soups,  and  green  pepper;  put  the  mixture  in  a  casserole — 
about  1- quart  size. 

3.  Mix  2  tablespoons  of  the  chicken  noodle  soup  broth  with  the  cracker  crumbs, 
dots  of  butter  and  grated  cheese;  sprinkle  the  mixture  over  the  top. 

k.     Bake  uncovered,  at  350°  F.  about  20  minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  heated  and 

delicately  browned. 
5*  Serve  in  the  baking  dish. 


yield:  2-3  servings 


Fried  Fish 


2  1/2  to  3  pounds  dressed  fish  1  cup  dry  bread  cnimbs  or 

or  2  pounds  fillets  a  mixture  of  flour  and 

Salt;  pepper  cornmeal 

Liquid:  Cold  water,  or  Cooking  fat 

1  egg  slightly  beaten  with 

1  tablespoon  milk  or  water 

1.  Clean  and  wash  small  fish  or  cut  fillets  in  pieces  for  serving. 

2.  Sprinkle  both  sides  of  the  fish  with  salt  and  pepper.  Let  stand  for  about 
10  minutes  to  season. 

3.  Dip  fish  in  water,  or  in  egg  and  water  or  milk  mixture. 

U,  Roll  in  bread  crumbs  or  in  the  mixture  of  flour  and  cornmeal. 

5.  Pan  fry  the  fish  in  hot  but  not  smoking  fat  in  a  heavy  frying  pan. 

6.  There  should  be  about  1/8  to  lA  inch  layer  of  fat  in  the  frying  pan. 

7.  Fry  at  moderate  heat  turning  the  fish  once  to  brown  on  both  sides.  Allow 
5  to  12  minutes  according  to  the  thickness. 

8.  Add  more  fat  if  all  is  absorbed  during  frying. 

9»     Fish  should  be  moist,  covered  with  a  well-browned,  crisp  crust. 
10.  Place  on  a  hot  platter  and  garnish  as  desired. 

Yield:  6  servings 

Oyster  Stew 

1  cup  oysters  Black  pepper 

2  cups  milk  Paprika 

Salt,  if  needed  1  teaspoon  butter 

1.  Scald  the  milk  with  the  pepper  and  paprika. 

2.  Strain  the  oyster  liquor  into  a  small  saucepan. 

3.  Chop  the  oysters  into  bite- size  pieces,  add  the  butter,  and  heat  in  the 
liquor  over  low  heat  for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

h.     Salt  if  needed,  after  adding  the  oysters  and  liquor  to  the  milk. 
5.  Serve  with  crisp  crackers  or  toast. 

Yield:  2  servings 
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Tartar  Sauce 

1  cup  mayonnaise  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 

1  tablespoon  chopped  capers     1  tablespoon  chopped  pickles 
1  tablespoon  chopped  olives 

1.  Combine  the  ingredients  Just  before  serving. 

2.  Serve  with  hot  or  cold  fish,  or  use  as  dressing  for  fish  salad. 

Yield:  about  1  l/k   cups 

Cocktail  Sauce 

1  teaspoon  salt  l/2  cup  tomato  catsup 

l/U  teaspoon  pepper  10  drops  Tabasco  sauce 

1  teaspoon  minced  chives  2  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce 

1/2  teaspoon  dry  mustard  1  teaspoon  horseradish 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice  2  tablespoons  minced  celery 

1.  Combine  all  the  ingredients  and  chill  before  serving. 

2.  Serve  with  any  seafood  cocktail. 

Yield:  about  1  cup 

Bechamel  Sauce 

1  slice  onion  I/8  teaspoon  pepper 

1/2  bay  leaf  1  cup  chicken  stock 

Spring  of  parsley  2  tablespoons  butter 

6  peppercorns  2  tablespoons  flour 

1/^  teaspoon  salt  l/2  cup  light  cream 

1.  Simmer  seasonings  with  chicken  stock  20  minutes;  strain. 

2.  Combine  as  in  white  sauce.  Particularly  good  when  served  with  baked  fish. 

Cucumber  Sauce 

1/2  cup  heavy  cream  2  tablespoons  vinegar 

l/k  teaspoon  salt  1  cucumber,  pared,  chopped,  and 

Few  grains  pepper  thoroughly  drained 

1.  Chill  all  ingredients;  beat  cream  until  thick,  beat  in  vinegar  gradually. 

2.  Season  and  fold  in  cucumber.  Sauce  is  fluffy,  crisp  and  tart;  suitable  for 
boiled,  fried,  or  baked  fish. 

Lemon  Butter 

lA  cup  butter  2  tablespoons  lemon  Juice 

1.  Cream  butter,  gradually  add  lemon  Juice. 

2.  Serve  on  broiled,  baked,  or  planked  fish. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  H.  P.  Rusk,  Director 
JEH:hm         Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  191^+ 
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SUGGESTIONS 

FOR 

COUNTY  PUBLICITY  CHAIRMAN 

IN  PLANNING 

UNIT  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


1.  Discuss  with  unit  chairmen  the  importance  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as 
a  tool  to  inform  families  throughout  the  county  of  the  home  economics  exten- 
sion program  and  the  home  bureau  organization. 

a.  Use  an  outline  map  of  the  county.  Locate  all  daily  and  weekly 
papers  on  the  map.  Locate  papers  in  adjoining  counties  if  members 
can  sutanit  news  items. 

b.  List  the  circulation  of  each  paper  (can  be  obtained  from  editor  or 
from  a  copy  of  the  paper). 

c .  Total  the  circulation  of  all  papers  in  county,  and  discuss  the  num- 
ber of  families  reached  by  information  carried. 

2.  Discuss  plan  that  has  been  set  up  for  promoting  county-wide  activities.   (The 
home  adviser  will  have  information  about  the  plan,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  unit  chairmen  are  informed.  This  will  help  to  prevent  duplication  and 
will  make  for  better  relationships  with  the  editors.  In  some  counties  the 
unit  chairmen  send  names  of  their  deleggites  to  the  heme  adviser,  and  she 
clears  the  information  with  all  papers.   In  other  counties  the  unit  chairmen 
send  the  information  direct  to  their  local  papers.) 

3.  Discuss  relationship  with  editor.  Unit  chairmen  should  first  determine  whether 
there  is  a  local  reporter  in  the  community  who  is  responsible  for  reporting 
all  news.  If  there  is  such  a  reporter,  then  the  unit  chairman  should  work  with 
the  local  reporter. . ..send  her  advance  notices  of  meetings. .. .invite  her  to 
attend  meetings.   (In  some  communities  the  local  reporter  is  a  member  of  the 
home  bureau. ) 

If  there  is  no  reporter  in  the  ccHranuriity,  then  the  unit  chairman  should  work 
with  the  editor.  Encourage  unit  chairmen  to  visit  the  editor  and  discuss: 
a.  What  type  of  information  he  can  use. 
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County  Publicity  Chairman  -  2 

1).  Whether  he  wants  complete  story  or  prefers  con?)lete  notes — if  notes — 
by  mail  or  telephone. 

c.  Deadline  for  information. 

d.  Whether  he  is  interested  in  follow-up  story.  If  so,  what  phase  of 
event  he  prefers. 

e.  Possibility  of  success  stories.. ..for  exanrple,  story  of  family  or 
family  member  who  is  outstanding  in  some  phase  of  work,  or  report  on 
a  good  garden,  or  a  "how-to-do-it"  story,  etc. 

f.  Possibility  of  pictures.... Will  he  send  photographer  to  important 
meeting?. . ..Will  he  attend  community  meeting  or  family  night  meeting? 

(Some  counties  invite  the  editor  and  his  family  to  their  family  night 
meetings, ) 
U.  Discuss  plan  for  assembling  material  for  newspapers. 

a.  Take  notebook  to  meetings  to  Jot  down  information.  Frequently  the 
happening  of  most  interest  to  the  editor  is  not  the  major  lesson. 
Stress  iinportance  of  names  to  editor  and  importance  of  correct  spell- 
ing of  names  as  well  as  correct  titles. 

b.  Encourage  unit  chairmen  to  report  events  other  than  regular  home 
bureau  meetings,  for  example,  U-H  Club  leaders,  camping  program. 
Rural  Youth  activities,  special  activities  such  as  mobile  X-ray  unit, 

preschool  round-up,  school  lunch  program,  cancer  drive,  polio  fund 
campaign,  etc.  Be  sure  to  include  names  of  other  cooperating  organ- 
izations. 
5.  Writing  the  story. ...or  preparing  notes  for  editor  or  reporter. 

a.  Assemble  all  the  facts. ...date,  time  of  day,  place,  happenings,  names 
of  those  who  participated,  results  or  decisions  made,  etc. 

b.  Write  story  or  prepare  notes. 

c.  Final  check.. .."Have  I  included  all  the  Information  I  would  want  if 
I  were  reading  the  story  in  the  local  paper?" 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 
FOR 
LOCAL  EOm   BUREAU  RADIO  PROGRAM 
WITH 
GUEST  SPEAKER 
(15  minutes) 


Theme » » » »To  introduce  program.. . .about  25  seconds. 

Announcement  of  program. . . .Station  fuinouncer,  home  adviser  or  home  bureau  member. 

3  min.  block. .. .Home  adviser  or  home  bureau  member.. . .Introduce  speaker  of  the 
day.   (Contact  speaker  in  advance .... find  out  what  he  or  she  wants  you  to 
say  in  introduction.  It  is  wise  to  select  points  that  are  of  interest  to 
listeners  and  that  have  to  do  with  the  topic  to  be  discussed.  Make  arrange- 
ments for  transporting  speaker  to  studio  if  necessary.  Be  at  studio  at 
least  15  minutes  in  advance  of  broadcast  time  in  order  to  check  program, 
studio  location,  etc.) 

10-12  min.  block. . ..Straight  talk  by  speaker  or  interview.   (If  interview  the 
leader  should  make  arrangements  to  plan  the  program  with  the  speaker  well 
in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  broadcast.  Allow  time  ahead  of  broadcast  to 
recheck  questions  and  to  time  the  program.) 

1-2  min.  block. .#. Sign-off  by  leader  of  program. ...repeat  name  and  title  of 

speaker.. . .announce  next  radio  program  or  announce  activities  for  the  week 
ahead. 

Theme.. ..up  and  out.... about  25  seconds. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 
FOR 
LOCAL  HOME  BUREAU  RADIO  PROGRAM 
(15  minutes) 


Theme. ...To  introduce  program about  25  seconds 

Announcement  of  •procram. .. .Station  announcer,  home  adviser  or  home  bureau  member. 

3  min.  block .... Home  adviser  or  home  bureau  member.. . .tell  about  program  for  the 
the  day... .county  or  unit  activities  for  the  week.  Issue  invitation  to 
attend. 

5-6  min.  block. .. .This  should  be  the  "meat"  of  the  program.... a  straight  talk 
by  one  person,  an  interview  or  a  discussion.  Station  announcer,  home  ad- 
viser or  hcHne  bureau  member  should  serve  as  leader.  Because  of  shortness 
of  time,  not  more  than  2  speaker6--in  addition  to  the  leader-- should  partic- 
ipate.  Use  local  material  and  keep  the  program  informal,  and  don't  use 
word-for-word  script  unless  required  by  station. 
This  is  a  good  spot  for: 

1.  County  president  to  highlight  activities. 

2.  Membership  chairman  to  discuss  organization  and  membership. 

3.  Charter  members  to  discuss  development  of  work  in  county. 
k.     How-to-do  feature  by  members  or  other  local  women. 

3  min.  block. . . . Interview  or  straight  talk  by  leader  of  the  program  or  member 
guest.  Good  spot  for: 

1.  Special  activity  in  home  bureau  or  other  community  group,  such  as  PTA, 
civic  group  or  mothers'  club. 

2.  k-E  Club  activities  and  Rural  Youth  program. 

3.  Preschool  round-up,  mobile  X-ray  unit,  county  health  program,  etc. 
1-2  min.  block. .. .Sign-off  by  leader  of  program. .. .repeat  announcements  made  at 

start  of  program. .. .plans  for  week.... next  radio  program,  etc. 
Theme .... up  and  out.... about  25  seconds. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Economists  to  Speak  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Are  you  wondering  about  rising  prices  and  what  you  can  do 
about  them?  Folks  who  attend  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  February  5-8  will  hear  two  agricultural  economists  and 
a  family  economist  discuss  prices  and  how  they  concern  farm  families. 

J.  Carroll  Bottum,  assistant  chief  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics, Purdue  University,  will  speak  during  the  Homemakers'  Program 
Wednesday,  February  7,  according  to  an  announcement  made  today  by 

Home  Adviser  .  Bottum  will  discuss 

"Why  Prices  Rise  and  What  We  Can  Do  About  It." 

L.  H.  Slmerl,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
will  speak  on  "Questions  About  Prices  Farm  Families  Receive,"  Slmerl 
is  well  known  throughout  the  state  for  his  extension  teaching  and  his 
weekly  farm  outlook  letter. 

"Questions  About  Prices  Farm  Families  Pay"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Freeman,  University  of  Illinois  home  accounts 
specialist.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  been  working  with  Illinois  farm  fami- 
lies on  home  accounts  for  the  past  19  years. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Home  Economics  Exhibit  Includes  Toys,  Storage,  Coverlets 

Safety  is  one  feature  of  the  home  economics  exhibit  to  be 
shown  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Febru- 
ary 5-8. 

Exhibits  ranging  from  garments  designed  with  safety  fea- 
tures to  safe  home  equipment  will  be  on  display  for  visitors  to  the 

fiftieth  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week,  says  Home  Adviser  

, county. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Week  Show,  including  home  economics  and 
agricultural  exhibits  and  displays,  will  be  held  in  the  lower  gym 
of  Bevier  hall  Monday  afternoon,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Large,  heavy-duty  institution  equipment  will  be  on  display, 
emphasizing  the  need  to  use  the  heavier  equipment  when  working  with 
a  school  lunch  or  other  large  group  program. 

A  homemade  toy  exhibit  is  another  part  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  Show.  The  toys  used  in  the  child  development  laboratory  will  be 
shown. 

Historic  costumes  and  textiles  will  be  on  display.   Antique 
coverlets  from  the  distinguished  collection  of  Early  American  Cover- 
lets presented  to  the  home  economics  department  by  B.  P.  Hunter, 
Lebanon,  Indiana,  will  also  be  on  display. 

A  storage  wall  between  two  rooms,  the  result  of  research 
in  the  home  economics  department,  is  another  part  of  the  show. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Register  at  Illini  Union  for  Farm  and  Home  Week 

A  reminder  about  the  change  in  registration  headquarters 
for  the  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Week  February  5-8  comes 
from  Home  Adviser . 

The  registration  place  has  been  changed  to  the  Illini  Union 
building,  she  says.  There  is  no  registration  fee:  every  visitor  is 
urged  to  register  immediately  upon  arrival.   The  Sunday  arrivals  will 
also  register  at  the  Union  building. 

About  county  homemakers  are  go- 
ing to  attend  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Week,  announces  Adviser 

.   They  are:  

,  etc. 

(Notes  about  transportation  arrangements  or  participation 
in  program  by  county  people) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 


Little  Girl's  Dre3se3--How  to  Choose  Them 

When  sewing  or  buying  dresses  for  the  2- to  6-year-old  girl, 
choose  styles  that  will  be  comfortable  and  that  will  allow  for  growth 
and  freedom  of  action. 

Home  adviser  suggests 

that  you  select  or  make  dresses  that  have  collarless  necklines  low 

in  front,  roomy  armholes  with  raglan  or  cap  sleeves,  and  unbelted  full 

ness  from  gathers  or  pleats. 

Dresses  are  easier  to  get  on  and  off  if  the  neck  openings 
are  big  enough  to  slip  over  the  head  without  straining.   If  the  open- 
ings are  too  small,  the  plackets  soon  tear. 

Certain  styles  of  dresses  become  tight  and  uncomfortable 
as  the  little  girl  grows.   Tight  waist  and  necklines  or  tight  bands 
on  puffed  sleeves  often  limit  a  child's  movements. 

Children's  clothes  should  have  easy-to-manage  fasteners 

like  medium-sized  flat  buttons,  adds  Home  Adviser . 

This  type  encourages  a  child  to  dress  without  help.   Dresses  should 

be  short  enough  not  to  be  stepped  on  when  the  little  girl  stoops  at 

play.  Hems  should  be  well  above  the  knees,  but  not  too  short. 

Other  guides  for  choosing  ready-made  or  made-at-home  dresses 
are  given  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflet, 
"Dresses  Designed  for  Little  Girls."  These  designs  are  available  in 
commercial  patterns. 

Copies  of  the  leaflet  are  available  at  the  home  adviser ' s 
office. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 


Leaders  Attend  Clothing  Training  School 


county  4-H  Club  girls  enrolled  in  clothing  proj- 


ects will  be  able  to  sew  professional -looking,  attractive  garments 

after  their  leaders  teach  them  the  sewing  techniques  emphasized  in 

the  training  school  held  at . 

date         place,  town 

Home  Adviser  «_____^___»___  said  that 

number 
leaders  of  the  girls'  4-H  Clubs  attended  the  training  school  given  by 

state  4-H  specialist .  These  leaders  will 

in  turn  teach  the  4-H'ers  enrolled  in  clothing  projects  how 

number 
to  use  the  sewing  machine,  select  the  pattern  and  cloth,  prepare  the 

material  for  cutting,  fit  the  pattern,  cut  and  mark  the  garment,  sew 

the  garment  together  and  finish  the  seams. 

One  sewing  technique  the  leaders  will  teach  the  4-H  Club 
girls  is  stay-stitching.   It  is  a  row  of  machine  stitching  done  on  a 
single  thickness  of  cloth  on  curved  edges  to  prevent  stretching  and 
to  hold  the  lengthwise  and  crosswise  threads  in  the  correct  position. 
For  example,  stay-stitching  is  used  on  an  armhole,  sleeve  and  collar 
edge. 

As  Miss  demonstrated  how  to  stay-stitch  the 

curved  edges,  she  explained  that  the  stitching  is  easy  to  do  when  a 
cloth  or  seam  guide  is  used.   It  saves  time  and  helps  to  keep  the 
stitching  straight.   The  row  of  stitching  should  be  made  1/8  to  I/I6 
inch  from  the  seam  line. 
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Leaders  Attend  Clothing  Training  School  -  2 


Accuracy  is  necessary  in  all  sewing  techniques  to  get  well- 
fitted,  professional-looking  garments.  Main  steps  requiring  accuracy 
are  fitting  the  pattern,  cutting,  marking  the  material  and  stitching. 

One  time-saving  step  that  also  helps  to  get  a  good-looking 
garment  is  unit  construction.   Miss  explained  it  by  say- 
ing that  all  stay-stitching  and  darts  should  be  made  on  every  part  of 
the  garment  during  one  "sitting"  at  the  sewing  machine.  After  this 
is  done,  the  garment  parts  should  be  pressed  at  one  time.   Seam  stitch- 
ing should  be  done  after  those  two  basic  steps  are  completed.  Be  sure 
to  press  every  row  of  machine-stitching  before  it  is  crossed  with  an- 
other row,  said  specialist  . 

How  to  trim  seams  on  collar  edges  and  facings  to  remove  bulk 

was  also  demonstrated.   One  edge  should  be  trimmed  about  1/8  inch  from 

the  stitching.   The  edge  next  to  the  right  side  of  the  garment  should 

be  trimmed  slightly  wider. 

Older  4-H  girls  who  will  soon  be  working,  going  away  to 
school  or  getting  married  will  learn  how  to  manage  their  clothing  dol- 
lars through  another  part  of  the  project  which  the  leaders  learned  at 
the  training  school. 

The  girls  who  take  this  buying  project  will  first  figure  the 
approximate  amount  of  money  they  can  spend  on  clothing  in  relation  to 
total  income.   Then  they  will  take  a  wardrobe  inventory  to  decide  what 
clothes  they  need. 

What  to  buy  and  what  to  make  will  be  their  next  decision. 
They  will  study  advertising  in  daily  newspapers,  magazines  and  cata- 
logs; they  will  also  examine  labels.   Pinal  purchases  of  ready-made 
garments  will  be  made  after  a  study  of  need,  durability  and  workman- 
ship. 

Girls  who  want  to  take  this  buying  project  need  to  have  had 
years  of  clothing  work  in  a  4-H  Club  or  a  combination  of  club  and  high 
school. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  MSrCn    1  y     ^7y^  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Home  Adviser: 

Homemakers  still  have  a  chance  to  express  their  in- 
terest in  knowing  what  to  expect  from  rayon  through  the  pro- 
posed rayon  standards. 

These  standards,  as  you  know,  have  been  developed  by 
the  American  Standards  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
sumer Interests  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation and  more  than  30  other  consumer,  retailer,  producer, 
and  public- interest  groups.  Twenty-three  standards  have  been 
drawn  up  for  women's  wear- -dresses,  pajamas,  nightgowns, 
sportswear;  sixteen  standards  cover  men's  wear;  11  standards 
are  for  household  fabrics. 

Consumer  interest  and  desire  are  required  for  the 
adoption  of  these  standards.  The  attached  story  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Extension  Editorial  office  for  use  in  your  local 
newspapers  and  your  newsletter.   It  is  designed  to  arouse  the 
women's  interest  and  tell  them  what  rayon  standards  will  do 
for  them. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Edna  Gray    U  Fern  Carl 

Extension  Clothing  Specialists 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Make  Future  Rayon  Buying  Easier-'Here's  Hov 

Spring  brings  out  the  "whirr"  of  the  sewing  machine  in 

many  county  homes.  The  Easter  suit  and  spring  clothes 

for  the  family  are  the  aims  of  many  homemakers. 

Selection  of  material  is  one  of  the  first  important  steps 
in  that  home  sewing  job.  And  quality  of  yardgoods  can't  be  deter- 
mined by  looking  at  the  cloth. 

Home  Adviser reports  that 

standards  for  rayon  have  been  developed.  Homemakers  are  asking  that 
the  standards  be  adopted  to  assure  them  of  good  quality. 

They  want  standards  that  will  tell  them  whether  the  material 
is  colorfast;  whether  it  is  preshrunk;  whether  it  is  washable  or 
should  be  dry  cleaned,  and  whether  it  is  suitable  for  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  standards  would  also  tell  other  things 
about  the  care  and  performance  of  rayon. 

If  the  rayon  material  you've  purchased  has  faded  or  shrunk, 
some  of  your  clothing  or  home  furnishings  money  has  been  wasted.   If 
the  proposed  standards  are  adopted,  you'll  spend  your  money  wisely 
because  you  will  know  what  to  expect  from  about  50  items  in  everyday 
u3e--women's  wear,  men's  wear,  yardgoods,  and  household  fabrics. 

These  rayon  standards  have  been  developed  by  the  American 
Standards  Association.  The  Consumer  Interests  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association  and  more  than  30  other  consumer,  pro- 
ducer, retailer  and  public  interest  groups  have  sponsored  this  project, 
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Make  Future  Rayon  Buying  Easier  -  2 

Now  it's  up  to  the  homemakers  to  voice  their  "yes"  vote  for  the 
standards. 

You  can  do  several  things  to  pass  the  word  along  that  you 
want  rayon  standards.   Talk  with  your  store  manager  about  them.   Tell 
him  you  want  the  standards  adopted  and  that  you  would  like  labels  giv- 
ing information  about  the  rayon  materials  you  buy. 

Another  way  you  can  help  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  development  of  rayon  standards.  Jay  D. 
Runkle,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  Crowley,  Milner,  and  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Tell  him  that  your  vote  is  yes.   Or  if  you're  a 
member  of  a  women's  club  or  group,  discuss  these  standards  and  what 
they  can  do  for  you.   Then  pass  a  resolution  requesting  adoption  and 
send  a  copy  to  Runkle. 
I  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  rayon  standards,  stop  in  at 

the  home  adviser's  office  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  "Do  You  Want  to  Know 
What  to  Expect  Prom  Rayons?" 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 


4-H  Club  Leaders  "Go  to  School" 


\ 


4-H  foods  clubs  will  swing  Into  action  after  the  leader- 
training  school  given  by  state  4-H  Club  specialist  


I  . county  leaders  attended 

number    county 

the  meeting  held  at . 

place  date 
county  4-H'ers  enrolled  in  the  foods  project 


this  year  are  especially  Interested  in  these  units:  (List  top-interest 
units  here.  ) 


Other  available  units  are: 


Proper  vegetable  cookery  and  judging  techniques  were  empha- 
sized by  Miss  during  her  demonstrations.  Short  time, 

little  water  and  uniform  size  are  three  "musts"  for  good  vegetable 
cookery,  she  said. 

Cooking  vegetables  only  until  tender  will  help  to  keep  their 
original  color,  flavor  and  nutritive  value.   Use  of  a  small  amount  of 
water--only  enough  to  prevent  burnlng--is  recommended  for  cooking  most 
vegetables.   "If  any  juice  is  left  over,  be  sure  to  use  it  in  sauces, 

gravies  or  soups/'  reminded  specialist  . 
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4.H  Club  Leaders  "Go  to  School"  -  2 

Pots  that  have  flat  bottoms,  straight  sides  and  tight- 

h 

fitting  covers  are  needed  for  proper  cooking.  Otherwise  you  won't 
be  able  to  follow  the  "short  time,  little  water  method"  that  makes 
vegetables  tasty  and  nutritive. 

Another  part  of  the  training  school  was  a  demonstration  on 

relish  tray  arrangement.   Miss  believes  that  color  and 

shape  combinations  and  placement  are  the  main  points  to  remember.  A 
variety  of  shapes  makes  the  relish  tray  attractive,  she  said. 

To  become  successful  cake,  cookie  and  bread  bakers,  4-H'ers 
will  need  to  use  good  ingredients,  measure  them  correctly  and  follow 
proper  mixing  methods.   Choosing  the  right-sized  mixing  bowls  and 
baking  pans,  and  baking  at  the  correct  oven  temperature  are  also  im- 
portant.  Good  standards  were  emphasized  when  the  leaders  judged 
cookies  and  custards. 

During  the  meeting  suggestions  were  given  and  questions 
were  answered  on  the  eight  food  project  units.  Leaders  received 
program  suggestions  for  each  foods  project  unit  to  help  them  plan 
programs  for  their  clubs  this  year. 

(Insert  information  about  additional  things  that  happened 
at  your  training  school.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 

FOR  RELEASE  ON  RECEIPT 


Join  Safe^Homes  Program 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  home  safer  for  your  children?  One 
way  is  to  enroll  in  the  Illinois  Safe-Homes  program,  which  has  as  its 
1951  theme,  "Make  Illinois  Homes  Safe  for  Children." 

Home  Adviser says  that  there  is  time 

yet  for  county  families  to  enroll  in  the  1951  program. 

The  deadline,  she  says,  is  .  Step  in  at  her  office  to  en- 
roll. 

You  can  easily  understand  why  safety  for  children  is  being 
emphasized  when  you  know  that  last  year  5>600  children  between  one 
and  four  years  and  1,200  children  between  fivte  and  fourteen  years 
died  as  a  result  of  home  accidents.  Those  figures  have  been  released 
by  National  Safety  Council. 

The  Safe -Homes  program  is  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation. 
Any  county  family  is  eligible  to  enroll.  Last  year  we  en- 
rolled    families,  says  Adviser  .   Our  goal  this  year 

is  . 

Join  the  fight  against  home  accidents.  Enroll  in  the  Safe- 
Homes  program  and  learn  how  to  prevent  those  accidents. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 


I 


FOR  RELEASE  AS  NEEDED  IN  YOUR  AREA 


I 


Freeze  Young,  Tender  Asparagus—Here's  Hov 

When  asparagus  is  tastiest  for  eating,  it's  at  the  best 
stage  for  freezing.   Starting  with  young,  tender  asparagus  insures 
a  top-quality  frozen  product. 

Home  Adviser  has  these  suggestions 

for  county  homemakers  who  will  soon  be  tucking  some  aspara- 
gus into  their  home  freezers  or  lockers. 

Be  sure  to  freeze  asparagus  the  day  it  is  harvested,  she 

says.  That  is  one  way  to  keep  the  good  flavor,  color  and  texture  of 
I 

the  young  vegetable. 
r         Wash  the  asparagus  thoroughly  in  clean  cold  water;discard 
the  tough  stalks.  Cut  the  tips  into  lengths  to  fit  the  cartons  or 
into  pieces  one  inch  long. 

Blanch  (scald)  for  three  minutes,  using  six  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  to  one  pound  of  asparagus.  Use  a  wire  basket  or  sieve  to 
hold  the  vegetable  in  the  boiling  water.  Count  the  time  from  the  mo- 
ment you  put  it  into  the  water. 

Plunge  the  container  with  the  asparagus  into  cold  running  or 

ice  water  as  soon  as  the  time  is  up.  When  the  asparagus  is  cool, 

drain  and  pack  it.  Rectangular  cartons  with  cellophane  bags  attached 
inside  are  good  for  packaging  vegetables.   Seal  the  containers  and 
freeze  immediately  after  packing. 

The  bulletin,  "How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Freezing,"  is  available  in  the  home  adviser's  office.   Stop  in  for  a 
copy. 
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March  28,  1951 


To  State  Leaders  of  Home  Economics  Extension: 

Enclosed  for  your  files  is  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's 
report  of  the  Extension  Department  meetings  held  during  the 
A.H.E.A.  Conference  July  11-14,  1950. 

The  report  was  delayed  because  of  a  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  processing. 

Jessie  E.  Heathman,  Chairman 
Extension  Service  Dept.,  AHEA 

JEH:gs 
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giving  any  reason.  Ten- year-olds  like  clubs  very  much.  Eleven- year- olds  like  group 
activity.  The  majority  of  twelve-year-olds  are  enthusiastic  about  group  work. 
Thirteen-year-olds  are  apt  to  leave  a  group.  This  is  a  seclusive  age.  Few  lU-year- 
olds  belong  to  clubs,  as  they  feel  they  do  not  have  time.  Fourteen- year-olds  are 
interested  in  personality. 

Miss  Edith  Bangham,  Wisconsin  Extension  Service,  reported  on  "Health  Ac- 
tivities in  Extension  Programs," 

S.  P.  Lyle  of  the  U.S.D.A.  brought  the  group  up  to  date  on  the  Federal 
Rural  Housing  Act. 

Miss  Louise  Rosenfeld,  state  leader  of  Iowa  and  chairman  of  the  World 
Citizenship  Committee,  introduced  Mrs.  Ellery  Dolan  from  West  Berkshire,  Vermont, 
county  chairman  of  International  Relationships.  Mrs.  Dolan  told  us  what  Vermont 
home  demonstration  women  were  doing  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  world  affairs. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  youth  of  the  world.  It  is  up  to  mothers  to  show 
the  way.  We  must  consider  the  world  and  not  just  community,  state  or  United  States. 
Vermont  women  are  assuming  their  share  of  responsibility  by  serving  as  town  clerk 
or  treasurer,  member  of  school  board,  or  state  legislator.  Rural  women  have  a 
stake  in  world  affairs. 

Miss  Frances  Arnold,  Texas  Extension  Service  and  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
Committee,  explained  the  very  excellent  exhibit  her  committee  had  been  able  to  set 
up  as  a  result  of  the  fine  response  to  requests  from  the  various  states. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Pennsylvania  Extension  Service 

Secretary 
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The  meeting  of  the  Extension  Service  Department  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  was  held  in  Boston  on  July  Ik,   1950.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Miss  Jessie  Heathman,  chairman  of  the  Extension  Service  Department. 

Miss  Mary  Learning  of  New  Jersey  had  arranged  for  a  television  show  which 
had  previously  been  given  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Lucy  Shrive,  Mr,  Charles  Eshbach,  and 
Mr.  Good  showed  us  that  television  is  not  something  to  be  afraid  of.  The  station 
staff  will  do  the  worrying  about  lights,  etc.  The  program  should  be  kept  "central." 
Try  to  get  over  only  a  few  points.  Move  slowly  and  keep  movement  in  limited  area. 
You  cannot  bluff  on  television.  Television  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
teach  food  buying  and  food  values.  Props  should  be  easy  to  get.  Results  have  been 
amazing,  with  three  to  four  hundred  requests  per  week, 

Alice  Linn,  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  reported  on  '*rhe  Consumer  In- 
terest Program  of  the  A.H.E.A."  The  committee  is  preparing  specifications  for 
housedresses  and  leaflets  for  buying  sheets,  straight  chairs  and  housedresses.  The 
committee  recommends  continuing  the  "Consumer  Speaks"  program. 

Lola  Davis,  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  gave  an  excellent  demonstration 
on  the  effectiveness  of  different  types  of  illustrative  material  that  she  had  used 
in  a  consumer  education  program. 

Dr.  Ruth  Ayers  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  teacher-retailer  programs. 

The  program  of  work  for  1951  was  read  and  approved. 

Miss  Cecelia  Shestock  was  announced  as  the  new  vice  chairman. 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Pennsylvania  Extension  Service 

Secretary 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

"Check  Pressure  Canner  Now,'^  Says  Adviser 

It's  time  to  check  your  pressure  canner  to  see  that  it's  in 
good  condition  for  the  "up  and  coming"  canning  season. 

Home  Adviser says  the  first  thing 

you  should  do  is  check  the  pressure  gauge  to  see  that  it  registers 
the  correct  temperature  at  a  certain  pressure.  A  tester  and  complete 
directions  are  available  at  her  office,  she  says. 

If  your  pressure  canner  is  the  type  with  a  rubber  gasket, 
another  test  you  should  make  is  to  check  it  for  a  tight  seal  so  that 
it  will  not  leak  steam.   If  the  gasket  doesn't  give  a  perfect  seal  in 
its  original  position,  you  might  be  able  to  turn  it  upside  down.   Or 
you  may  need  to  order  a  new  gasket  from  a  hardware  store  or  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  canner. 

Check  the  openings  to  the  petcock,  safety  valve  and  pressure 
gauge  for  cleanliness.   If  openings  are  clogged,  the  pressure  gauge 
may  not  register  the  correct  pressure,  the  safety  valve  may  not  work 
or  all  air  may  not  be  driven  out  in  10  minutes. 

Clean  the  safety  valve  and  petcock  openings  with  a  darning 

or  knitting  needle.  Be  careful  not  to  scratch  the  metal  around  the 

openings . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


4~H  Leaders  Get  Ready  to  Train  Club  Girls 


county  4-H  Club  girls  will  be  experts  at  flower 


arrangement  and  picture  selection  after  their  leaders  pass  on  to  them 
the  information  given  by  Miss  Mary  McKee,  4-H  Club  specialist.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Leaders  from and  counties 

attended  the  training  school  held  at . 

(place)         (date) 
Women  who  plan  to  lead  flower  arrangement  projects  brought  containers, 

holders  and  flowers  so  that  they  could  put  into  practice  the  principles 

they  learned. 

Miss  McKee  told  the  group  that  containers  should  harmonize 
with  the  flowers  in  the  arrangement.   "A  simple  container  is  best," 
she  said,  "because  you  want  the  flowers--and  not  the  container-- to  be 
the  main  attraction."  A  low  undecorated  container  of  a  neutral  color 
is  good  for  this  purpose. 

The  4-H  specialist  said  that  it's  easy  to  keep  flowers  fresh. 
She  recommended  cutting  them  in  the  late  afternoon  and  then  placing 
them  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water  overnight.   The  next  day  the  end  of 
each  stem  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  flowers  arranged 
in  the  container,  using  a  needle-point  holder. 

After  Miss  McKee  finished  her  discussion,  the  women  made 
different  flower  arrangements  and  then  they  studied  and  analyzed  them. 
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^-H  Leaders  Get  Ready  to  Train  Club  Girls  -  2 
Outstanding  arrangements  were  made  by  


How  to  select  good  pictures  and  frame  and  hang  them  proper- 
ly were  the  main  points  Miss  McKee  discussed  in  the  picture  arrange- 
ment project,  "Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Artist." 

On  display  were  collections  of  landscapes  from  the  state  ex- 
tension library  and  Miss  McKee 's  private  collection.   Groups  of  leaders 
selected  the  picture  they  liked  best  and  then  explained  their  reasons 
for  choosing  It. 

When  selecting  a  frame,  you  need  to  consider  color  and  also 
the  type  and  size  of  the  picture,  said  Miss  McKee.  Remember  that  the 
frame  should  not  seem  more  Important  than  the  picture.  A  mat  often 
helps  to  give  the  picture  Its  proper  setting. 

She  also  gave  some  of  the  rules  for  hanging  pictures.   Pic- 
tures should  always  be  hung  above  a  piece  of  furniture,  she  said.  And 
the  picture  should  be  proportionate  In  size  to  both  the  wall  space  and 
the  furniture  above  which  It  Is  hung. 

Handbooks  for  these  projects  were  thoroughly  explained  so 
that  they  will  be  easy  to  use.  Leaders  will  begin  to  give  these  les- 
sons to  4-H  Club  girls  In  . 

(insert  Information  about  additional  things  that  happened 
at  your  training  school.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


I 


I 


County's  Local  Leaders  Honored 


"Carriers  of  homemaking  information  to  county 

vomen"--that 's  the  title  that  can  be  given  to  women  who  are  local 
leaders  of  home  economics  extension  work. 

More  than  women  were  local  leaders  during  1950, 

says  Home  Adviser .  These  leaders  gave  volun- 
tarily of  their  time  and  effort  so  that  more  women  could  be  reached 
with  homemaking  information.   They  are  receiving  special  honor  during 
National  Home  Demonstration  Week,  April  29  to  May  5. 

Illinois  had  36,^^3  local  leaders  in  adult  home  economics 
extension  work  last  year.  Training  schools  for  these  women  are  con- 
ducted by  a  University  home  economics  extension  specialist,  the  home 
adviser  or  some  other  specialist  in  a  certain  field. 

The  women  hear  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  see  demon- 
strations of  methods.   They  learn  the  skills  by  doing  work  at  the 
schools  and  practising  at  home.   Then  each  leader  prepares  the  lesson 
and  presents  it  to  her  local  group  of  about  15  to  30  women. 

This  program  has  done  much  to  build  leadership  among  women 

in  rural  areas,  small  communities  and  cities,  says  Home  Adviser  

.   Some  of  the  benefits  as  voiced  by  county 


women  are: 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  II 1 ino i s 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


County  Homemakers  Active  in  Community  Affairs 

Women  who  participate  in  the  county  home  eco- 
nomics extension  program  are  mindful  not  only  of  problems  of  the 
home,  but  also  of  problems  of  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Home  Adviser says  that  special  trib- 
ute will  be  paid  to  these  homemakers  during  National  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Week,  April  29  to  May  5.   She  says  their  motto  is, "The  home  is 
the  center  of  every  woman's  interest,  but  not  the  circumference." 

Some  of  the  community  activities  in  which  the  women  have 
participated  or  which  they  have  directed  are:  (List  the  things  your 
women  have  done  for  the  community,  e.g.,  mobile  x-ray  unit;  hospital 
work;  county  health  organization;  collection  drives  for  cancer,  heart, 
polio  funds;  consolidation  of  schools;  fire  prevention)  


These  county  women's  interests  also  extend  to 

corners  of  the  world.   Projects  in  which  they  have  been  active  are: 
(List  national,  international  activities;  e.g.,  funds  collected  for 
CROP,  CARE  packages,  boxes  sent  to  needy  families,  Pennies  for  Friend- 
ship, exchange  programs,  etc.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

FOR  USE  ACCORDING  TO  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 
OP  PINEAPPLE  IN  YOUR  LOCAL  AREA 

Time  to  Tuck  Pineapple  Into  Freezer 

How  to  freeze  pineapple  vas  a  question  frequently  asked 
Home  Adviser this  past  week.  The  coun- 
ty markets  report  a  good  supply  of  pineapple  at  moderate  prices . 

A  sugar  sirup  is  best  for  packing  the  pineapple  for  freez- 
ing, says  Adviser  .  A  30  or  kO   percent  sirup  has  been  found 

most  successful  at  the  University  of  Illinois  foods  research  labora- 
tory . 

A  30  percent  sirup  is  made  with  one  cup  sugar  and  two  cups 

water;  a  40  percent  requires  one  cup  sugar  to  one  and  one-fourth  cups 

water.  Dissolve  the  sugar  by  stirring,  or  heat  the  mixture  to  dissolve 

it  more  quickly.   Don't  boil  it.  And  be  sure  to  cool  the  sirup  before 

using  it. 

Use  ripe  pineapples  for  freezing.  A  dark  orange-yellow 
color  and  a  fragrant  odor  are  two  indications  of  ripeness.  And  the 
leaves  can  be  pulled  out  easily  when  the  pineapple  is  ripe.   Slice, 
pare  and  remove  the  core.   Then  cut  the  pineapple  into  wedges. 

Place  the  fruit  in  cartons  and  cover  immediately  with  sugar 
sirup.  Be  sure  to  leave  space  at  the  top  of  the  package  for  expansion. 
Allow  one-half  inch  for  a  pint  and  one  inch  for  a  quart  container. 

When  the  containers  are  filled  and  sealed,  place  them  irr 
the  home  freezing  unit  or  take  them  to  the  locker.   If  the  trip  to 
the  locker  cannot  be  made  Immediately,  you  can  leave  the  containers 
in  the  refrigerator  for  a  short  time,  but  not  longer  than  three  or 
four  hours . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

FOR  RELEASE  AS  NEEDED  IN  YOUR  AREA 


Choose  Firm,  Juicy  Strawberries  for  Freezing 

Red,  juicy  strawberries-- just  right  for  freezing--are  in 
good  supply  on  county  markets.   Producers  and  retail  mar- 
kets report  that  (add  information  about  quality  and  price)  

• 

Home  Adviser  offers  suggestions  for 

homemakers  who  want  to  freeze  some  strawberries  for  later  use.  She 
says  that  fully  ripe  berries  give  the  tastiest  results  when  frozen. 
And  the  firm  and  juicy  varieties  are  the  best  type  for  freezing. 

Prompt  and  careful  handling  is  another  step  that  helps  to 
give  good  quality.  Wash  a  small  portion  of  the  berries  at  one  time 
so  that  they  won't  be  bruised.  And  be  sure  to  handle  them  gently. 

You  can  freeze  the  berries  in  halves,  crushed  or  sliced 
with  sugar.   Mix  one  cup  sugar  with  five  cups  crushed  or  sliced  fruit 
Mix  the  sugar  thoroughly  with  the  fruity^in  the  package.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  seal  the  package. 

Use  a  40  percent  sirup  for  the  whole  strawberries .   Make 
the  sirup  with  one  cup  sugar  and  one  and  one -fourth  cups  water.   Dis- 
solve the  sugar  by  stirring  or  heating.  And  then  cool  it  before  us- 
ing. 

Leave  head  space  at  the  top  of  the  package  to  allow  for 
expansion  during  freezing.   Leave  one-half  inch  for  a  pint  container 
and  one  inch  for  a  quart  package. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


"Season"  Frying  Pan  Before  First  Use 


If  new  cast  Iron  or  aluminum  frying  pans  are  In 


county  kitchens,  they  may  need  special  treatment  before  use. 

Home  Adviser says  that  the  pan 

should  be  "seasoned"  unless  the  label  states  that  the  manufacturer 
has  done  It.   The  seasoning  treatment  prevents  food  from  sticking. 

Small  pores  In  the  cast  iron  or  aluminum  must  be  filled 
with  oil  or  fat  to  form  a  smooth,  nonporous  finish.   If  this  step 
is  not  taken,  food  will  be  Imbedded  in  the  pores  and  may  stick  to 
the  pan.   Or  the  pan  may  rust  easily.  The  seasoning  will  also  keep 
the  pan  from  absorbing  odors  and  flavors  from  foods . 

The  seasoning  step  is  easy  to  do,  says  Adviser  

.   Unsalted  fat  should  be  used.  Lard,  chicken  fat  and 


goose  grease  give  a  smoother,  more  penetrating  finish  than  other 

fats  or  oils.  You  can  use  vegetable  fats  or  oils,  but  the  results 

will  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

Wash  the  pan  thoroughly.  Tie  a  cloth  around  a  large 

wooden  spoon,  dip  the  cloth  into  the  grease  or  oil,  and  swab  the 

pan.   Place  the  pan  in  a  250^  P.  oven  for  several  hours.   Every 

half  hour  rub  the  pan  with  melted  fat  or  oil. 

Be  sure  that  cast  iron  pans  are  thoroughly  dry  when  you 
store  them  after  each  use,  reminds  the  home  adviser.  And,  if  you're 
storing  them  for  any  length  of  time,  rub  them  with  oil  to  prevent 
rusting. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

4-H  Days  Feature  Clothing  Revue  for  Girls 

Wardrobes  for  4-H'ers  will  be  shown  at  the  clothing  revue 
to  be  given  during  4-H  days  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana 
June  12-14. 

Home  Adviser says  that  4-H  girls 

will  attend  an  afternoon  style  show  which  is  being  arranged  by  Miss 
Adeline  Heinz,  Simplicity  Pattern  company,  New  York.   This  company 
has  designed  a  special  4-H  uniform  according  to  national  require- 
ments, and  it  also  sponsors  the  dress  revue  given  every  fall  at 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

A  special  tour  of  the  center  of  home  economics  activity  at 

Illinois--Bevier  Hall--is  in  store  for  the  older  4-H  girls  after  the 

style  show.   The  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  will  see  many  home 

economics  laboratories  and  the  extension  offices.  They  will  also 

visit  the  laboratory  in  which  standards  for  high  school  unit  kitchens 

are  being  developed. 

While  the  older  4-H  club  girls  are  touring  Bevier  Hall,  a 
recreational  program  will  be  given  for  the  younger  girls.   The  program 
will  be  led  by  a  member  of  the  University's  recreation  department,  and 
it  will  feature  games  for  the  girls  to  take  home  to  their  clubs. 

Morning  activities  for  the  boys  and  girls  include  a  tour 
of  the  campus,  with  special  attention  to  buildings  of  interest,  muse- 
ums and  exhibits  and  a  general  assembly  in  the  Stock  Pavilion. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
*    Urbana,  Illinois 


I 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


County  Women  Attend  State  Conference 


YoT 


homemakers  will  represent 


coionty  at 


the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation  Organization  and  Citizenship  Con- 
ference at  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  June  12-15. 
The  women  are 


_j    says  Home  Adviser, 


This  annual  meeting  is  based  on  the  theme,  "The  home  is 
the  center  of  every  woman's  Interest,  but  not  the  circumference." 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation  and  home  eco- 
nomics extension  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  United  Nations  representative,  Mrs.  Olive  Remington  Gold- 
man, will  speak  Wednesday  afternoon  on  the  "U.N.  Drive  for  Peace." 
Mrs.  Goldman  is  a  United  States  delegate  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Status  of  Women  and  a  former  member  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
speech  department. 

Prof.  John  Klassen,  Blufton  College,  Ohio,  will  talk  to 
the  delegates  about  "Handcraft,   an  Expression  of  Personality."   "Our 
School  Program  and  What  Remains  to  Be  Done"  is  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  Claude  E.  Vick,  Illinois  Education  Association. 

Agricultural  economist  L.  R.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois, 
will  speak  about  "Your  Family  and  Inflation."   Cullen  B.  Sweet, 
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Special  to  Home  Advisers  -  2 

director  of  the  local  government  department,  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  will  discuss  "What  Can  We  Do  About  Roads?" 

Miss  Margrleta  Osls,  a  University  of  Illinois  student  who 
Is  formerly  of  Latvia,  will  tell  "What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Displaced 
Person."  And  Aubrey  Compton,  merchandise  manager  for  the  St.  Louis 
branch  of  the  Kroger  company,  will  talk  about  home  bureau  promotion 
in  the  county. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Home  Demonstration  council, 
the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World  and  the  Country  Women's 
council,  and  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedera 
tlon  will  explain  their  organizations'  program  of  work. 

Members  of  the  federation  will  discuss  organization  and 
membership  and  report  on  last  year's  activities.   The  Illinois  home 
economics  extension  staff  will  assist  In  program  planning. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


County  Women  to  Attend  National  Meeting 


women  from  _________  county  will  attend  the  National 


Home  Demonstration  Council  meeting  at  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  August  13  to  17.  They  are  


and  ■ ,  says  Home  Adviser 


As  members  of  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation,  these 
women  automatically  belong  to  NHDC,  an  organization  of  home  demon- 
stration groups  from  36  states,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mrs.  Leona  D.  MacLeod,  Michigan  state  home  demonstration 
leader,  says  that  over  2,000  women  are  expected  for  this  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  council.  The  conference  will  climax  the  1951 
program  of  work,  which  has  stressed  family  relations,  health,  inter- 
national affairs,  citizenship  and  education. 

Dr.  Amalie  K.  Nelson,  Ohio  State  University  psychologist, 
will  discuss  the  theme  of  the  meeting- -"Democracy,  the  Torch  We  Hold." 

Mabel  Head,  Institute  of  Missions,  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  will 

speak  Tuesday  on  the  "World's  Best  Hope  for  Peace."  And  Mrs.  John  L. 

Whitehurst,  assistant  deputy  director  of  civil  defense,  is  the  main 

speaker  on  Thursday. 

A  meeting  of  the  Country  Women's  Council  follows  the  con- 
ference.  This  12 -year-old  organization  unifies  the  work  of  the  United 
States  groups  which  are  members  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World. 
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PROGRAM 

AHEA  Annual  Conference 

Extension  Service  Department 

June  27,  1951 
2:00-i^:00  P.M. 


Chairman  -  Jessie  E.  Heathman,  Extension  Service,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Minutes  of  1950  Meeting 

Lydia  Tarrant,  Secretary 

Our  Present  Program  and  Mid-Century  Conference 
Maude  E.  Wallace 
Asst.  Director  of  Extension,  Virginia  Agricultural  College 

For  Our  Children  and  Youth- -More  Than  a  Pledge 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bralthwaite,  Extension  Specialist,  Child 

Development  and  Family  Relationships, 
New  York  State  College 

Food  and  the  World  Tension 

Stanley  Andrews,  Director,  Office  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations,  U.S.D.A. 

Presentation  of  New  Officers 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLfNOI?. 
LIBRARY 


MINUTES  OP  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
A.H.E.A.  MEETING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  JUNE  2?,  1951 

The  meeting  of  the  Extension  Service  Department  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Miss 
Jessie  Heathman,  Chairman  of  the  Extension  Service  Department. 

Miss  Prances  Scudder,  State  Leader  of  Home  Demonstration 
Agents,  spoke  on  "Our  Present  Program  and  Mid-Century  Conference." 
Extension  has  an  Important  part  to  play  In  the  development  of  people. 
Have  we  focused  our  efforts  on  all  the  opportunities  we  have  In  fam- 
ily life  programs?  Has  youth  participation  been  accepted  in  county 
programs  at  their  maximum  capacity?  People  are  concerned  about  being 
good  parents.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  family  activity  and 
good  citizenship.  We  can  focus  our  attention  on  activities  that  have 
to  do  with  sharing.  We  can  make  opportunities  for  group  participation 
on  aggression  of  tasks. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bralthwalte,  Extension  Specialist,  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Family  Relationships,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Econom- 
ics at  Cornell  University,  spoke  on  "For  Our  Children  and  Youth  - 
More  Than  a  Pledge."  Dr.  Bralthwalte  challenged  home  economists  to 
accept  their  responsibility  for  development  of  children  and  youth  as 
pointed  out  in  reports  of  the  1950  White  House  Conference  for  Children 
and  Youth.  As  teachers  we  must  know  and  live  by  a  faith  in  human  be- 
ings. He  urged  beliefs  in  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference. 
We  are  charged  with  dissemination  of  the  findings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  to  stimulate  action  and  urge  research.  We  must  know  and 
live  by  a  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  human  beings.  The  Pledge  to 
Children  is  a  reflection  of  the  place  children  have  in  this  world. 

Stanley  Andrews,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.S.D.A.,  gave  us  an  inside  picture  of  the  influence  food 
has  on  world  tension.  The  United  States  is  the  only  country  which 
produced  40  percent  more  than  it  needed.  The  population  in  Western 
Europe  increases  3  percent  faster  than  food  production.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  give. 

Miss  Lucy  Lane,  Extension  Clothing  Specialist  in  Oregon, 
reported  on  the  results  of  the  election  of  officers: 

Chairman-Elect  -  Miss  Hazel  Reed 

Assistant  State  Leader 

of  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Secretary      -  Miss  Winifred  Eastwood 

County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Poughkeepsie 

Duchess  County,  New  York 

Mrs.  Gayle  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Port  Worth, 
Texas,  was  appointed  vice  chairman  by  President  Florence  Fallgotter 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Ceceilla  Shestock 
Konkel. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Lydia  Tarrant 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Extension  Service 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

FOR  RELEASE  AS  NEEDED  IN  YOUR  AREA 

Use  Pressure  Canner  for  Preserving  Corn 

When  county  homemakers  start  to  preserve  corn,  the 

first  point  they  should  remember  is  that  it  must  be  processed  in  the 
pressure  canner. 

Home  Adviser says  that  the  pressure  cooker 

is  necessary  to  give  a  high  enough  temperature  to  kill  food  spoilage 
organisms  in  such  a  low-acid  vegetable  as  corn. 

Process  corn  that  is  just  at  the  right  stage  for  eating, 

reminds  Adviser  .  Can  it  immediately  after  picking,  or  buy 

corn  that  has  been  picked  the  same  day.  And  work  with  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time. 

After  the  corn  is  husked  and  silked,  cut  it  from  the  cob, 
using  a  smooth  stroke  at  about  two-thirds  the  depth  of  kernels.   Cut 
at  an  angle  away  from  the  cob.   Do  not  cut  or  scrape  the  cob;  the 
processing  time  is  for  whole  kernels  of  corn  in  liquid.  Heat  pene- 
tration is  slower  when  the  cob  or  small  pieces  of  corn  are  included. 

Add  boiling  water  to  the  corn- -about  one -half  as  much  as 
corn.  Heat  it  to  the  boiling  point.   Pack  into  pint  jars  or  number 
two  C-enameled  tin  cans.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-half 
to  one  teaspoon  of  sugar,  if  desired,  to  each  pint. 

Leave  one  inch  head  space  in  the  glass  jars.  Adjust  the 

jar  lids,  then  process  in  the  pressure  canner  at  10  pounds'  pressure 

(240  P.).   Pint  jars  require  55  minutes;  quart  jars,  85  minutes. 
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Uae  Pressure  Canner  for  Preserving  Corn  -  2 

After  processing,  set  the  glass  jars  away  from  a  draft  on  a  rack  to 
cool.  Allow  enough  space  between  the  jars  for  air  circulation.  Do 
not  cover  the  jars  with  paper  or  cloth. 

When  using  tin  cans,  fill  them  to  the  top  with  hot  liquid. 
Then  exhaust  by  placing  open  cans  in  a  kettle  with  boiling  water  to 
within  two  inches  of  can  tops.  Cover  the  kettle;  bring  the  water 
back  to  boiling  and  boll  for  10  minutes. 

Remove  the  cans  from  the  kettle,  seal,  and  place  in  the 

pressure  canner.   Process  for  60  minutes  at  10  pounds'  pressure. 

Cool  cans  immediately  by  plunging  them  into  cold  running  or  ice  water. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 


FOR  RELEASE  AS  NEEDED  IN  YOUR  AREA 


Blanch  Corn  Before  Freezing 

When  it's  corn  on  the  cob  eating-time  the  corn  is  at  the 
right  stage  for  freezing,  says  Home  Adviser  


to  county  homemakers  who  plan  to  freeze  corn  this 

season. 

Freezing  corn  without  the  cob  is  more  satisfactory  than 
freezing  cob  and  all.  Tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  foods 
research  laboratory  indicate  that  the  flavor  is  better;  and  you  won't 
have  the  cooking  problem  caused  by  thawed  corn  and  a  frozen  cob. 

Blanching  the  corn  before  freezing  is  a  necessary  step. 
The  foods  research  specialists  tested  freezing  procedures  with  and 
without  blanching.  They  report  that  unblanched  corn  developed  off- 
flavors. 

Recommended  blanching  time  for  eight  medium  ears  of  corn 
is  eight  minutes  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water.   If  you  have  a 
large  kettle,  increase  the  amount  of  corn  and  water  proportionately 
and  blanch  for  the  same  time.  Cool  in  cold  running  or  ice  water. 

Cut  the  corn  from  the  cobs,  being  careful  not  to  cut  too 

deep.  Pack  in  moisture-vapor-proof  containers  and  freeze  immediately. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 


Local  Women  to  Attend  Michigan  Meeting 

county  homemakers  will  be  discussing  the  place  of 

the  home  in  international  understanding  at  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Home  Demonstration  Council  August  13-17 • 
Theme  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  is  "Democracy-- the  Torch  We  Hold." 

Home  Adviser ^announces  that  the  following 

women  will  attend  the  meeting: 


These  women,  members  of  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
belong  the  the  National  Home  Demonstration  Council.  They  work  with 
homemakers  from  3^  states,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to  promote  better 
homemaklng,  family  living  and  citizenship. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  emphasized  through  discus- 
sions on  "World's  Best  Hope  for  Peace,"  "Democracy  Begins  at  Home," 
"Adventures  in  International  Understanding,"  and  "The  Nation  Is  the 
Reflection  of  Many  Homes."  Outstanding  speakers  are  M.  L.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  extension  service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Dr.  Amalie  K.  Nelson,  Ohio  State  University  psychologist;  and  Miss 
Mabel  Head,  New  York  lecturer  on  world  affairs. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Home-Grown  Tomatoe3--Let 's  Use  Them  in  Daily  Meals 

Top-quality  tomatoes  score  high  in  vitamin  C,  says  Home 

Adviser  .  Let's  make  the  most  of 

them  while  they  are  in  good  supply. 

One  large  vine-ripened  tomato  will  supply  about  half  of  your 
daily  quota  of  vitamin  C,  along  with  a  quite  generous  amount  of  vita- 
min A.  To  get  the  best  returns  in  nutritive  value  and  flavor,  they 
should  be  served  uncooked. 

Peel  and  cut  the  tomatoes  quickly-- just  ahead  of  serving 
time.  When  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  in  advance,  cover  them 
and  store  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Sliced  tomatoes  seasoned  to  taste  and  served  "as  is"  are 
favorites.  However,  we  can  keep  them  interesting  throughout  their 
season  by  combining  them  with  other  foods. 

One  favorite  salad  combination  is  sliced  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers topped  with  cottage  cheese.   Add  a  crisp  salad  green  and  serve 
with  a  tart, spicy  French  dressing. 

Another  favorite  is  a  tossed  3alad--dlced  tomatoes,  celery, 
cucumbers,  green  onions  and  lettuce  or  another  salad  green.   Top  with 
grated  cheese  and  serve  with  French  dressing.  Or  omit  the  cheese  and 
serve  with  Roquefort  dressing. 

Chopped  tomatoes  and  shredded  cabbage  are  good  salad  bowl 
companions.  Rub  the  salad  bowl  with  garlic,  add  chopped  spinach  or 
parsley  to  give  color  contrast  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 

FOR  USE  AS  NEEDED  IN  YOUR  LOCAL  AREA 

Use  Tender  Broccoli  for  Freezing 

Give  that  broccoli  a  hot  water  treatment  before  packaging 
it  for  your  home  freezer. 

That's  the  word  from  Home  Adviser 


for  _________  county  homemakers  vho  have  asked  whether  blanching 

is  necessary  before  freezing. 

Tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  foods  research  laboratory 
show  that  every  vegetable  except  rhubarb  must  be  blanched  before 
freezing  in  order  to  preserve  original  color,  flavor  and  nutritive 
value.   The  scalding  process  also  gives  the  vegetable  more  package- 
ability. 

For  freezing,  select  tender  broccoli  that  is  at  the  right 
stage  for  eating.  Use  the  heads  and  tender  portions  of  the  stalks. 

Cut  through  the  stalks  so  that  pieces  of  the  heads  are 
not  more  than  one-inch  across.  Blanch  one  pound  of  broccoli  in  five 
quarts  of  water  for  three  or  four  minutes.   Start  counting  the  time 
from  the  moment  the  vegetable  is  placed  in  the  water.  After  blanching, 
cool  quickly  in  cold  running  or  ice  water. 

Package  and  freeze  broccoli  quickly  after  cooling.   Use 

moisture-vapor-proof  packages;  rectangular  cartons  with  cellophane 

bags  attached  inside  are  especially  good  for  vegetables. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

The  Sandwich- -Backbone  of  a  Packed  Lunch 

If  you're  an  old  hand  at  packing  box  lunches  maybe  you 
know  all  of  the  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  suggestions 

from  Home  Adviser may  be  brand  new  helps  to 

you  in  your  sandwich-making. 

Chill  too- soft  bread  in  the  refrigerator,  says  Miss 


and  it'll  be  less  apt  to  tear  when  you  spread  it  with  butter  or 
fillings. 

Soft  butter  or  margarine  spread  on  each  slice  of  bread 
keeps  the  fillings  from  soaking  into  the  bread. 

You  may  want  to  add  an  extra  bit  of  seasoning  to  sandwich 
fillings,  since  the  filling  is  to  go  between  slices  of  bread.  And 
you'll  find  that  several  thin  slices  of  meat  in  a  sandwich  are  easier 
to  eat  than  one  thick  slice. 

Lettuce  for  sandwiches  can  be  kept  crisp  by  wrapping  it 
separately  in  waxed  paper  until  time  to  use  it. 

A  production  line  procedure  speeds  the  making  of  sandwiches. 
Spread  butter  on  all  of  the  bread  first,  then  spread  the  fillings 
and  cut  through  a  stack  of  two  or  three  sandwiches  all  at  once  instead 
of  cutting  one  at  a  time. 

Be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  wrapping  materials 
and  cartons  that  are  on  the  market.  Such  things  as  plastic  or  cello- 
phane bags,  waxed  paper  and  containers  and  household  aluminum  foil 

will  help  you  pack  a  more  varied,  nutritious  and  tasty  box  lunch. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Hov  te  Store  Carrots  for  Winter  Use 

A  supply  of  carrots  from  county  gardens  can  be 

stored  in  moist  sand  or  soil  and  kept  for  several  months  in  the  family 
garage,  an  unheated  basement  or  storage  cellar. 

Home  Adviser says  that  many  vegetables 

from  home  gardens  can  be  stored  and  used  as  an  important  part  of  the 
family's  winter  food  supply. 

When  storing  carrots,  use  only  (mature)  roots  from  late 
plantings.  They  should  be  left  in  the  soil  until  late  fall,  since 
light  frosts  won't  hurt  them. 

Pull  or  dig  the  carrots,  and  cut  off  all  but  one-fourth  inch 
of  the  tops.   Select  ones  that  are  of  the  best  quallty--free  from 
injuries  and  defects.  Don't  wash  them. 

Pack  the  carrots  in  boxes  or  baskets  in  loose  moist  sand 
or  fine  moist  soil.  The  sand  or  soil  keeps  the  carrots  from  drying 
out.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  stored  and  used  as  needed. 

Information  on  how  to  make  outdoor  pits  and  cellars  for 

storing  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  and  how  to  store  vegetables 

in  a  sunken  barrel  is  yours  for  the  asking  of  the  bulletin  "Winter 

Vegetable  Storage."  Write,  phone,  or  call  at  your  county  home  advisers 

office  for  your  free  copy. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Assembly  Line  Saves  Steps  for  the  Cook 

If  you've  a  poorly  planned  kltchen--with  no  chance  for 
major  remodeling- -you  can  still  reduce  your  meal-mileage  by  giving 
thought  to  where  you  store  supplies  and  utensils. 

Much  of  the  weariness  from  preparing  a  meal  comes  from 
chasing  back  and  forth  to  gather  equipment,  recipes,  seasonings  and 
other  ingredients. 

Miss ,  county  home  adviser,  urges 

county  homemakers  to  try  the  assembly  line  technique  for 

saving  trips  in  the  kitchen.   It's  good  business,  says  Miss  


to  group  supplies  and  tools  within  the  work  area,  where  they  will  be 

easy  to  reach  when  you  need  them. 

Study  your  own  situation  and  then  adjust  your  work  area  so 

that  it  works  best  for  you.  For  example,  everything  needed  to  make 

a  batter  should  be  within  easy  reach  from  an  electric  mixer  or  mixing 

bowls.  Vegetables  and  equipment  for  preparing  them  are  most  handy 

near  the  sink,  and  it's  logical  to  keep  such  things  as  saucepans  and 

skillets  near  the  stove. 

One  way  to  set  up  your  own  assembly  line  Is  to  study  the 
kind  and  amount  of  motions  it  takes  to  prepare  a  certain  dish  in  your 
kitchen.  Try  to  have  another  person  on  hand  to  check  the  number  of 
trips  needed  from  start  to  finish  as  you  go  through  the  motions  of 
preparing  the  dish.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  see  whether  your 
present  or  planned  storage  equipment  is  as  easy  to  work  with  as  you 
think  it  might  be. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


FOR  RELEASE  ON  RECEIPT 


Tips  for  Storing  Dishes  to  Save  Motions 

Save  work  every  day  by  having  your  dishes  stored  in  a 
convenient  and  well  organized  way. 

Miss ,  county  home 

adviser,  says  that  a  homemaker  begins  to  be  aware  of  what  convenient 
storage  means  after  she's  counted  the  number  of  times  she  opens  cab- 
inet doors  and  drawers,  stoops  to  low  shelves  and  unpiles  stacks  of 
dishes  to  get  at  the  ones  on  the  bottom* 

You  may  be  able  to  make  big  improvements  in  your  storage 
arrangement  by  having  a  cupboard-cleaning.  Find  an  out-of-the-way 
space  for  seldom-used  dishes,  and  give  the  storage  space  to  dishes 
you  use  regularly. 

Many  cabinets  have  a  lot  of  waste  space  because  the  shelves 
are  too  far  apart.  You  can  make  them  hold  more  by  adding  narrower 
shelves  between  the  wide  ones.   Use  the  narrow  shelves  for  cups, 
saucers  and  smaller  plates . 

Step  shelves  and  vertical  partitions  may  be  built  separate- 
ly and  used  where  they  are  needed.  Racks  for  cups  and  plates  are 
also  effective  units.  They  make  it  possible  to  avoid  stacking  so 
that  it's  easy  to  choose  at  a  glance  and  to  remove  one  dish  without 
disturbing  the  others. 

Whenever  possible,  arrange  to  have  plenty  of  room  between 
dishes  so  that  all  can  be  handled  easily.  Have  everything  in  sight, 
and  stack  only  dishes  that  are  alike. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Energy "Saver 3  for  Washday 

Lifting  and  reaching  are  washday  activities  that  leave  you 

exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  day.  But  county  homemakers  can 

do  something  about  it. 

A  laundry  basket  on  wheels--a  cart  or  wagon--will  save  you 

a  lot  of  lifting  and  bending.  Home  Adviser  

says  research  findings  show  that  it  takes  nineteen  times  as  much  en- 
ergy for  one  to  bend  down  to  a  height  three  inches  above  the  floor 
than  to  reach  to  a  height  of  four  feet. 

You  can  avoid  another  bad  lifting  job  if  you  place  the 
laundry  basket  on  a  stool  or  bench  (instead  of  on  the  floor)  before 
you  add  the  damp  clothes.  Clothes  are  twice  as  heavy  when  they  come 
from  the  washing  machine  as  they  are  when  they  are  dry. 

The  height  of  the  clothesline  is  Important  too.  Lifting 
the  arms  to  a  height  of  six  feet  takes  four  times  as  much  energy  as 
lifting  them  to  a  height  of  four  feet.   So  if  you  have  a  lot  of  socks, 
small  towels  or  children's  clothes  in  your  laundry  basket,  save  your 
energy  by  having  a  line  at  waist  or  elbow  height  instead  of  a  higher 
line. 

Clothespin  containers  that  can  be  pushed  along  the  line,  or 
that  can  be  worn  as  an  apron,  save  time  and  unnecessary  bending  and 
stooping.   If  the  container  is  to  be  worn  as  an  apron,  have  shoulder 

straps  to  support  i>art  of  the  weight. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

How  to  Simplify  Bedmaking 

How  do  you  make  a  bed?  The  usual  method,  when  changing 
sheets,  calls  for  many  trips  around  the  bed;  you  walk  about  60  feet 
and  take  four  to  five  minutes  to  do  a  good  job.  But  you  can  do  the 
job  just  as  well  in  one  15-foot  trip  that  takes  half  the  time. 

Basically  here's  how  this  simple  method  works,  according 
to  Home  Adviser ; 

Complete  one-fourth  of  the  job  at  a  time.   Start  at  the 
top  of  one  side  and  then  make  up  the  bottom  of  the  same  side;  next 
do  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  top  last.  Have  the  bed- 
clothing  on  a  chair  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  in  order  of  use,  so 
you  can  reach  them  easily. 

You  can  save  still  more  time  in  the  way  you  fold  the  sheets 
on  washday.   Fold  them  lengthwise  twice,  with  the  right  side  in,  and 
they'll  be  in  the  best  position  for  unfolding.   If  you  put  them  on 
the  bed  before  unfolding  them,  you'll  avoid  needless  stretching  and 
reaching. 

Try  to  develop  the  habit  of  fluffing  pillows  on  the  bed  in- 
stead of  shaking  them  in  midair.  And  eliminate  unnecessary  motions, 
such  as  useless  pats,  while  making  a  bed. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Use  Your  Vacuum  Cleaner  Attachments 

If  you  are  an  average  homemaker,  you  spend  more  than  five 
and  a  half  hours  each  week  in  cleaning  your  home.  A  recent  research 
study  shows  that  homemakers  spend  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  of  this 
time  in  cleaning  with  th^ir  vacuum  equipment,  and  they  remove  an  av- 
erage of  ten  ounces  of  dirt  per  week.   In  addition,  "pick-up"  jobs 
take  more  than  half  as  much  time  as  the  cleaning  job  does. 

The  same  study  shows  that  when  a  full  set  of  cleaning  at- 
tachments were  used,  instead  of  an  array  of  brooms,  brushes,  mops 
and  cloths,  only  three  and  a  half  hours  per  week  were  spent  in  clean- 
ing--a  saving  of  two  hours  each  week.  Nearly  three  times  as  much 
dirt  was  removed  each  week  when  the  attachments  were  used,  and  only 
twelve  minutes  a  week  were  used  in  getting  out  and  putting  away  the 
equipment . 

Home  Adviser  questions  whether 

many  county  homemakers  make  their  modern  cleaning  tools 

work  for  them.  Dusting  attachments  make  it  possible  to  clean  heavy 
books  without  lifting  them.   Crevice  tools  slip  neatly  into  corners 
of  chair  seats,  and  extension  wands  are  ideal  for  reaching  walls  and 
draperies. 

When  you  remove  more  dirt  each  time  you  clean,  you  don't 
have  to  clean  so  often.  The  constant  removal  of  dirt  from  upholstered 
furniture,  draperies  and  rugs  lengthens  the  life  of  the  fabrics,  be- 
cause embedded  dirt  and  grit  grind  and  cut  the  fibers. 

Even  if  you  "don't  mind"  cleaning,  the  few  minutes  you 
might  save  if  you  learned  a  more  efficient  habit  would  soon  add  up 
to  many  free  minutes  that  you  could  use  for  other,  more  desired  activ- 
ities. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Work  Habits  That  Are  Worth  Cultivating 

Streamline  the  order  of  work  in  cleaning  your  house,  and 
you'll  reduce  time  and  energy  costs  of  housekeeping.  Home  Adviser 
offers  these  suggestions  to  help  you: 

If  you  keep  your  cleaning  supplies  in  a  box  or  basket,  you 
can  carry  them  from  one  room  to  another  at  one  time  and  avoid  re- 
tracing your  steps.  A  strong,  flat-bottomed  basket  with  a  handle 
Is  good  for  this  purpose.  You  can  equip  it  with  preparations  for 
cleaning  and  polishing,  with  dust  cloths  or  dusting  paper,  with  old 
newspapers  and  a  paper  bag  for  waste.   Set  the  basket  or  box  on  a 
chair  or  at  waist  height  to  reduce  bending.  And  it's  a  good  idea  to 
store  it  at  the  same  height  on  a  shelf  or  hook. 

The  way  you  go  about  the  cleaning  will  depend  on  the  room, 
its  furnishings  and  the  cleaning  equipment  you  have.   In  general,  it 
is  best  to  dust  after  using  a  carpet  sweeper  or  broom  and  before  us- 
ing an  electric  cleaner. 

It  is  most  efficient  to  complete  one  cleaning  operation  be- 
fore going  on  to  another.   For  example,  dust  all  the  furniture  in  a 
given  area  before  doing  the  dust  mopping,  and  do  all  the  vacuum  clean- 
ing at  one  time. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  a  room  clean  than  to  get  it  clean  once 
it  has  become  dirty.   Window  sills  and  the  wood  surfaces  around  door 
handles  are  easier  to  care  for  if  you  give  them  a  coat  of  wax.   Keep 
windows  dusted  to  reduce  the  need  for  washing- -newspaper  makes  a  good 
"duster." 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 


Adviser  Gives  Tips  for  Thawing  Turkey 

The  best  place  to  thaw  your  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  in  the 
refrigerator. 

That's  what  Home  Adviser said  to- 
day as  she  reminded  county  homemakers  to  take  good  care 

of  their  Thanksgiving  birds. 

To  thaw  in  the  refrigerator,  just  take  the  wrappings  off 
the  turkey  and  cover  it  loosely  with  waxed  paper.  A  large  whole 
bird  will  take  about  two  days;  a  small  bird,  half  or  quarter,  at 
least  overnight. 

If  you  want  to  hurry  the  thawing  process,  you  can  place  the 
bird  under  cold  running  water.  This  technique  will  take  several  hours 
for  a  large  bird..  But  don't  use  warm  water  or  let  the  bird  stand  in 
the  water.  And  never  refreeze  a  turkey  after  it  has  thawed. 

If  you  buy  an  unfrozen  drawn  turkey  or  a  defrosted  ready-to- 
cook  fowl,  you  can  keep  it  for  one  or  two  days  at  refrigerator  temper- 
atures. Just  store  it  loosely  wrapped  in  waxed  paper. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 


Practice  Safety  in  All  Cleaning  Jobs 

Cleanliness,  order  and  appearance  are  the  aims  of  home- 
makers  in  the  daily  and  weekly  care  of  their  homes. 

But  how  many  county  homemakers  think  of  safety 

as  they  do  these  jobs?  asks  Home  Adviser . 


It's  as  important  to  themselves  and  their  family  as  are  the  cleanli- 
ness and  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

The  clothes  you  wear  while  cleaning  may  determine  your 
safety.  Large  loose  pockets,  wide  sleeves,  sashes  and  ruffles  may 
catch  on  cleaning  equipment,  door  handles  or  the  like.  And  high 
heels  may  catch  in  your  hems  or  on  rugs  or  stair  carpets. 

If  you  spill  any  liquid  wax,  polish  or  water  while  you're 
cleaning,  be  sure  to  wipe  it  up  promptly.  Otherwise  you  may  forget 
and  slip  as  you  step  into  it.  Or  other  family  members  may  fall  as 
they  step  into  the  room. 

As  a  final  reminder  for  cleaning  safety,  Home  Adviser 
says  that  every  homemaker  should  have  a  sturdy  stepladder 


to  use  in  any  reaching  jobs. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 

Some  Tips  for  Planning  Your  Table  Centerpieces 

If  you're  going  to  make  the  centerpiece  for  your  family's 
holiday  table  or  for  a  Christmas  banquet,  follow  these  suggestions  to 
get  an  attractive,  easy-to-make  arrangement. 

Home  adviser says  that  one  of  the 

main  points  to  remember  is  that  persons,  when  seated,  should  be  able 
to  see  each  other  across  the  table.  A  low  arrangement  without  pro- 
truding sections  is  the  way  to  avoid  distracting  sways  to  talk  to  the 
person  across  from  you. 

Another  main  principle  is  to  scale  the  arrangement  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  table.   For  example,  if  the  table  is  a  large  one, 
plan  a  good-sized  centerpiece. 

Two  other  main  principles  should  be  followed,  as  suggested  by 
Miss  Evelynne  Cedarlund,  hoAe  furnishings  specialist.  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  They  are  consistency  of  materials 
and  simplicity  in  design. 

Explaining  how  to  choose  ingredients  for  the  centerpiece. 
Miss  Cedarlund  says  that  like  textures  should  be  combined.   If  you 
use  fine  silver  and  china  and  white  linen,  select  centerpiece  ingre- 
dients that  are  consistent  in  size  and  texture.   When  coarse  pottery 
is  the  family  choice,  use  heavier  forms  and  rough  textures. 

Design  simplicity  gives  an  arrangement  style  quality,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Cedarlund.   Plan  to  have  a  center  of  Interest  in  your 
arrangement  rather  than  a  scattered  or  co'nfused  effect. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  24,  1951 


Let's  Work  Together  for  Home  Safety,  Says  Adviser 

All  families  in  county  are  enrolled  in  the 

state-wide  program  to  keep  their  homes  free  of  accidents. 

Home  Adviser  announced  to- 
day that  the  Illinois  Safe -Homes  program  for  1952  will  not  require 
individual  family  enrollment  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Each  county  will 
be  considered  enrolled  in  this  program  which  is  sponsored  by  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Home  Economics  Extension  and  the  Illinois  Home 
Bureau  Federation.  The  county  federation  safety  chairman  is  


(address } 
Emphasis  in  1952  will  be  placed  on  the  prevention  of  burns 
in  the  home.   Each  year  about  11_,000  Americans  die  needlessly  in  fire, 
and  more  than  twice  that  number  are  severely  burned  or  disfigured  for 
life .  About  70  percent  of  the  deaths  from  fire  involve  women  and 
children. 

Cooperation  to  prevent  all  home  accidents  will  be  measured 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  awards  will  be  given  to  the  three  counties 
who  have  done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  home  safety.  Honorable 
mention  will  be  given  to  the  next  two  rating  counties.  But  the  great- 
est reward  from  cooperation  in  this  program  will  be  the  protection  of 
each  family  member  from  disabling  or  fatal  accidents. 

Details  for  plans  and  evaluation  of  the  county  program  are 
available  in  the  home  adviser's  office. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Tips  on  Care  of  Those  New  Christmas  Gloves 

Look  for  and  save  any  special  care  suggestions  that  come 
with  those  leather  gloves  you  receive  for  Christmas.  You  may  find 
them  stamped  inside  or  on  a  label.  When  the  gloves  become  soiled, 
you'll  want  to  clean  them  according  to  the  manufacturer's  directions. 

Home  Adviser warns 

county  homemakers  against  washing  gloves  unless 


they  are  marked  "washable."  However,  she  say^  that  the  first  washing 
can  be  delayed  by  cleaning  new  leather  gloves  with  art  gum. 

Most  washable  gloves  should  be  washed  on  the  hands--with 
the  exception  of  chamois  and  doeskin.   These  materials  will  stretch  if 
washed  on  your  hands. 

To  wash  gloves,  work  them  up  and  down  in  mild  soap  suds  and 
lukewarm  water.   Squeeze  the  suds  through  the  gloves--don' t  rub  or 
brush  to  remove  those  soiled  spots!  Then  rinse  until  the  water  is 
free  of  soap. 

A  quick  roll  in  a  Turkish  towel  will  take  up  extra  water. 
Then  shape  the  gloves  and  blow  into  the  fingers  to  separate  the 
leather.  To  dry,  lay  the  gloves  on  a  towel  away  from  heat  or  sun- 
light. When  they  are  almost  dry,  work  them  on  your  hands  to  soften 
and  shape  them;  then  remove  and  lay  them  out  to  complete  drying. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  TO  HOME  ADVISERS 

Get  Rid  of  Children's  "Death  Traps"  in  Your  Home 

Will  your  child  be  one  of  the  4,000  one-  to  l^-year-olds  to 
be  killed  in  home  accidents  this  year?  Not  if  you  can  help  it,  you 
think.  Well,  let's  do  something  about  it- -today. 

A  safe  play-  area  in  your  home  may  determine  your  preschool 
child's  safety.  And  it's  just  as  necessary  for  the  small  fry  who 
have  just  started  their  school  days. 

Home  Adviser lists  some  of  the 

objects  in  a  room  which  may  be  "death  traps"  for  your  youngsters. 

Trunks,  chests,  boxes  and  old  refrigerators  arouse  children^ 
"investigating"  instincts.   They're  great  fun  with  which  to  play  If  an 
adult  can  be  present.  But  there  is  danger  of  suffocation  if  the 
children  close  the  cover  or  door  and  become  trapped. 

Children  like  to  watch  outdoor  activity  through  the  window 
or  keep  a  lookout  for  Daddy  to  come  home.  For  this  reason  windows 
should  have  safety  catches,  and  perhaps  some  safety  bars. 

Runners  which  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  table  that  holds  a 
lamp  or  other  knickknack  may  also  cause  fatal  injury  to  a  child.  One 
pull,  and  the  heavy  object  may  come  tumbling  down.  For  this  same 

reason,  says  adviser  ,  it's  a  good  idea  to  place  heavy 

books  on  low  shelves  of  a  bookcase. 
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